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Chairman: T. G. W. Ashbourne, Esq. 


Matheson, 
McDonald, 

Nowlan, 

Patterson, 

Pearkes, 

Robichaud, 
Simmons, 

Stick, 

Stuart (Charlotte), 


Thibault, 


Weselak, 
White (Hastings- 
Frontenac)—35. 


J. E. O};CONNOR, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JANUARY 24, 1957. 


Resolved,—That the following members do compose the standing com- 
mittee on Marine and Fisheries: 


Messrs. 
Anderson, Hahn, McDonald, 
Arsenault, Hardie, Nowlan, 
Ashbourne, Harrison, Patterson, 
Barnett, Henderson, Pearkes, 
Bell, Hodgson, Robichaud, 
Bennett, Kirk (Antigonish- Simmons, 
Boivin, Guysborough), Stick, 
Brisson, Kirk (Shelburne- Stuart (Charlotte), 
Bryce, Yarmouth-Clare), Thibault, 
Cameron (Nanaimo), MacLean, -Weselak, 
Cannon, MacNaught, White (Hastings- 
Ferguson, Maltais, Frontenac)—385. 
Goode, Matheson, 


(Quorum 10) 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observa- 
tions and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


THURSDAY, February 28, 1957. 


Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said committee: 


Bill No. 180, An Act to Implement a Convention between Canada and the 
United States of America for the Protection, Preservation and Extension of the 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System, signed at Washington 
on the 26th day of May, 1930, and a Protocol thereto signed at Ottawa on the 
28th day of December, 1956. 


: - WEDNESDAY, March 6, 1957. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 10 
to 8 members, and that Standing Order 65(1)(h) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Ordered,—-That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House is 
sitting. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to 
day 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of such papers and evidence 
as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended 
in relation thereto. 


Attest. 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, March 6, 1957. 


The standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries begs leave to present the | | 


following as its 


FIRST REPORT } 
Your Committee recommends: 


1. That the quorum be reduced from 10 to 8 members, and that Standing 
Order 65(1) (h) be suspended in relation thereto. 
2. That it be authorized to sit while the house is sitting. 


3. That it be empowered to print from day to day 750 copies in English and 


250 copies in French of such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the 
Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. | 


Respectfully submitted, 


T. G. W. ASHBOURNE, 
Chairman. - 


THURSDAY, March 7, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries begs leave to present 
the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following Bill and has agreed to 
report it without amendment: 


Bill No. 180, intituled: “An Act to Implement a Convention Between 
Canada and the United States of America for the Protection, Preservation and 
Extension of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System, signed 
at Washington on the 26th day of May, 1930, and a Protocol thereto signed at 
Ottawa on the 28th day of December, 1956.” 

A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence adduced in respect 
of the said Bill is appended. 


Respectfully submitted 


T. G. W. ASHBOURNE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, March 6, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met at 11.00 a.m. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. Ashbourne, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Arsenault, Ashbourne, Barnett, 
Brisson, Bryce, Cameron (Nanaimo), Cannon, Goode, Hahn, Kirk (Antigonish- 
Guysborough), Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), MacLean, MacNaught, 


_ Maltais, Matheson, Nowlan, Patterson, Robichaud, Stick, and Stuart. (21) 


In attendance: The Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Dr. Loyd 
Royal, Director, Interprovincial Pacific Salmon Commission; Dr. J. L. Kask, 
Chairman, Fisheries Research Board; Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conserva- 
tion and Development Service, Department of Fisheries; and Mr. S. V. Ozere, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries. 


The Chairman, in opening the meeting, expressed his appreciation on his 
election to the post. 


The Chairman read the Committee’s Orders of Reference and then sug- 


gested that the Committee proceed with its routine motions for organization. 


On motion of Mr. Robichaud, seconded by Mr. MacNaught, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to reduce the 
quorum from 10 members to 8 members. 


On motion of Mr. Matheson, seconded by Mr. Arsenault, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, 750 copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of the Committee’s Proceedings and 
Evidence. 


On motion of Mr. Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), seconded by Mr. 
Cannon, 


Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 
is sitting. 

On motion of Mr. MacNaught, seconded by Mr. Stick, 

Resolved,—That a subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising the 
Chairman and six members to be named by him, be appointed. 


The Chairman called Bill 180, An Act to Implement a Convention Between 
Canada and the United States of America for the Protection, Preservation and 


' Extension of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System, signed 


at Washington on the 26th day of May, 1930, and a Protocol thereto signed at 
Ottawa on the 28th day of December, 1956. 

The Minister of Fisheries introduced the witnesses. 

The Chairman called Clause 1 and invited Dr. Royal to make a statement. 

Dr: Royal, after a brief general statement, answered questions asked by 
members of the Committee. 


At 12.30 p.m. Dr. Royal’s questioning concluded, the Committee adjourned 
to the call of the Chair. 


ane STANDING COMMITTEE 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met at 4.00 p.m. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. Ashbourne, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Arsenault, Ashbourne, Barnett, 
Bell, Bryce, Cameron (Nanaimo), Cannon, Goode, Hahn, Hodgson, Kirk (Anti- 
gonish-Guysborough), MacLean, Patterson, Robichaud, Stuart (Charlotte), 
and Weselak. (17). 


In attendance: The Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Mr. S. V. 
Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries; Dr. J. L. Kask, 
Chairman, Fisheries Research Board and Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Con- 
servation and Development Service, Department of Fisheries. 

The Chairman after observing quorum, announced to the Committee that 
the following members shall comprise the Subcommittee on Agenda and Pro- 
cedure: Messrs. Ashbourne, Barnett, Goode, Hahn, MacNaught, Nowlan, and 
Stuart (Charlotte). 


Ordered,—That a document entituled ‘‘Protocol of Exchange of Ratifica- 
tions of the Convention for the Protection, Preservation and Extension of the 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System” be tabled and printed 
as an appendix to this day’s proceedings and evidence. 

The Chairman called Clause 1 of Bill 180 and introduced Mr. Ozere and 
Drs. Kask and Pritchard. | 

Committee members questioned witnesses concerning the conservation of 
salmon in the Pacific area and the operations of the Department of Fisheries 
and the International Pacific Salmon Commission. 

Dr. Kask made a brief statement concerning fisheries experiments in the 
Province of Ontario. 

Questioning of the witnesses continued and reference was made to the 
problem of power development on salmon rivers. 

Following discussion, Clauses 1 to 11 were adopted. 


The Schedule, Protocol, Title and Bill were adopted and the Chairman 
ordered to report the Bill without amendment to the House. 


J. E. O°; CONNOR, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, March 6, 1957. 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. Gentlemen, I 
notice that we have a quorum present and I would like to say how appreciative 
I am for the high honour you have conferred upon me in electing me as chair- 
man of this committee. 


Our order of reference reads as follows: 


That the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be empowered 
to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
referred to them by the house; and to report from time’to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, 
papers and records. 


Thursday, February 28, 1957, ordered that the following bill be referred 
to the said committee: 


Bill No. 180, an act to implement a convention between Canada 
and the United States of America for the protection, preservation and 
extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser river system, 
signed at Washington on the 26th day of May, 1930, and a protocol 
thereto signed at Ottawa on the 28th day of December, 1956. 


Leon J. Raymond, 
Clerk of the House. 


Now there are certain organizational and routine matters which have to 
be dealt with. The first one is a motion with regard to a quorum. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman I move that a recommendation be made 
to the house to reduce our quorum from ten members to eight members. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. It has been moved by Mr. Robichaud and 
seconded by Mr. MacNaught-that a recommendation be made to the house to 
reduce our quorum from ten to eight members. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. MatHeson: Mr. Chairman, I move that permission be sought to print 
from day to day 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of the Com- 
mittees’ proceedings and evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Matheson. You have heard the motion by 
Mr. Matheson seconded by Mr. Arsenault. Are you in favour? 

Mr. GoobE: Before you ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
your guidance in regard to the number of copies of the daily reports of this 
committee which are made available to the members of the committee them- 
selves. With some committees we have an arrangement for 25 copies of the 
proceedings of any given committee to be made available to the members who 
sit on that committee but it has not always been carried out especially in the 
case of the external affairs committee. Therefore I would like to have an 
understanding from you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Goode, in reply to your enquiry I think that 
the number which the committee has asked for in the motion, namely 750 
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copies in English and 250 copies in French would be adequate. I would judge 
that it is up to the members of the committee to make their requisition as — 


early as possible after the records are printed and are available for distribution 
- in order to get the numbers they require. I am not sure myself as regards the 
number that is allotted to each member. Perhaps the minister knows. 


Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: I understand there has never been any limit on com- 
mitee proceedings which individual members of the committee wanted. I think 
there has been an understanding for about 25 copies but it depends entirely 
on how many you ask to have printed at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that satisfy your question, Mr. Goode? 


Mr. GooprE: Not very well because I am very hard to satisfy. A lot of us 
on this committee have a large congregation of fishermen in our ridings, and 
I asked this question on a purely personal basis. I think we should have some 
understanding, perhaps non-official, with the chairman of this committee that 
he might see the appropriate authorities and give each member of the com- 
mittee at the outset 48 hours to make his own arrangements after publication 
of each copy of the minutes of this meeting. Most of the members have large 
fishing populations in their ridings and they are naturally interested in it. If 
you could take it upon yourself, Mr. Chairman, to have an unofficial under- 
standing with those who handle these things, it will be quite satisfactory. 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall be glad to do so. 


Mr. MacNaucurt: I do not think there would be much difficulty because 
members of the committee, for example, from the east coast would not have 
the same interest in it as members from British Columbia. For my part I 
would be quite pleased to give any copies to which I am entitled to Mr. Goode 
or to any of the British Columbia members because my fishermen are not so 
much interested in pink salmon. 


Mr. GoopE: We have been all through this in external affairs only to find 
that there were two copies for each member of the committee after we got 
through. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the motion carry? 

Motion agreed to. 


The next motion is with respect to seeking permission to sit while the 
house is in session. 


-Mr. Nowtan: Before that motion is put I have a protest to make to you 
about our meeting at this time. I know the practice with the opposition parties 
has been to have caucus meetings every Wednesday morning, and that has 
been the case as far as I recall in the short time I have been here. This is the 
first time except in the pressure of the last few days of a session when a 
standing committee of the house has been sitting on a Wednesday morning. 
It has always been an unwritten convention that Wednesday mornings be left 
open. Moreover, I think there is usually a caucus of the government party as 
well on Wednesday morning. Speaking for most of the official opposition we 
do not like having a committee meeting on Wednesday morning unless there 
is a very grave emergency or unless it has to be done to suit the convenience 
of a witness or something like that. I would like to meet the minister and 
yourself half way in continuing with our meeting now and then adjourning 
until this afternoon. I think we should adjourn this committee after we have 
formally organized it and then report to the house this afternoon and seek 
leave to sit while the house is sitting, and thus adjourn until this afternoon. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuair: I am neither a member of the committee nor a witness. 
I came here only to introduce the officials of my department. However, it was 
at my request that this meeting was called at this time. Members of the C.C.F. 
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and of the Social Credit parties spoke to me yesterday and pointed out this 
thing. We are very anxious to get this bill approved as quickly as possible 
because we want it to be in effect for this fishing season. 

Dr. Royal, the director of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission has his headquarters in New Westminster. As soon as the bill passed 
I wired Dr. Royal to-ask him when he could get down here. He replied that 
he had a long standing engagement in Washington D.C. on fishery matters on 
Thursday and Friday but that he could come here either today or come back 
from Washington next week. I felt in view of the urgency of this bill that we 
should have our meeting here today. 

I appreciated that it would mean the absence of one or two from each 
party caucus but the choice was either that or to dispense with Dr. Royal’s 
evidence. I think since he is the director of the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission his evidence should be proceeded with today. 


Mr. NOWLAN: Can it not be taken this afternoon? 

Hon. Mr. Stmncuair: It would be a choice of either hearing him today or 
having him come back here from Washington next week. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Would not a meeting this afternoon be satis- 
factory? 

Hon. Mr. Sincuartr: As I said, I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. HAHN: The minister has indicated that it was one of our party and 
one of the C.C.F. party who discussed the matter with him, and that we did 
point out to him, as Mr. Nowlan has indicated, that there were caucus meetings 
this morning. However in view of the urgency of getting this bill forward we 
recognized the fact and we are very anxious to go ahead with the meeting. 
Personally I prefer to carry on this morning and finish with it if at all possible 
because 'I find that this afternoon certain estimates are to be before the house 
in which I am very interested. Of course that might not apply te all the 
members of the committee. But if it is at all possible I would certainly urge 
that we carry on with Dr. Royal and get his information before us and carry 
on until at least 12.30. Then possibly if there is anything further, we might 
carry on this afternoon. 

Mr. KirK (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare): I move that the committee 
request permission from the house to sit while the house is sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Kirk and seconded by Mr. 
Cannon that we request permission from the house to sit while the house is 
in session, | 

Motion agreed to. 


Next will be a motion to establish a sub-committee on agenda and 
- procedure. 
Mr. MacNaucutT: I move that a sub-committee on agenda and procedure 
comprising the chairman and six menbers to be named by him be appointed. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. MacNaught and seconded by Mr. Stick 
that this motion be adopted. Are you ready for the question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Now we have as witnesses Dr. Loyd Royal, Director of the International 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director of Conservation and 
Development Services of the Department of Fisheries; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman 
of the Fisheries Research Board and Mr. S. V. Ozere, Asst. Deputy Minister 
of the Dept. of Fisheries. 

I shall now call the bill, which is bill 180, an act to implement a conven- 
tion between Canada and the United States of America for the protection, 
preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser river 
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_ system, signed at Washington on the 26th day of May, 1930, and a protocol 
thereto signed at Ottawa on the 28th day of December, 1956. 

I am glad we have the Minister of Fisheries with us this morning. As he 
has explained to us, it was at his suggestion that the meeting was called today. 
I would be glad if he would now introduce the witnesses to the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; as I 
pointed out, I am neither a member of the committee nor am I a witness. 
When the bill was before the house I promised to have the technical experts 
of the fisheries department here so that you could question them directly. 
There is just one thing more. I promised at the resolution stage to have 
copies made of the original protocol of exchange requested by Mr. Barnett. 
These are copies made from our records. 

We have four of our experts here. Mr. Loyd Royal, will you stand up 
please? He is from New Westminster and he is director of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. Without flattering him I can say that 
he is regarded in the fisheries world as one of the ablest men in the fishing 
industry. Dr. J. L. Kask is chairman of the Fisheries Research Board. He 
has worked for both the west coast and the international commission. 

The Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Mr. Clark, is at the west coast at the 
present time in connection with this agreement to ban off-shore fishing, but 
we have the Assistant Deputy Minister, Mr. Ozere with us. We also have 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, director of Conservation and Development Services, 
Department of Fisheries. I expect that Dr. Royal will be your principal wit- 
ness. As I pointed out, Dr. Royal has just come from attending a meeting 
of the five governments in Seattle last week which dealt with this matter of 
banning off-shore fishing because it was such a threat to the techniques of 
establishing conservation there. He is also an authority on this matter, and 
I am quite sure that you will be very interested in the evidence which he 
will give. 

The CHAIRMAN: We would be very glad if Dr. Royal would come up to 
the head table. Clause 1 is before the committee. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Well, Mr. Chairman, are we not going to have 
a statement from Dr. Royal? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think we might. 


Doctor L. A. Royal, Director of International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, 
called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and hon. members, the pink salmon protocol 
was brought about primarily because of the increasing economic demand for 
pink salmon destined for the Fraser river and reproduced there. Pink salmon 
do exactly what the sockeye do; they migrate from the high seas into the 
straits of Juan de Fuca which are international waters, and then into the 
Puget Sound, which is strictly the State of Washington, and the United States 
waters, and then back into the Fraser river, where they proceed upstream 
to spawn. / 3 

They were subject to exactly the same decimation, as a result of the Hell’s 
Gate slide, which is famous all over North America. But because of the rela- 
tively poor quality of pink salmon when taken in inland waters of Canada, 
they were not a major economic factor to the Canadian government, or to the 
Canadian people, until the new fishery was established in the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, and a market was established for these fish in the United States. 

The pink salmon decimation was about 80 per cent. The index of 
abundance in 1913 was approximately five times that of the index of abund- 
ance after that date. After this original decimation the pink salmon remained 
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at a fairly consistent level until the new demands on the part of the fishing 
industry of both countries, and the competitive fishing that grew up as a 
result of those demands between the fishing industries of the two countries, 
created a very serious situation which may have led to serious over-fishing 
even in 1955. 

I understand the pink salmon only run every other year, so far as the 
Fraser river is concerned. Farther north they run every year. There have 
been some attempts by the Department of Fisheries of Canada to introduce 
an even year run. 

The situation regarding pink salmon is a serious one, unless unified 
control regulations and management is brought about. The Salmon commis- 
sion which has been responsible for the sockeye salmon, has been very 
fortunate in having only one species to deal with, and one river. And that, 
I think, has been the principal reason for success. 

We are not seeking further power, but we would acquiesce, naturally, to 
the will of.the two countries when a similar problem of equally serious 
magnitude arises, such as has arisen with the pink salmon of the Fraser river. 


I could say that the fishways which started the rehabilitation of the 
sockeye have started the rehabilitation of the pink salmon as well. Already 
the Department of Fisheries records show several hundred thousand pink 
salmon spawning above Hell’s Gate. That is the area so far as I can tell— 
although history is a little obscure about pink salmon—that produced many 
times the present total production of pink salmon in the Fraser river. 


Early records show that millions of pink salmon spawned in the upper 
Fraser, particularly in the Thompson or, I should say, the main Thompson 
river; so that international control is extremely important. 


Just how that control can be brought about seems to be best represented 
by the sockeye condition. I might have different comments to make in respect 
of any other species, especially in view of the wonderful meeting we had at 
Seattle, where the high seas troll fisheries, or regulations for the high seas 
troll fisheries were set out between the two governments on a very informal 
basis. At this time the minimum size limit was set out very informally—the 
limit for high seas troll fishing. Also the high seas net fisheries from the 
Behring Sea to San Diego were closed, with a minimum of formality. 


Here in the case of the pink salmon we have the problem of day-to-day 
regulations, the problem of dividing the catch equally between the two 
countries. The commission found that that must be, in a sense, almost as 
important as the rehabilitation itself, because it eliminates the competition 
between fisheries. And when we make an emergency closure with little or no 
notice, not only for rehabilitation but for the division of the catch, the fact 
that we have a number of years of record behind us to show that we were 
right creates faith with the fishermen; so that even though they may not think 
we are right, they will say, “Well, they have always been right up to now, and 
until they are wrong we will make no objection’. 

So that that delicate control of the pink salmon is necessary to the 
rehabilitation of the species which, incidentally, can become just as valuable 
as the sockeye in the Fraser river. 

I need not dwell upon the fact that the Fisheries commissions have been 
the leaders*in the settling of international affairs, for the rest of the world to 
follow. The commission itself is not in two sections; there is not a Canadian 
section and not an American section. It is a fraternity, and it has always 
operated in that way. I. 

I should be glad to answer any detailed questions any hon. members may 
wish to ask. I trust that this will give you the basis behind the presentation 
of this measure for your approval. 
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By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Mr. Royal, when you speak of pink salmon, do you mean sockeye 
salmon only, or are there other species of pink salmon in British Columbia? 
—A. The pink salmon is the common name which refers to one of five 
species of salmon. The common names for the five species is first, the sockeye, 
of which the commission has presently control. Sockeye matures at four years 
of age and the pink salmon matures at two years of age. Then there is the 
cohoe salmon which usually matures at three years of age and also spawns 
in the Fraser river. There is the chum salmon which matures at three, four 
or five years of age and spawns in the Fraser river. It is sometimes called the 
dog salmon and spawns principally below Hell’s Gate. Then there is the spring 
salmon which is given a number of names, one of which is the tyhee, which 
matures from three to six years of age and it is one of the principal sport fishes. 

The chum pink and the sockeye are the commercially economical fishes 
and the other two are sport fishes. 


By Mr. Stick: 


@. Then this agreement applies to all those species of Simed that you 
describe as pink salmon?—-A. This agreement is to include the pink salmon in 
the present convention covering the sockeye salmon. It does add in Article VII 
of the protocol, which reads as follows: 


Nothing in the convention or this protocol shall preclude the 
convention from recording such information on stocks of salmon other 
than sockeye or pink salmon as it may acquire incidental to its activities 
with respect to sockeye and pink salmon. 


If there is any need for cooperation with the existing agencies with respect 
to these other species we would be most happy to give that. On the other hand, 
the circumstances with the other three species are entirely different. The 
Americans in their territorial waters do not catch large numbers of these other 
three species. They do catch them on the high seas, but the problem of 
competitive fishing can best be handled between the two national groups 
themselves in these informal conferences rather than in formal meetings as 
regards the sockeye and pink salmon. 

Q. This treaty is between the United States and Canada ont aS That is 
right. 

Q. What have you done regarding Japanese fishermen, or Russian fisher- 
men? Have you done anything about that?—-A. There is reason to believe, on the 
basis of existing knowledge, that no Fraser river salmon is involved in the 
western Pacific where the Japanese fish. However, the Japanese treaty would 
protect Canada and the United States, if any of the Fraser river species were 
taken by the Japanese under their existing fishing agreement. But at present 
the Japanese abstain from fishing any salmon, halibut or herring in the entire 
eastern Pacific. 


By Mr. MacLean: 


@. Did I understand, Dr. Royal, that you said pink salmon migrate in the 
Fraser river only every second year?—A. That is true. 

@. Has this always been the case, or does it mean that the population of 
salmon that would normally migrate in the alternate years have been com- 
pletely wiped out?—-A. In the history of man there has never been, to our 
knowledge, an even year run of pink salmon in any stream, either in, Canada 
or the State of Washington, south of the Johnstone strait. As you proceed to 
the southern part of the province, you also proceed to the southern limits of 
the range of pink salmon. Puget Sound streams are the extreme southern 
limit of the range of the pink salmon. There are no pink salmon, for instance, 
in the Columbia river, which is so famous for other species. 
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Just whether or not a run of pink salmon can be built up every year is 
a matter for science to determine. As I have-said, the Department of Fisheries 
has transplanted some even-year pinks to a tributary of the Fraser river, 
and have got a remarkable return back. But there has never been a natural 
run, to the knowledge of man. 

Q. I understood you to say that there is in the northern rivers?—A. There is 
a run every year in the north, also in Asia. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. You spoke about competitive catches. How do you propose, or how do 
Canada and the United States propose to control competitive catches between 
fishermen on the Fraser river, for instance, and United States fishermen 
fishing just outside the Fraser river?—-A. It would be handled in exactly the 
same way as we do with the sockeye. The intensely known fishing area 
designated by each country is recognized. The legal type of gear authorized by 
each country is recognized. Its efficiency in catching fish is recognized, with 
the number of expected units. And the season is set in each country and in 
each area. This is to bring about two things, the first of which is to bring 
about adequate escapement of each race of sockeye or pink salmon, and also 
to end the season with an equal division of the catch, without over-fishing or 
underfishing any particular race. You cannot say, “We will go only two-thirds 
of the season,” for instance, and if Canada is behind, then we would catch up 
in the last quarter of the season. Because you have different races than you had 
when you were over-fishing or under-fishing. You have to keep balancing it up 
by emergency regulations throughout the season. It has worked very success- 
fully. I might say in the last eight years the difference between the catch of 
the two countries is less than half of one per cent. Last year I believe it was 
considerably less than half of one per cent. It was in the neighbourhood of 
about 20,000 fish difference, in the fifty-fifty division, in the total catch of 
1,800,000 sockeye. The same principle would be followed. 

Q. Let us take a later day, or a month after the fishing season has started, 
when we will suppose the Americans have caught 5,000,000 fish—and I 
am using rough figures—and the Canadians then have caught 2,500,000; how 
do you propose, then, to equalize the catch?—A. I do not think you can do it 
effectively, if you let it go that long. You would have to make regulations 
before that date. 
~ Q. When would these regulations be made? Let us say that the situation 
prevails two weeks after the fishing season starts; what would you do?— 
A. If the Americans were 2,500,000 ahead, and we knew, according to 
the historic situation between the fisheries of the two countries, that the 
Canadians could not catch up, the Americans would be arbitrarily closed for 
the time necessary for the Canadians to make their share of the catch. 

Q. You just take the American fisherman right off the water?—-A. You 
take them right off the water, with 24 hours’ notice. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


Q@. I wonder if I might ask Dr. Royal one or two questions on points about 
which I am not quite clear. I am interested in what relation the run of pink 
salmon through the Johnstone strait system has to the Fraser river system. 
Is there any substantial portion of the pink run that enters the Fraser, which 
comes down through Johnstone strait and into the Strait of Georgia, rather 
than following the south end of Vancouver island? I think that is something 
rather important for us to understand, in this question of equal division 
of catch.—A. It is open to some question, as to the exact percentage of pink 
salmon destined for the Fraser river, which come through Johnstone strait. But 
Johnstone strait is definitely outside the convention waters, and any catch in 
that area is not included in Canada’s 50 per cent share. 
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Secondly, it does provide for a portion of the escapement, and it would — 


provide to the Fraser river gill-net fisheries, after it got into the convention 
waters—that is, after the run coming south got into the convention waters—it 
would provide a share of the fish count, to offset the American catch. The 
convention water lies—in other words, the international waters which we 
would control specifically exempts all of Johnstone strait and a considerable 
portion of the water of the Gulf of Georgia south of Johnstone strait. 

So, whatever goes on up there is of no concern to the commission. We are 
only concerned in the amount of fish that escapes the fishing up there and 
might provide escapement to add to the run that comes around through the 
other way. 

Q. You have not any exact statistics on the proportion of the run that 
enters the Fraser river that does at the present time come in that way?— 
A. No, it has been confused, and it will take a great deal of a certain type 
of scientific work to measure that, because there are other streams than the 
Johnstone strait that support substantial runs of pink salmon. Those are of 
strictly Canadian concern. The same applies to southern Puget Sound. 

If you leave this international area, there are streams in southern Puget 
Sound. And if there are fish left that can be taken as they approach these 
streams, those will not count in the division either. It is only fish that are 
taken in convention waters. 


By Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): 


“  Q. Has there been a special agreement about uniformity of gear as between 
Canada and the State of Washington?—-A. I would say yes. As a matter of fact 
- the international agreement did not come about until the gear was standardized. 
The trap fisheries gave the United States a very decided advantage. But that 
was voted out by public initiative in 1934, and went into the act in 1935, and 
the sockeye treaty immediately followed, and this happy state of affairs has 
continued for nineteen years. There has never been a nationalistic question 
raised. There has never been any jealousy. There has never been any ill- 
feeling between the fishing industries of the two countries. They sit down at 
a table, like they did at Seattle—and in two short days on that occasion they 
worked out many major problems including closing the entire high seas and 
the territorial waters adjacent thereto at the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
outside of along the Pacific coast. This was done without any arguments other 
than just technical discussion. It is a very happy situation. But both countries 
have purse-seines and gill-nets, and those two are the major forms in relation 
to either of these species you are talking about. 


By Mr. Hahn: 


@. I am interested in the statement you gave Mr. Barnett a few moments 
ago. Do we understand that working on the fifty-fifty basis of the catch, that 
would not take into consideration any fish that the Americans might catch in 
the Puget Sound area, or what the Fraser river fishermen might catch as 
gill-netters on the Fraser river itself?—-A. No. All the Fraser river gill-net 
catch—this map is not very large, I may say; however, the shaded area is the 
convention water area we are talking about. Here is the area indicating the 
high seas which is now closed to all net fishing. So that there would be neither 
Canadian nets nor American nets outside of this area. Here is the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, including the northern areas of Puget Sound, the Strait of Georgia 
and San Juan islands. This is American waters. These are Canadian waters 
immediately adjacent to the Fraser river. Any fish caught in that area would 
be included in the provision calling for some division of catch. Any 
fish destined for the Fraser river—that is, north of this line, in words up to 
Johnstone strait, would not count; and any fish that got by the Canadian gear, 
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and then by the American gear, and got into the southern part of Puget Sound, 
south of Mount Vernon, would not be included provided the Americans felt 
that they could still catch fish after the fishery got through with them out here. 


Frankly, I think the day has come when this fishery will be dead; there 
will not be any fish left, other than the required escapement. So that this 
will be a basic fishery. 


Q. How about the Fraser river itself?—-A. The Fraser river itself counts 
toward the division. 


Q. It counts toward the division?—A. Yes, it is the same situation with 
pink as it would be with sockeye. We do not count the sockeye in Johnstone 
_ strait. We do not have any sockeye runs in southern Puget Sound. There are 
substantial pink salmon streams in that area. 


Q@. How would you regulate the control of them within the Puget Sound 
area and the Fraser river itself? Would you include the whole of the Fraser 
river area and the Puget Sound area, as well as the area south of Johnstone 
strait, let us say—convention waters—as one closure area at one time, or will 
there be specific fields that would have to be closed?—-A. There will have to 
be a synchronization of closure. Naturally we would not close all our Cana- 
dian waters unless it was absolutely essential. We would not close all the 
United States waters unless it was absolutely essential. It would be worked 
out in conjunction with our industrial advisory committee, combining the 
knowledge that we have and the needs for racial escapement. We might find 
a new race was coming out here that has not been fished at all, and another 
race that we tended to over-fish is passing through here. So that we might 
-regulate it here, and not regulate here, or vice versa. We might regulate in 
all Canadian waters, but not regulate in United States waters or vice versa. 


Hon. Mr. SINcLaArIR: Dr. Royal, would you explain the word “race”? It 
is a term with which all members of the committee might not be familiar. 


The WITNESS: Well, the race of any species of salmon is the population 
of fish which, roughly speaking, spawns in a specific stream, generally under 
the same environment. And it has adapted its timing of migration from the 
sea to that stream so that it will arrive at the proper time to reproduce at a 
maximum; and it is a separate population. 


Once you destroy one of these races, it does not matter whether twenty 
miles away you have another large population, or not, that population may 
not be suited to replace the one you have destroyed. So that you have to 
treat each one of these populations separately, and consider them just as 
important as any individual new population, as if you were dealing with 
Bristol bay sockeye and Fraser river sockeye. 

That is one of our major problems in these times. No one population 
of a given species has the same tolerance to change as another race would 
‘have. Because you must remember, these are cold-blooded animals with 
which we are dealing and there is every reason to believe that everything 
they do has an inherent response to and is tied in with the sun, which sets 
the cycle. So that we have to treat each one of these separately. It is 
very important that we do so. We have certain races that are exterminated— 
certain races of sockeye that are exterminated on the Fraser river. We tried 
to get them back by using a very careful selection of brood stock. They do 
not eat after they leave the sea until after they arrive in water of exactly 
the same temperature. 

Now, we are having some success with transplanting these populations, 
but there is 40 years of history relating to hatchery operation on the Fraser 
river that shows no benefit whatsoever. For that reason the Canadian govern- 
ment closed them. 
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By Mr. Hahn: 


Q. One more question before we leave that; in regard to the escapement 
of fish, has the commission found, in the case of sockeye, that it is desirable 
to have a continued escapement, or would you do your heavy catching early 
in the year, or late in the year, or let the later sockeye by, in respect to the 
escapement for spawning purposes? Just how is it regulated?—-A. You have 
each race migrating about 30 days, with the bulk of the fish passing in about 
five days. Now you have populations passing through from June 20, we will 
say, to November 1, so you have a series of races, some of which are almost 
separate. Then you have several that overlap one another. In regard to those 
that overlap, the only way you can get an adequate and proper escapement 
of each and every race is to have a continual weekly escapement. Contrary- 
wise, the great Adams river run, which produced 10 million fish in 1954, runs 
in almost exclusively by itself, so we treat that as a unit. So, in this case we 
get our escapement in four days, for the entire run, and when it starts to 
pass up the Fraser river the season is closed. As a matter of fact, a million 
and one quarter fish went up the Fraser river in 24 hours. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. There is another question allied to this. I do not know whether it 
should be directed to Dr. Royal or to one of the officials of the department, 
but in 1954, I believe, an announcement was made to the effct that early 
closure methods were to be put into effect. There were two methods; one 
was conservation, and the other was closure. Is there any data available which 
would indicate the success or otherwise of those methods?—A. I will have to 
refrain from answering that question, because it was not promulgated by 
the commission. 

Q. That is why I wondered if it was a proper question to direct to Dr. 
Royal. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are two other witnesses, Mr. Patterson. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. You did say, Dr. Royal, that there was a poor quality of salmon in 
inland waters. I was thinking along the same lines as Mr. Patterson; what 


do you mean when you say “inland waters”? Could that mean some part of — 


the Fraser river?—-A. Certain races of fish that migrate straight through— 
in other words, that proceed immediately from the high seas up the Fraser 
river—do not deteriorate greatly in quality. | 

The quality of a salmon is set by the amount of oil that it has in its 
muscles. That oil is the energy it uses to live and to migrate, and to spawn 
before it dies. That energy is fixed, and is not replaceable. Now, if the fish 
comes in later in the season, like the Adams river sockeye, and lies off the 
mouth of the Fraser river—in the fresh water area—for as long as three 
weeks, that fish has deteriorated in quality, and does so at a very rapid rate. 
So that there is a difference in quality between the fish caught fresh out of 


the sea, and those caught in the river fishing areas. So, as you proceed 


through the season—and I am speaking of sockeye now—the later races 
present a problem in regard to quality when caught in the Fraser river. 

The question of quality has come up many times in the commission’s 
hearings over the regulations in respect of the late-running sockeye. The 
American packers had never really understood what it was about. A group 
of them were up on the Fraser river at the time this one and one quarter 
million sockeye went up the river. They then said that they thoroughly 
understood the problem, after looking at the fish which we were catching. We 
were measuring the escapement, because there was no commercial fishing going 
on. They understood then that the quality had to be considered in respect 
of late-running fish in Canadian waters. ) 
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In regard to late-running fish of various species there is definitely a quality 
problem as to where they are taken. In early runs there is no quality prob- 
lem of any consequence. 

Q. May I proceed with that question? What do you mean, then, when 
you say that some salmon is of poor quality in inland waters? What do you 
mean by “inland waters’?—A. ‘Inland waters’ would relate to this delaying 
area, such as off the mouth of the Fraser river, and in the Fraser itself. 

Q. And in the Fraser itself?—-A. Yes. As a matter of fact, you would have 
difficulty in marketing the pink salmon caught in the Fraser river proper, on 
the American market, because of the deterioration in quality as compared 
to the quality of the American catch, caught in salt water. 

Q. May I ask another question on that, because, as Mr. Patterson indicated, 
it is very interesting to those of us who live on the Fraser. I would like 
to have this clear: you say that pink salmon, if it is shipped from Canada to 
the United States market, the United States market is not ready to accept 
the pink salmon from the Fraser river itself. Is that what you just said?— 
A. I would say that they would not accept them, on a competitive basis with 
their own. 

Q. Because of the quality?—-A. Because of the deterioration in quality. 


Mr. HAHN: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in that subject, as well, before 
we leave it. Am I to understand from your remarks, Mr. Chairman; that we will 
be calling Dr. Pritchard and Dr. Ozere Later? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they will be here as witnesses. 


By Mr. Hahn: 


Q. There is one question arising out of an answer that Dr. Royal gave 
to Mr. Goode in respect to quality, and relating to what I asked earlier. From 
the statement Dr. Royal just made, am I to take it that it would be preferable 
to have a late escapement rather than an early escapement, because a late 
escapement is possibly not as good a quality as an earlier run, and thereby 
we can expect some closures in the late season?—A. No, that is not true. We 
have to get back to the fact that you are dealing with specific populations 
all the way through the season. The earlier populations, for some reason, 
will go right up the river. Actually you can catch the fish at Hells Gate, 
and they would be competitive with the American market, but that is with 
regard to sockeye. But the pink salmon come in late, and_ they, 
together with the late sockeye, enter the Gulf of Georgia and drift 
back and forth from, we will say, Point Grey down towards Saturna island, and 
gradually, day by day, they will come in closer to the sheltered waters in the 
mouth of the Fraser. In the case of the Adams river sockeye, the peak period 
is from about August 25 to September 10 or 15, when the entire population 
will move up the Fraser river just like trained seals. In the meantime, they 
have deteriorated from, what has been considered to be one of the best 
populations of sockeye for canning, to one of the poorest, by this time. 

Now, they have still got oil left to migrate from, we will say, New 
Westminster to the Adams river, which is 300 miles, but they had a lot 


“more oil then than when they arrived off the mouth of the Fraser river. This 


happens just the same in respect to the pink salmon. They delay in the mouth 
of the Fraser, and even further away than the mouth of the Fraser, for a while, 


when they first arrive. At this time they are just as good as if they were 


caught at Pt. Roberts. It is only after this migration begins, and after they have 
laid there for a long period of time, that they begin to deteriorate. 

Q. It is the relationship to the pink salmon that I was interested in.—A. We 
like to get our escapement from the peak of each race, but due to the over- 
lapping of so many races, we cannot always do that. 
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Q. So you would prefer to have all your catch caught early in the season ~ 
so that we get our best quality in our canned salmon?—A. No. It is a matter q 
of where you catch the fish. It does not make any difference, early in the season, 
where you catch the fish, whether it is away up the river, or out in the ocean. 
But, as the season progresses, then you do have to worry about the quality of 
the fish in the river, having regard to the competitive market, because of this 
delay period. But, they are different fish than the ones you are dealing with 
earlier. 

Q. Perhaps I should have rephrased my question by including “early in the 
race of that particular species’”?—-A. Yes. It is better to catch the first part of 
the run, and get your escapement from the peak. We do not like to 
take our escapement from the later portion of the run, because, like ‘ 
any population of animals, you have got what we call normality—which | 
represents the bulk of the run—and then you have got variants on each side, 
which are not functioning quite right. This applies whether it is human beings, © 
or grasshoppers, or anything else. 

Q. By doing that you can regulate the escapement better, can you not?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. Why do they deteriorate, as you say, and lose oil? Is it because they do 
not eat?—A. ‘Because they do not eat. 

Q. Because they do not eat?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I thought. I just wanted to make sure of that. 


By Mr. MacNaught: 


Q. Dr. Royal, would you care to make a statement on the effect of the 
Fraser power dams on the work of the commission?—A. Yes, I would particu- 
larly like to make a statement in order to bring home the need for arriving at 
an equitable settlement with the United States in respect of the Columbia river, 
more than anything else. Because, without a settlement in respect of the 
Columbia river, it may be necessary to have power dams on the Fraser river, 
and there is no answer to the problem of fish versus power on the main Fraser. 
You cannot, for instance, have one dam on the Fraser river. You can talk about 
building one dam on the Fraser river, but you have got to have several. 
Anyone, who is an engineer, knows that when you have a spring flow of 
280,000 cubic feet per second, and a winter flow of 12,000 cubic feet per second, 
and you have to provide industry with power all year round, you have got to 
modify the spring flow and raise the winter flow. So, there is not such a thing 
possible as one dam. 

Another thing that must be considered: what government is going to say 
that you can have one dam on the Fraser, but after that, no one can have any 
more? That is not democratic psychology, if you will pardon that expression. 
Once it starts, it needs full development of the Fraser river, and coincident 
with the full development is the destruction of salmon. I could take half an © 
hour to tell you why, but I can assure you, gentlemen, that there can be no 
such thing as dams and salmon on the main Fraser river. 

We are currently negotiating with the British Columbia Power Gonmtesees 
_ for instance, in the hopes that 700,000, or 800,000 kilowatts, or horsepower can 
be developed by the Fraser without damaging any appreciable amount of fish, 
but that is in a tributary area. There is a three million horsepower potential. 
in the Columbia river, and three million horsepower will support three million 
people in British Columbia on their current standard of living. Whatever you 
get from the United States, and from the downstream effects, will add that 
much more power. Of course, if you put it into aluminum, or something of 
that kind, it will be used up very shortly and will not support that type of 
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population. I am not speaking against the aluminum industry, or the Kittimat 
development, which produces 500,000 tons. That is a very wonderful thing, 
because that power was not much good for anything else. But, on the Columbia 
river, and the lower mainland, their economic future is in fisheries. So, without 
looking at it from solely a fish standpoint, or a biased standpoint, it depends 
on the effect of general industry, and that includes fish. 

If you can get the Columbia river development, by agreement, isolating 
it from all of these international ramifications, then everyone will be willing 
to develop the Columbia river, and to bring the power to wherever it is 
needed—whether it is to the Kootenays—to the lower mainland—or even 
Victoria. But, it is important that the agreement be settled, because they are 
going to need power. 

Now, I am not going to suggest that either atomic energy or gas plants 
is the answer today, but I am going to say this; that if you read the technical 
literature of atomic energy, you will know that Canada and the United States 
are producing 30,000 tons of uranium a year now. In addition to that, they 


are building reactors and scattering them all over the United States. In 


another ten years you are going to have atomic power in the Northwest, and 
people will recognize it as a common thing. Then, if you have saved your 
fisheries on the Fraser river, they will probably be worth twice what they are 
today, and the people will be perfectly happy to pay another mill for power, 
or another two mills to maintain that fishery. 

So, it is quite important that you meet the power needs now, and that you 
do not stop the development of British Columbia, or the adjoining regions— 
Alberta, for instance, but give them their power until this other development 
comes along. The only place you can provide it, without any large complication, 
is the Columbia river. You have got to have an agreement with the United 
States before you start that development, or you will not get any downstream 
advantages. That is human nature. I am an American, and I am speaking 
quite frankly. 

Mr. Stick: Dr. Royal— 


The CHAIRMAN: Has this to do with the power question? 
Mr. STIcK: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean indicated he wished to be allowed to ask 
a question before. 


By Mr. Stick: 


@. You say definitely in your view, that you cannot have power and 
salmon on the Fraser?—-A. You might save much of the salmon run in the 
lower part of the river, but the salmon industry, as we once knew it, and the 
salmon industry as we know it today, cannot exist with power development 
on the main Fraser. - 

Now, we have the Kittimat development on the Fraser watershed which 
is currently doing very little damage, and which produces one million horse- 
power. We hope that we can produce or allow the development of another 
700,000 or 800,000 horsepower in another region of the Fraser off of the main 
river without seriously damaging the fishing industry. 

When you put a series of dams on the Fraser, you will be interfering with 
the normal migration. You are dealing with fish, and all the ingenuity of man 
cannot teach a fish to swim over a vertical flow without hesitating, nor will 
it teach a fish to swim into water that has suddenly been lowered 10 degrees 
lower in temperature than that which he has an inherent ability to accept as 
normal. If for instance you lengthen the migration period of the Stewart lake 
race, which migrates a distance of 850 miles at a rate of 30 miles a day without 
eating, for three days it will seriously interfere with the fish’s ability to 
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propagate itself. If the time were lengthened to six days they would not even 
get there. There are eight dam sites including the Moran dam, if the Moran 
dam could be built, between Prince George and the Delta area. We believe 
it would be impossible—and I am speaking about people who have years of 
experience in this and I have had twenty-nine years experience myself—on the 
basis of current research or on what we know from past experience that you 
could ever eliminate time delays at a dam which would be less than two days 
per dam. There is not a fish in the Fraser river which would get to the spawn- 
ing grounds if delayed twelve days. Some of them will in six days 
but none in twelve days. Even then we have the problem of down- 
stream migrants. We have a tremendous river, we have debris, and a huge 
volume of water. These fish are coming down the river just like chips following 
in the current. They have no shoreline or bottom to orient themselves and you 
have to put something there to say, no you do not go there you go here, but 
every instinct that a fish has says, I have got to go with the current, there is 
something wrong here but I must go with the current. There is your problem. 

You will hear a lot about easy ways of solving the fish problem, but if 
they ever do develop the Fraser river I am saying here on record that it cannot 
be done and have the fishing industry as you knew it in the past and as you 
know it today. It is going to happen on the Columbia river and the fish are 
much more tolerant there. 

I was at a meeting of the army engineers private power companies and fish 
people to speak at a luncheon on this very problem. Their attitude is that 
in little more than ten years we will have wrung every kilowatt out of the 
Columbia river that is there and what are we going to tell the people if we 
do not have some fish left. They were speaking about a $54 million research 
programme to see if they could save what remains of their salmon runs. They 
have built the finest facilities in the world and I do not think that you could 
improve on them very much, but they are not quite good enough. They will 
lose most of their fish. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. You mentioned the Moran dam. You might tell our eastern friends | 


where the Moran dam would be located.—A. It is just above Lillooet, above 
the Thompson river. It would not interfere with any species except the sock- 
eye and spring salmon, but 60 per cent of the original Fraser sockeye run 
was produced above the Moran dam. If you had the 1913 pack which was 
produced above the Moran dam you could sell it in Seattle or England today for 
$105 million. Now it is up to $105 million and maybe in a few more years 
you could sell it for $150 million.. It is becoming a luxury item. 

Q@. There was a speech made in the British Columbia legislature to the 
effect that the Moran dam will not affect fisheries in British Columbia. Would 
you be of a contrary opinion to that?—A. Absolutely. I think the man had 
no facts upon which to make that statement except information provided by a 
man who has no experience in the fishing business. 

Q. You would think that the man does not know what he is speaking 
about?—A. Definitely. 


By Mr. Hahn: , 

Q. I have a question following a statement by Doctor Royal and I must 
say I am very pleased to hear his remarks. I think he recognizes that all 
members of this committee as well as in the house have supported him in 
this respect. You did say, if I heard it correctly, that probably seven or 
eight hundred thousand horsepower more in the river could be developed. 
Were you referring to the Fraser river?—-A. The Fraser water-shed, not the 
main Fraser. 
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@. I have another question in connection with the Columbia river develop- 
ment, What effect would it have in the development of the Columbia river 
if they found it necessary to divert the water from the Columbia into the 
Fraser; would it affect the salmon industry?—-A. There is an Official report 
which was issued by the department and prepared by the technical 
staff of the Department of Fisheries and the salmon commission which 
clarifies that whole thing. It would be worse than the Moran because it 
would destroy the tremendous pink salmon potential in the Thompson and 
flood out the spawning grounds. The report actually states that the fish 
protective facilities would cost over $300 million for the dams to be constructed, 
and the technicians in preparing their report could not recommend their 
constructions because they do not think they would do any good even when 
built. 

Q. Could I interpret your remarks to mean then that the salmon com- 
mission would be opposed to any diversion of the Columbia waters into the 
Fraser because of its effect?—-A. I should clear up one point. The salmon 
commission as an international agency would not oppose anything in Canada 
but we would give technical reports as to the complete negative effect on 
the Fraser. We are required, under our terms of the reference, to make 
recommendations to the government on any of these projects affecting the 
fisheries. 

@. Your recommendation would be no diversion.—A. That recommenda- 
tion has already been made. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


Q. If this discussion on the question of the dams:on the Fraser or the 
diversion of the Columbia is dealt with, there is one other aspect of the matter 
on which I would like to ask one or two questions. I’am wondering what 
consideration the- commission may have given to anticipation of the pink 
salmon being brought under their jurisdiction in order to plan for the reha- 
bilitation of the pink salmon fisheries. Doctor Royal made several references 
‘ to the potential development of the pink runs in the lower Thompson. He 
also made several references to the effect of the elimination of certain races 
of various species, and the fact that the Hell’s Gate slide largely eliminated 
the pink runs above Hell’s Gate. If I understand those facts correctly it 
must mean that there will have to be a tremendous job done if the pink 
runs above Hell’s Gate are to be restored to what they were at one 
time.—A. The only reference that has been made to restoration work was 
the creation of an off-year run in this experiment at Jones Creek. I believe 
that is being done by the department. 

Q. There is also the question of the restoration of the odd-year run to 
its former proportions. Can you give us some information as to the plans which 
the commission have in mind?—-A. The number one item, of course, 
is to eliminate the serious probability of destroying what I have referred 
to as competitive fishing... In other words the promulgation of more drastic 
' regulations on both countries to guarantee that the rapid increase in 
gear does not result in overfishing. The number two item is that by 
determining the true timing, which no one knows exactly, of these 
various sections of the run, particularly the ones to the Fraser river, 
we would so direct our regulations or promulgate them in such a manner that 
there would be a greater escapement to the upper river where the rehabilita- 
tion potential is so great. Then there is the long term plan of deciding exactly 
what the size of this numerical escapement should be which requires an 
actual survey of the spawning grounds to determine the proper density so 
that we can say 20,000 fish is enough for this stream and 50,000 is enough for 
that and we are going to regulate it in order to get that 20,000 and 50,000. 
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Because the pinks go to sea immediately there is a much larger variation in 
survival for the returning pinks than the sockeye which spend a year in fresh 
water. You do have a higher variation in ocean survival with pink salmon 
than with sockeye. That is the basic thing. 

Where we operate more or less in an isolated manner with respect to 
the sockeye we will be working in liaison with both the Washington Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and the Canadian Department of Fisheries on the pink 
salmon, and it is so provided in this protocol because the catch in convention 
waters would affect the escapement in waters outside the convention not 
related to the Fraser river. Any research work to determine time of passage 
of these races through convention waters would require the recovery of tags 
on the spawning grounds and on the streams outside convention waters. The 
commission do not want to become involved in expanding their activities and 
infiltrating into all these other areas. We would want the Washington and the 
Canadian Department of Fisheries, in this case, to come and work with us as 
a team and we would work with them as a team, we in our area, because of 
its international character and they in their own areas. With one minor 
exception the sockeye spawn in the Fraser river and migrate through the 
international waters so this liaison was not required with respect to the 
sockeye but is required with respect to the pink. 

Hon. Mr. SIncLaIrn: Did you mean to say with one exception within the 
Fraser water-shed? : 

The WITNESS: There are lots of sockeye runs in Northern British 
Columbia but in respect to our convention waters there is only one minor 
exception, for instance, in the Skagit River, Puget Sound. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


@. Are there remnant survivors up-stream on which you can rebuild or 
do you have to start from scratch?—-A. Asa matter of fact they are rebuilding 
fairly rapidly right now. When salmon are knocked down they have a 
tremendous ability to compensate for that excessive mortality, so the few 
pairs left are producing at a tremendous rate. When the fishways were put 
in.in 1945 a few fish went through. Now I believe the Department of Fisheries 
estimate there were 70,000 spawners in Seton Creek and about 250,000 in the 
area above Hell’s Gate in 1955. They are coming back, but they have to come 
back in the millions to get the true rehabilitated value for the industry. 

@. Are those fish which started back through Hell’s Gate survivors of 
fish which had spawned above Hell’s Gate or of fish that had previously 
spawned below gradually moving up?—-A. We assume that they are fish that 
spawned just below Hell’s Gate which could not get through. A few got 
through and spawned above; but Seton Creek was not observed to have any 
fish for two cycles. Pinks stray more than do sockeye and have more toler- 
ance to a change in environment than do sockeye. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean. 


By Mr. MacLean: 


Q. Did I understand Dr. Royal correctly when he said the late races are 
actually slow races; that they take the difference in time because the late 
races take longer to get to the spawning grounds and the earlier races tend to 
go right through?—-A. That, generally, is a true statement. 

Q. Following on that, it would seem that the further away you are from 
the spawning ground, some migration of the different races would overlap. In 
other words, it happens even though you may start from where they start 
at approximately the same time?—-A. No. that does not follow as far as salt 
water migration is concerned. They all have about the same speed in salt water. 
It is the late races that stop at the mouth of the Fraser river and delay. 
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Q. But before they stop there?—-A. Their migration is approximately at 
the same speed as that of the early races. 

Q. There would be a greater overlapping?—-A. Why they rush in and get to 
the mouth of the Fraser to drift around there for three weeks, we do not know, 
but it is because of some necessity for their survival. Some hereditary charac- 
teristic requires it. 


By Mr. Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare) : 


Q. Why is it that in the east we encourage off-shore fishing while in your 
comments I would judge that you do not encourage it. Why is there that differ- 
ence?—A. In the first place, when you get into the off-shore area the fish 
are feeding, are not mature, and they have not reached their maximum size. 
secondly, we have developed a fishery which requires so much regulation for 
inside waters that we are eS in a desperate situation to try to control 
inside gear. 

Thirdly, we are regulating fishing on the basis of each racial population. We 
actually identify the sockeye population and the fishing mortality of each 
individual race from the scales samples. By characteristics of the fresh water 
growth which is recorded on the scales we can tell in which lake the fish 
grew up. Therefore we know what races are there and their approximate 
abundance. We can do that because we know there are several general 
categories or groups of races which are due but we do not know exactly when 


they will come in or how large the population will be. 


But when you get out in the ocean two things happen; you are mixing 
races from all the other sockeye streams, and the situation becomes so confused 
that you do not know what you are catching. You do not know when you are 
catching too much or too little of one race. 

Secondly, the fish are immature. In the case of sockeye and pinks, these 
pinks are only two years old. They are only about twelve inches longer than 
when they started their second growing summer, and they average about 
six pounds when they come in to spawn. So it is very important whether 
they are mature or not. 

We have too much fishing now oe we have immature fish. We cannot 
identify the fish and in addition the Japanese are abstaining from fishing 
off our coasts of North America because we are harvesting these fish to the 
maximum. 

Recognizing all these adverse effects, why should we allow new fisheries 
to develop which requires new boats, new types of gear, and which will bring 
about a complete economic revolution in the existing fisheries and for what 
reason? For possible economic advantage to a few, but to the detriment of, 
and probably to the destruction, of our agreement with Japan. The situation 
calls for proper scientific management of fishing and proper regulation and 
control. That is why, to my knowledge, there has been no major objection to 
the high seas closure to net fishing by anybody in either country, because 
they recognize these things. 


The meeting at Seattle was completely harmonious. Mr. Clark, the Can- 
adian Deputy Minister was there, and Dr. Kask was there, and everyone 


agreed that it was not only a necessity, but also that it had to be done 


before all this economic disruption set in. 


If we let it go for a couple of years, you would have an inside fleet 
almost twice as big as you needed to harvest the fish in inside waters and a new 
additional fishery off-shore and because of that you would not get the proper 
economic returns. There is a lot of difference between bringing your fish in 
two or three hundred miles and when you catch fish of the same quality much 
closer to home. 
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By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. Would you go so far as to say that you think it is a mistake for us to 
have off-shore salmon fishing in the east?—-A. No. In the first place I know 
nothing about it. It is a different species. There are many ramifications and 
I would be the last even to volunteer a suggestion about it. 

Q. The reason you gave then is peculiar to the Pacific coast?—-A. That is 
Lue, 


By Mr. Robichaud: 
Q. Is there such a thing as off-shore salmon fishing on the east coast? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Not in the sense in which Dr. Royal was talking about it. 
Your fishing is pretty close to shore on the east coast. In fact it is all done 
within five, six or seven miles of the coast. So in the sense that you are talking 
about off-shore fishing, it does not prevail there. This is fishing which may 
take place from 25 to 75 miles off-shore. In fact, it could go all the way 
to Japan. 


The WITNESS: We have off-shore fisheries and we have had them for 50 
years for the fresh fish market and for spring and silver salmon. The fish are 
very carefully handled, iced and cleaned with the result that they demand a 
very high price in the fresh fish market. But when they are caught with other 
forms of gear they do not present as attractive a product. 


By Mr. Barnett: ‘ 


Q. Earlier in your remarks you made reference to your meeting on 
off-shore fisheries, and I wondered if you would care to expand a little on 
the discussions concerning the control of fisheries and some agreement that 
was being reached in regard to the regulation and the control of fisheries 
between the two countries——A. Due to the fact that there is no inter- 
national treaty and due to the fact that the three states, Washington, 
Oregon and California have no right to negotiate with Canada because 
of the- constitution of the United States, there has never been any way; 
nobody could see a way whereby they could get together on regulating 
troll fishing because troll fishing takes place seven days a week and 
with unlimited size of boats, gear and everything else. There has 
been no regulation. In the meantime their catch is substantial, and with the 
many problems arising in the fisheries, there was a great need for them to seek 
methods of conservation and not do it all in inside waters. So through that, 
the meeting in Seattle was brought about primarily for net fishing. It was 
‘recognized that there was no formula, but so long as the State Department in 
Washington D.C. represented the three states, and so long as the Canadian 
Deputy Minister of Fisheries was there representing Canada, they could do 
the talking, and the states, and the other people could sit down and tell them 
what they thought ought to be done. In that way it was entirely constitutional. 
I heard no objection from the trollers. They did not object because the three 
states had asked their trollers to close down for an extra two months or so, 
but they could not tell their own fishermen that if they closed down the 
Canadian fishermen would not come down and fish in the same waters. But 
when they had this meeting of both countries and got the trollers together, 
they were very happy to do their share towards conservation, and to reduce 
their catch. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: The overlapping was merely as to the size limit regula- 
tions, and the season at the first of the year, to start on April 15. 


The WITNESS: Yes. Before that they could fish the year around; but the 
season was set from April 15 to October 15, I believe. 
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Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, and a size limit on spring salmon was suggested at 
a minimum of 26 inches or the equivalent by weight to that of spring salmon. 
Those are regulations that the three states have had for the last two or 
three years. 

Mr. BARNETT: The understanding was that the Canadian fishing regula- 
tions would be drawn into conformity with them? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right. We do not have an exact agreement yet, 
whether it will be 25, 26 or 27. That is yet to be settled. A recommendation 
will be brought in. Those were the only two things. There was no change 
in the cohoe season because ours is pretty much the same. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Hon. Mr. SrncLarr: Could we spare Dr. Royal, Mr. Chairman? We have 
our other three experts here as far as the Canadian side of the bill is con- 
cerned, so could we spare Dr. Royal? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think so. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The 
meeting is now adjourned until 3.30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
3,30. p.m: 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. I see that we 
have a quorum. I would like at this time to announce the personnel of the 
sub-committee on agenda and procedure for 1957. It is as follows: the 
chairman, Mr. Barnett; and Messrs. Hahn, MacNaught, Nowlan and Stuart 
(Charlotte). 

This morning the minister brought along in response to a promise which 
he had made in the house a protocol of exchange of ratifications of the con- 
vention for the protection, preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon 
fisheries in the Fraser river system, done at Washington, this 28th day of 
July, 1937, and signed by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, and Herbert M. Marler, Canadian Minister. 

I would suggest, if it is agreeable to the committee, that this document 
be included as an appendix to the evidence today. 


Agreed. 
(See appendix A.) 


Before Dr. Royal left at the conclusion of this morning’s session I thanked 
him for his statement on your behalf. I may say there are no other state- 
ments to be made, but we have with us, from left to right, Mr. Oczere, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Department of Fisheries, Dr. Kask, Chairman 
of the Fisheries Research Board, and Dr. Pritchard, director of Conservation 
Development Services of the Department of Fisheries. They are here to answer 
any questions that you may care to put to them. I am also glad to see that the 
minister is also here this afternoon. 

Now, Mr. Barnett have you a question? 

Mr. BARNETT: There are one or two matters which were touched upon 
in the statement we had this morning and I thought perhaps that Dr. Kask 
or Dr. Pritchard might be able to give us some further information about 
those matters this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. BARNETT: I would like to hear, as I mentioned this morning, what 
evidence we have on the relative importance of the pink salmon stock enter- 
ing the treaty area from the south end of Vancouver Island, that is, the waters 
off the south end as compared with stock entering down through the Johnson 
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Strait from the north end of Vancouver Island. I wonder if we could have 
any additional information which may be available, and if research has been - 
done to determine the relative importance of those stocks, or whether in 
connection with pink salmon it is possible to identify the different races as I 
understand they have been able to do in the case of sockeye salmon, 


Dr. Kask: Speaking to that for a moment, we do have some information 
on your question, Mr. Barnett, arising out of tagging experiments which we 
conducted in various parts of the Johnstone Strait. Pink salmon are not 
confined to the Fraser river. There are some large populations which migrate 
to and grow in small streams and creeks on the coast of Vancouver Island as 
well as on the west coast of the mainland. Consequently a large number of 
fish which we tagged went into the small streams and were recovered in 
the local fishery on Johnstone Strait and a little to the south; but there was 
a substantial number which have gone into the treaty area, as well, and a few 
have gone into the Fraser river but the proportion varies from year to year. 
We have had only two years of experiments to go by. There is a substantial 
number, up to one quarter or more of the fish which were tagged in the 
Johnstone Strait area and which were found in the treaty area, and a similar 
percentage have been found in the mouth of the Fraser and in the Fraser 
itself. | ai 

Mr. BARNETT: I wonder what the plans are in the Department of Fisheries 
in regard to the regulation and control of the fisheries in the area above the 
treaty waters in respect to those pink salmon stocks. What I am getting at is 
this: what proportion of those stocks is going to be excluded from equal 
division of the catch, and also what co-operation will there be between the 
international commission and our Canadian Department of Fisheries in respect 
to ensuring proper escapement of those particular stocks? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: According to the treaty, that exigency is allowed for. We 
are asked to carry on experiments in areas outside the treaty waters in 
co-operation with the commission. That is, we will carry on tagging in these 
areas just outside the treaty waters to discover, if we can, just what effect 
on fisheries this salmon control has had. I think what is worrying you is if it 
can be proven that exploitation outside the treaty waters is the thing that is 
affecting them. This of course never occurs on the basis of these results to 
carry out the necessary protection. 

It is the same with the case of sockeye. In the case of sockeye when it is 
proven that a certain run is coming through, then we automatically put a 
closure on that run, and they go through the Johnstone Strait into the treaty 
area. There is no division, however, of the Fraser river pinks which actually 
never enter into the international fishery; that is, they go through the Johnstone 
Strait and never enter into the international fishery so they are not counted 
in a division of the catch. 


Mr. BARNETT: Are our Canadian regulations designed to allow Canadian 
fishermen to make a fair exploitation of that fishery before they enter the 
treaty area waters? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: That is true. 

Mr. BARNETT: So long as it does not interfere with the conservation? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Exactly. 


Mr. GoopE: I admit that this may be raising a question of importance 
because I have quite a large number of fishermen in my riding, but in these 
treaty water how many American fishermen are affected, and how many 
Canadian fishermen? Can you give me an estimate on it? And following that 
I want to proceed with another question after you answer the first one. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I do not think I have those figures here. 
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Mr. GooDE: Could you estimate the number? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: No, I am sorry. 

Mr. GoopDE: Would there be more American than Canadian fishermen? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I would doubt it. I would think they would be almost 
the same in number because at times the Canadian fishing there is extremely 
heavy, especially when the gill netters move down there. 

Mr. GOoDE: You have no idea then of the number involved? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: No, but I think I could get that number for you. We have 
the catch figures, and we can get that number for you. 

Mr. GoopDE: Looking at this treaty, as the next part of my question, what 
is this going to do to the average Canadian fisherman? Dr. Royal said this 
morning, if I understood him correctly, that under certain circumstances 
American fishermen would be put off the water if the Canadians were not 
catching sufficient pink salmon. Is that right? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right. 

Mr. GoopE: Then what is the anticipated picture of the whole situation? 
Are Americans now catching more than Canadians in these waters we are 
talking about? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: In these waters the Americans at one time did catch as 
much as 75 per cent of the catch but after they abolished the traps, we began 
to catch up and last year we were up to about 46 per cent of the catch, so that 
right now as it stands at the moment, the Canadian fisherman stands 
to benefit. 

Mr. GOODE: He stands to benefit by this treaty? | 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, up to 4 or 5 per cent. 


Mr. Goopr: I would expect that to be the case because our Minister of 


_ Fisheries comes from British Columbia and he had a very important part to 


play in the formation of this treaty. You would say then that it could be 
expected that because of this treaty Canadian fishermen would get more days 
of fishing under this treaty? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Not more days of fishing, but it could be expected that 
the Canadian fishermen under this treaty would get a bigger portion of the 
fish which are there, such as pink salmon. Do you see what I mean? 


Mr. GooDE: Yes, but still going back to my point, are saying that Canadian 
fishermen will not get more days of fishing? What will happen if it is found 
that the American fishermen are catching more fish than they should catch 
under this treaty and what are you going to do? Are you going to give the 
Canadians more fishing or are you going to cut off the Americans? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I am afraid that while we both have the same idea we are 
perhaps arguing against one another. The actual fact is that there has been a 
50-50 division of the pink salmon catch in the convention area, and if the 
American fishermen are catching more, and if you are asking how it is con- 
trolled, let me say that it is controlled on a day to day basis. The American 
fisheries are closed while the Canadian fishermen catch up, therefore there 
would be as close to 50 per cent of the fish going into the area as possible. 


Mr. GoopE: Does it mean more fish for the Canadian? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right, because we give you the promise of more 
days of fishing; and if the run were larger, there would be more days of 
fishing providing that the gear did not catch much more fish than it caught 
before. All these things would change, when it would be expected that 
more fish are going to Canadians through this treaty; that is a final statement. 


Dr. KASK: Yes. 


tn 
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Hon. Mr. SINcLaAIR: I think we are missing the most important point. It is 
true that immediately we will get half of all the fish that are available. Up 
to now we have been getting less than half. But the real advantage is that 
this commission will be able to rebuild the pink salmon fishery to its old 
level, as they have the sockeye fishery, and so there will be a lot more fish for 
the fishermen of both the United States and Canada in years ahead, because 
of the job they will do. They are getting more at the moment out of the 
fifty-fifty share. They will get much more as the years go by as they rebuild 
this fishery to its old level. 

Mr. GoopE: What system have you got? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: There is a system in British Columbia and Washington 
called the pink slip system. Every fish landed is reported, and those slips are 
collected every day. We have been collecting them all the time. 

Mr. Hopgson: Inspectors? 

Dr. KASK: Yes. 

Mr. RoBICcCHAUD: We all know in the last 25 years the Atlantic coast catch 
of salmon has declined. Could Dr. Pritchard give us that information; could 
he give the information to the committee as to what was the trend of the 
catch in the last 20 or 25 years on the Atlantic coast, as compared with the 
Pacific coast. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: The general trend of the catch? 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Yes, either downward or upward, or at a level. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: The Pacific coast has not been like the Atlantic coast. The 
Pacific coast has had its ups and downs but, generally speaking, except for 
this catastrophy on the Fraser, the Pacific coast, especially the British Columbia 
catch, has maintained a relatively stable level. It has been done slowly. But 
this catastrophy on the Fraser river which was caused by the Hell’s Gate 
slide, made a sudden drop in one of the biggest rivers. But, since that time, 
and with the rebuilding of the Fraser river, our British Columbia catch has 
stayed pretty well. We had a bad year that year, but that DDC uss to be one of 
the years that all of the cycles hit the same level. 


Mr. GoopE: It was pretty well stabilized? 
Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, and we hope it can be increased. 
Mr. GoopE: What is the attitude of the department in regard to the eres 


of fishermen fishing, for instance, in the mouth of the Fraser river? Most 


likely most of the officials have seen a number of fishermen fishing on a spare- 
time basis. Does licensing come into this treaty in the final analysis, in regard 
to the conservation of fish. Many are the problems we have had from the 
Fraser river. We are having part time fishermen who come in there where 
the fishermen are not getting enough catch, really to keep them going. I was 
wondering whether the department has any future st for allocating licences 
on the Fraser river. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Perhaps it is not fair to ask an administrator in the 
department that question. So far as the commission is concerned, it has no 
control over licensing, at all. Whatever fishing effort there is on the Canadian 
and the American sides is reflected in the catch. They control the catch day 
to day. So, if, first of all, sufficient salmon get through and spawn, then the 
catch is equally divided between the Americans and the Canadians. We have 
many more fishermen and much more gear than we need out there to catch 


our salmon. But we have never restricted the issue of fishing licences. There 
are some fields where there is control exercised over licences; but just as taxi- | 


cabs are licensed in the big cities, for example, these licences become: vey 
valuable because they are restricted. 
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We have not restricted the issue of fishing licences on either of the two 
coasts. On the west coast a man has to be a Canadian citizen before he can 
be issued a commercial licence. The job of the commission is to handle the 
fishery, accepting the number of fishermen who take out licences to fish. 


Mr.. PATTERSON: We understand that in the event of American fishermen 
getting more than their share, they are taken off until the Canadians catch 
goes up. Does that work in reverse? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Yes. . . 


Mr. PATTERSON: In the event of the Canadians out-fishing the others, 
they are taken off? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: It is only fair to add that the commission has had 
remarkable success. In eight years of controlling this big and dynamic fishery, 
the difference between the total Canadian catch and the total American catch, 
as Dr. Royal said, is less than half of one per cent. And that edge is in favour 
of the Canadians at the present time. It could quite as easily go the other 
way, of course; but it has been remarkably successful, and that is mainly 
because of the control we have over the landings of fish. Every fish caught 
is reported that night, because of our system in British Columbia and in the 
State of Washington of having immediate reports on the fish landings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall clause 1 carry? 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to ask too many questions, 
but one of the matters that was touched upon in the discussion we had in the 
house was what we called the Jones Creek experiment, in the establishment 
of a new or artificial run or a new run of pinks in an artificial stream. 


I notice in the annual report, that is the last annual report of the fisheries 
research board, only brief mention has been made of that. I wonder perhaps 
if we could have a little more information as to just. what was done, when 
it was done, and what was done, so far as the scientific knowledge in connec- 
tion with it goes. The potential significance of it, in relation to this treaty 
would be of interest to us. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Perhaps we can have a double-barrelled answer. It is 
a double-barrelled experiment. I think you know why it was installed there. 
The Department of Fisheries engineers and biologists installed it. It is because, 
in an attempt to provide spawning areas for fish that were in Jones creek with 
the establishment of the Jones creek power station all the water was used. It 
is diverted to a power station on the Fraser river. Therefore there would have 
been no water in Jones creek, except on an over-flow basis. 


Now, we could have asked for three things. One was a hatchery, which 
would carry all the fish that went in there—the eggs from the fish. The 
other was enough water to cover the spawning ground, and the third was to 
try out this prepared spawning channel. 


Now the Fisheries Research Board has done a lot of work on special 
channels in your constituency at Nile creek. On the basis of its results, we 
asked the company to build this 2,000-foot channel with a special level in it, 
which they did, and a special control of the water going in. In this way we 
use less water, and we have a prepared good spawning channel. They have 
also put a fence in, and divert the fish to the special channel. The runs that 
come up there now are diverted into one section, which is prepared. We get a 
much better return. From the natural run which came in, we got a return of 
eggs to fry—that is, fry in proportion to eggs deposited, of 35 per cent. This 
compared with the natural return of from about 8 to 20 per cent. It is perhaps 
three to four times as efficient. 
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Now, the second phase of the experiment is one which was conducted by 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, and had to do with off years, making 
use of this special channel. So I think Dr. Kask should report upon it. We 


sometimes do not know which is which, but I believe this is one that they. 


have suggested. 


Dr. Kask: Gentlemen, there is no reason, so far as we can see, scientific- 
ally, why there should be an off year for pink salmon. The pink salmon occur 
in quantities, as you heard this morning, from the southern part of British 
Columbia, in the odd years, and the northern part, curiously Sc in the 
even years. 

But there is no reason, that we can see, why there should be an off year. 
The pink salmon are born in streams and as young they do.not spend any 
appreciable time in fresh water at all. They feed on their yolks after they are 
born, for a little time, and then immediately go to sea. So they are not 
dependent upon fresh water, a sizable body of fresh water, at any rate, for 
their early nourishment. 

So, so far as we know, there should be no reason, that is, no known 
scientific reason, why we cannot build up these off years. And the potential of 
that is remarkable, if it can be done. 

We have tried to do this on several occasions. This Jones_creek experi- 
ment we have just reviewed is the first one to show promise. We got a sizable 
return in the even year from an even year’s spawning, from eggs we 
introduced from the north, where the even year pinks occur. 

But the fact that we did have this encouraging result does not mean that 
the final success has yet been achieved. One reason is that we have to do it 
on a sufficiently substantial scale that the usual enemies of the salmon will 
not be able to eat them all up. That is what usually happens in an eine 
of this kind, when done on a small scale. 

So we establish a minimum basis upon which the transplantation in an 
off year should be carried out. Now that we have a small natural basis upon 


which to work, we are trying to build it up by artificial means, added to the 


normal returns. 

In order to build it up from there, and extend it from there, we will have 
to build the potential of this small creek up, first, and then we hope—because 
the pink salmon stray more from their home stream than some of our other 
species—we will then just have to hope that the strays will spawn in the 
adjacent streams. So actually it is a small stream program. But we think 
after two years, if we are lucky as we were in the first year, we can build 
up this and immediately adjacent streams. Over a period of a sufficient 
number of years, if we can give a transfusion of new stock by introducing 
salmon from the north, we can possibly establish a run which will be 
substantial and permanent. But it has to be started at a focal point. You 
cannot do it haphazardly. We have to build up a potential in the Jones Creek 
area first, so that it will carry itself before we move on to another area. That 
is the situation we are in today. mt 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I could add that our success thus far has been outstanding. 
That is true; but we must establish a self-perpetuating run. The point is 
that it is all right to talk about prepared spawning channels, such as we 
have; but, first, you have got to get the fish to come into the channel. We have 
succeeded with that. Then, when you are building up runs, you must have 
self-perpetuating runs, because you cannot take eggs from other areas. It is 
all right for the people in the Fraser river to be able to take eggs from Skeena 
but,, eventually, the Skeena people may decide that their run is getting too 
low and they will want those eggs. So, we are hoping to build up self- 
sustaining runs. We have to prove that, first. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Were there any pinks at all in the off year? 
It was not a case of just a peak? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: No. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Literally none at all. 
Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right. . 


Dr. Kask: On occasionally pink, but not of any significance. There was no 
pink fishery. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: In the Queen Charlotte islands, one of the biggest pinks 
areas, it is simply astounding, the tremendous runs in even years, and then, 
absolutely no pinks in the off years. That is the most extreme example. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It must be a matter of calendar-conscious 
fish. 


Hon. Mr. SINcLArIR: Since there are members here from Manitoba and 
Ontario, I wonder if you would tell them what we are doing, in conjunction 
with the Ontario government, trying to establish pink salmon in Hudson Bay. 


Dr. Kask: One of the new developments in biological management is the 
introduction of new species into areas where they have not occurred before. 
This, as our minister knows, is being carried out extensively in the Soviet 
Union. In fact, in some fields, the Russians are leading in that field. We are 
doing some of it in Canada, too. 

The experiment to which the minister referred is one in which we have 
co-operated with the government of Ontario in an effort to introduce two 
- species of salmon, Pacific salmon, into streams flowing into Hudson bay and 
James bay. That area has been established as being entirely marginal, where 
salmon may be able to survive, and where they may not. It is not a good 
area to try out, but it is good in this sense, that we have in Hudson bay a 
little private ocean of our own. If we can establish even a marginal run in 
that area, and that salmon can go into Hudson bay through their growing 
period, then we will have a private Canadian salmon run. ; 

But we are not putting too much faith on the possibilities here, because 
of the cold temperatures of that area. We find that the water stratification in the 
Hudson bay is cold in winter from the surface to the bottom. There is not 
a warmer area where these fish may hide. One of the things when the salt 
water, which can, as you know, before it freezes, get below the freezing 
point of fresh water, that happens is, the water on the eyeballs of the salmon 
freezes. That has been established experimentally, and that is one of the limiting 
factors that we think might limit the success of this otherwise possible 

story. 
‘ The first returns from that planting of two years ago are pink salmon, 
that are expected back, if there are any, this fall. 

The Ontario government, with our help, I hope, are going to go and see 
if this matter has resulted in some success. 


Mr. MacLean: Am I correct in assuming that the salmon return to the 
beds where they spawn regardless of what race they belong to? In other words, 
their migratory habits are established by their original environment rather 
than something they inherit? 


Dr. Kask: The evidence seems to be, that if you plant eyed eggs, very early 
in their history, that that will be their home area. It is on that basis that 
all these transplantings are made. There are some very precise experiments to 
prove that. In the relatively small areas of Cultus lake — and I will tell you how 
very sensitive they are to this — there is a little stream, about a mile and 
a half long, where an artifical spawning bed was made. The sockeye from Cultus 
Lake run never went into it. Salmon were planted there as eyed eggs, and four 
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years later they returned. They were not able to spawn and perpetuate them- 
selves. But they did go, not only to the mile and a half of stream, but back to 
the spring itself which fed the stream—they went to the spring and tried to 
fight into the spring. So, the actual homing instinct is very precise and very 
sensitive. 

Mr. WESELAK: The fact that the water freezes on the eyeballs, would 
that kill the fish, or blind them? ‘ 

Dr. Kask: It would eventually kill them. In our experimental tanks, 
where we brought the water artificially to that temperature, just to see if 
they were able to survive in such an area, it did not kill them immediately, 
but it finally did. 

Mr. BARNETT: Are the noha Wats of food somewhat similar in the Hudson 
bay to that Pacific area? 

Dr. KASK: The condition of feed in the Hudson bay is not as good. It is not 
a highly productive area, for the production of food, but there is enough food, 
of the kind that young salmon would live on, and grow on, that would support 
quite a substantial population. | 

Mr. HopGson: In the province of Ontario, the lake salmon are becoming 
almost extinct in a lot of our inland lakes. They have been getting eggs from 
Georgian bay, and Lake Superior, and so on, but they can only get enough 
eggs to take care of about 25 per cent of their hatchery facilities. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: That is because the so-called salmon progeny are lake 
trout, and are becoming extremely scarce in the one big area where they have 
a supply, and that is the Great Lakes. That has been the result of lampreys. 

Mr. Hopcson: Do you know of any place where we can get the eggs to 
put into these hatcheries in Ontario? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: There is really only one major source of supply of trout 
in tremendous quantities, and that is Great Slave lake. The government of 
Ontario actually did go up there and have a look. We have not given up 
that project, because when the time comes for rehabilitation of the Great 
Lakes, if it has to be done, this looks to be the one major source of supply in 
Canada for lake trout. 

Mr. HopaGson: Do you think the province of Ontario could get some eggs 
if they looked after them very carefully? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: In the case of the ones they are after, we would be 
very happy if they could be brought down in order to rebuild the Great Lakes, 
since we are involved in that. 

Mr. Hopcson: I am interested in building some great lakes in my own 
riding. 

Mr. BELL: Are these salmon, that we are speaking of, in the Great Lakes? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: They call them salmon trout in Ontario. They are lake 
trout. They are actually char. They are Great Lakes trout, or lake trout. 


They call them tobies down in New Brunswick, but you only have a few of 


them in the deeper lakes of New Brunswick. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, that raises a question in respect to the 
availability of data establishing the effects of the early closure on the Fraser 
as a conservation measure. I wonder if we could have any clarification of 
this? My colleague, Mr. Hahn, and myself are very interested in the matter. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Dr. Royal pointed out that there was a quality matter 
involved there. The other matter was conservation. I think that one of the 
main difficulties is, that there is the conservation of several species involved. 
This is conservation of the sockeye, of course, but the late run, fall fish, which 
include nearly all the chum salmon that go up there, are also involved. Now, 
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I know that, after you see the reports on the chum salmon spawning this year, 


you will say that there has been no success. But, we feel there has been some 
success in protecting these later runs. We feel that if they had not been 
protected there would be practically none in the Fraser river. We still feel 
that there has been some success in protecting these very late runs, particularly 


the chums, and to some extent the late cohoes. 


Mr. PATTERSON: There is not any data to prove that statement, though? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: The only data we have is, that we have a spawning there 
this year. We have had these chums spawning in those areas. Now, the unfor- 
tunate: part of it is, the chum planting, generally in southern British Columbia, 
has been very low this year. This, we think, is due to something else entirely. 
But, if you mean; is it greater fan it was Before: then as far as I am aware, 


4 it is not much prcaten but it is still there. 


Mr. PATTERSON: You mentioned as well, the quality factor. How is it, 


_ that according to the reports we get, the salmon, that are caught in that area 


and canned, are classed as the highest grade—grade A? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I do not know what your samples involve. You perhaps 
can tell me this, but it is quite obvious that it would be—for instance, if most 
of your catch from there was taken from these early runs—which Dr. Royal 
described this morning; these that come and go right through—then your 
quality would be high. Dr. Royal actually said, in respect of these early runs, 
that you could even catch them at Hells Gate and they would still be graded 
high. But, if- you caught nothing but the later runs, your quality would be 
low. Now, I do not know what year you are talking about. If it is either this 
year or the year before, we would suspect that they would be grade A, mainly, 
because you were not fishing very late in the fall. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I placed correspondence on the record in 1955, in respect 
to the previous year, I think. I believe I am right in that, and it indicated that 
the salmon graded as A even back then, no matter what time of the season 


in which they were caught. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: This is something that we would like to know about. 
There is no difference in the grade, after the ones that were caught after 
October 1—was it October 25, 1954, or back to October 15 in 1955? It was 
shoved back a little. 


Mr. Parrerson: Yes, it was set down to the end of September, and then 
back to September 16, I believe it was. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: You would have to take those last fish to make sure, because 
in the over-all they should grade A. 


Mr. Patterson: The indications were that all the salmon that were taken 


_ were grade A. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Canned salmon? 


Mr. PATTERSON: All the salmon that were caught in the Fraser river were 
graded A, and therefore the fishermen cannot see why that quality factor enters 
into it. 

‘ Dr. PRITCHARD: I do not like to argue with quality, because quality is a 
little out of my line. But, the point is; in canned salmon you have certain 
definite standards to meet. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I understand that. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: It would be expected that any canner, canning salmon, 
would only can those fish that met those standards. So, there might be a 
discard of some of the fish. We would not know about that. So that actually 


the grade of the canned salmon does not indicate the actual grade of these 
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fish up the river. Now, as Dr. Royal pointed out this morning, on the basis of 

the American grading, they would not be accepted at any time, probably. ° 

Mr. PattTeRsSoN: The American grading would be more strict than 
_Canadian grading? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, it would. They probably use more fish for the fresh 
market than for the canning market. 2 

Mr. MacLEAN: Does this mean that, of the late runs of salmon, there are 
some that may have come more quickly to the Fraser than others, or does it 
mean that some are just of better quality, and healthier fish, so to speak, 
and can stand the long journey, and the delay without deteriorating so much? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: It is a little difficult to say, Mr. MacLean. We are talking 
about five species here, and this makes it very complicated. For instance, the 
species that I have mentioned here, chum salmon, as soon as they hit fresh 
water, begin to go down very quickly, and begin to get black lines on them, 
as most people know, and humps on their backs, and big jaws, and their flesh 
gets very poor.,It does not matter what river they go into, as soon as they hit 
fresh water they begin to take on these characteristics. Pink salmon also go 
downhill fairly quickly. Sockeye salmon—and Dr. Royal covered them this 
morning—the first run comes in, and seems to go right through the fisheries, 
so they are very fresh when they are in the bottom of the river, even after 
they get up 100 or 125 miles. But, the later run that comes in, for some reason 
that we do not know, appear to loiter off the mouth of the Fraser river for 
two or three weeks. All the time they are loitering they are not feeding, and all 
the time they are not feeding, the oil is being used up, and their flesh is getting 
dry. As they start up the river, they start to go downhill, qualitywise. 

Mr. MacLean: Yes, I understand that, but what I had in mind, and this 
may sound like a rather naive question, but of those late arrivals, do they all 
go through the same cycle, and do they all delay some amount of time, or are 
there some that are late starters, so to speak, and go very quickly, but 
arrive late? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right, there are. 


Mr. MacLean: It would seem to me that you could build up the quality 


by trying to protect those races that start late and arrive quickly, and there- 
fore arrive late, but in relatively good quality. i 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I think that is the utopia, but unfortunately, there are not 
too many of those, and if you are going to get any_bulk catch, you have got to 


protect those others too. You have got to use them when they are at their 


best quality, because there is a tremendous number of salmon that mature 
there. 


Dr. Kask: This is a subject which seems to-be of quite some interest. 
Our chemists in British Columbia are currently and have for a couple of 


years been running tests on the oil content, of salmon which we are studying 


particularly to determine the energy reserve because we are interested in the 
reserve or the .energy which these fish have at the time they face or 
fight their way across water and past dams or through fishways and one 
thing .and another. We find, if. you would think of that energy as 
gasoline in a tank of a car, that the sockeye and pink salmon both of which 
have a large reserve of oil, when they arrive at a river they have a fairly 


uniform oil content, but as they start fighting their way up the river their - 


oil is progressively used up and when they go a certain distance say the half 
way mark their gas tank is half empty and when they go further only a 
quarter of the tank is left and if they have to fight a dam or something 
they will utilize the rest of their oil reserve. As this oil is used up they 
get progressively less valuable .for a canned product. That is an almost 
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universal law. That is, all the fish go through the same stage of deterioration. 
We have large samples now from specific races and we find that all respond 
to energy expenditure about the same. The further they get up the river 
in general the less acceptable they are for a first class canning product. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I might say that you can eat these things even after 
they have lost their oil. I myself have had occasion to eat them. They are 
not very palatable, I can tell you that, with the fungus all over them; they 
are simply just dry. 

Mr. BARNETT: I have one further question relating to the matter con- 
cerning the reestablishment of these pink runs. I am wondering whether 
this programme that the Fisheries Research Board has been carrying on 
in respect to transplanting eggs in Jones Creek and so on will continue to 
be carried on by the Fisheries Research Board or whether we are going to 
get some help from the commission either in the way of personnel or in the 
way of sharing the costs of the programme. As I understand it under the 
original sockeye treaty all costs were shared equally. I am wondering 
whether we will be able to speed up this programme by way of having 
financial assistance under the treaty. 

The Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: The commission has asked for an extra budget 
of $148,000 from the two countries for the extra scientists and of course 
they will touch now on the pinks on the Fraser river water-shed. Our 


Fisheries Research Board will continue the work we have been doing on the 


pinks on all the other streams of British Columbia. Actually, you will have 
much more work done on pinks because of the entry of the salmon commis- 
sion into the pinks field. 

Mr. PATTERSON: I take it that the $148,000 is the gross? 


Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: No. The net. There will be a_ supplementary 


estimate of $74,000 for Canada’s share of the extra scientific work to be done 


this coming year on the pink salmon. As Dr. Royal pointed out this morning 
a great deal of the work has already been done by the sockeye salmon 
commission. The fishways and so on are as applicable to pink as to sockeye 
salmon. Py 

_The CHAIRMAN: Is there a high percentage of loss in these transplants? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: In actually getting the eggs in? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Very low. We actually eye them at the place -where 
they are taken and the percentage of loss is relatively low, about five or 
ten per cent, or something like that. They can be handled quite efficiently. 

Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, I have a question with respect to power 
versus fish on the Fraser. I am wondering if this is the proper point to 
ask the question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GoopE: My notes say that Dr. Royal said that permission had been 
granted for two million horsepower on the Nechako and I think he mentioned 
half a million was available on the Fraser without affecting fishing. 

Hon. Mr. SincLair: The two million horsepower refers to the aluminum 
company project when they turned the Nechako river down to the sea. The 
Nechako river did not support any salmon and therefore we are happy to 


_have them up there. The 500,000 horsepower development is on Taseko 


lake at an elevation of 4,440 feet. It does not support very much of a 
salmon run and they would like to reverse the flow and put it down to 
the headwaters of Butte inlet on the coast. The British Columbia Power 
Commission would like to turn the Taseko into Chilko lake at 3,800 feet 
elevation. That is is the second largest source in the whole Fraser river 
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watershed. We estimated that the gravel banks around the edges are worth oan 


$100,000 per year in our production of sockeye salmon. That is the lake 


which the aluminum company originally wanted to put their power develop- 4 


ment on but were stopped by the Fisheries Act from doing so. We do not 
want to have Chilko lake touched. The problem is to get the water from 
Taseko lake down to the coast. It would have to go across 'Chilko lake. 
You cannot pour the water from Taseko lake into Chilko because the change 
in water and taste and temperature would immediately affect the salmon 
runs. We are suggesting that the water be carried through in a floating pipe 
across lake Chilko. Taseko lake is not of much value for fishing but could 
be of potential value for power development. 


Mr. BARNETT: May I ask the minister if that neapoedt is tied in with 


use of the Homathko? 


Hon. Mr. SINcLAIR: They both support salmon populations but neither 
support the sockeye. One of them will be used for a dam and that of course 


will affect the salmon runs. In the case of the pinks and the chums if this . 


experiment of the transplanting works out we can transplant them to the 
other rivers. That is the type of development I am anxious to be cooperative 
in because there is the use of water for power and the use of water for 


fish, but dams on the main stream of the Fraser would mean you would only 


have a choice of either fish or power, and that is why we are opposed to 
those dams. os 


Mr. BARNETT: Has there been any discussion about the proposal for 
power development in the upper Quesnel system? 

Hon. Mr. SIncLAIR: The Quesnel system is the third greatest producer 
of salmon on the Fraser water-shed. There are two forks, and one of the 
forks is a large producer of salmon and the other is not because there is a 
canyon. which is impassible to fish. We suggest that they put the power in 
that canyon. The power commission studied the matter for a year or two 
and decided they were not going to build at the moment. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clauses 2 to 4 inclusive agreed to. 


On clause 5. ; 
Offence and 5. Every person who violates a regulation made under this 
ere Act is guilty of an offence against this Act and is liable upon 

summary conviction to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 


Mr. BARNETT: On clause 5 and the following clauses I wonder if we could 
be told whether there are any changes made in these clauses from the original 
treaty. I suggest that should be drawn to the attention of the committee. 


Hon. Mr, Sincuair: I think the wording is changed to bring it into line - 


with the provisions of the treaties. The actual enforcement will be carried 
out in exactly the same way. There is no change. 


Mr. BARNETT: The change is more a formal change than a change in 


substance. 
Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 
On clause 6. 
SEIZURE, ARREST AND FORFEITURE 


Seizures. 6. (1) A protection officer may, anywhere in the convention 
waters except the territorial waters of the United States, seize 
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(a) any fishing vessel belonging to or operated by a citizen, 

. - national or resident of Canada by means of or in relation 

to which vessel he suspects on reasonable grounds that 
an offence against this Act was committed; 

(b) any fishing vessel belonging to or operated by a citizen, 
national or resident of the United States by means of or 
in relation to which vessel he suspects on reasonable 
grounds that an offence against this Act was committed in 
the territorial waters of Canada; 

(c) any goods aboard a fishing vessel described in paragraph 
(a) or (b), including fish, tackle, rigging, apparel, furni- 
ture, stores and cargo; or 

(d) a fishing vessel described in paragraph (a) or (b) and any 
of the goods mentioned in paragraph (c). 


Arrests, (2) A protection officer may, anywhere in the convention 
waters except the territorial waters of the United States, arrest 
without warrant, 

(a) any citizen, national or resident of Canada whom he on 
reasonable grounds suspects of having committed an offence 
against this Act; or ; 

(b) any citizen, national or resident of the United States whom 
he on reasonable grounds suspects of having committed 
an offence against this Act in the territorial waters of 
Canada. 

Sieg of (3) Subject to this section, the fishing vessel and goods seized 

vessels, etc. Under subsection (1) shall be retained in the custody of the pro- 
tection officer making the seizure or shall be delivered into the 
custody of such person as the Minister may direct. 


Perishable (4) Where fish or other perishable articles are seized under 
sot aer subsection (1) the protection officer or other person. having the 
custody thereof may sell them, and the proceeds of the sale shall 
be paid to the Receiver General of Canada or shall be deposited 
in a chartered bank to the credit of the Receiver General of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will notice that in clause 6 at line 28 there is a typo- 
graphical error. It should read United States instead of United Sates. I 
- understand that the law clerk will make the necessary change before it goes 

into the statutes. It is not necessary to amend the act I am informed. 


Mr. Haun: I would like some explanation in connection with this clause 
as to the way in which the act works in connection with an American citizen 
on Canadian waters and a Canadian citizen on American waters. Has there 

_ been any change under the act as now constituted. 
{ Mr. OzERE: Mr. Chairman, we have had these reciprocal arrangements bet- 
- ween us and the United States in several treaties. The sockeye salmon is one 
_ of them; the halibut treaty is another one. We have since then incorporated 
another in the north Pacific which includes Japan. However we have had so 
far no experience in this connection insofar as Japan is concerned. Between 
the United States and ourselves this has worked very satisfactorily. Insofar 
as our own territorial waters are concerned we have complete jurisdiction both 
as to vessels of our own nationals and any United States vessels which might 
drift in there. When it comes to outside the territorial waters we only have 
_ jurisdiction as given by the other party to the treaty. The United States has 
~~ given us the jurisdiction over its vessels outside teritorial waters and we have 
- given reciprocally jurisdiction to the United States enforcement agencies over 
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our own vessels. When a vessel is caught by either country it is immediately 
surrendered to the country to which it belongs for trial and prosecution. We 


have always cooperated in producing the necessary evidence and Sen and 


‘it has worked very satisfactorily. 
Mr. Haun: The charge is actually laid in the oeney. in which the person 
is arrested? | | 
Mr. OZERE: Yes. ‘ 
Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: With the exception of an Aegean boat found in 
Canadian waters. In that case the trial is in Canadian courts. Our fishermen 
watch’ very closely the punishments on both sides to make sure that the 
American authorities fine an offender as severely as the Canadian magistrates. 
There is remarkable uniformity in the punishments handed down on both sides. 
Mr. Haun: How does the number of violations compare? 
Mr. OzeErRE: I think they are more or less equal. Fortunately there have 
not been too many. 
Mr. GoopE: When these men are placed under arrest by protective officers 
-can they be arrested without warrant? 
Mr. OZERE: Yes. 
Mr. GoopE: What is their position upon arrival on shore? 
Mr. OzERE: They are held in custody only for the time before they can be 


= 


turned over to the proper authorities. If vessels are seized on the high seas. 


there is generally a necessity to arrest the whole crew. You could not apply 
for a warrant. That is why there is the provision for arrest without a warrant, 
but the moment they come in they are immediately turned over to the proper 
sy ities. 


. GOODE: Let us suppose a fisheries boat went out and it had two men 
on aes path qualified men, and they arrested a vessel which had six men on the 
boat. I ask this question merely out of curiosity. What then, in court, would 
be the effect of the evidence of the two men as against the six, and what has 
your experience been with it. 


Mr. OZERE: Under our system, as you know, Mr. Goode, the judge is the 
sole judge of the law and the facts. It would be a question of credibility. If 
the judge wished to believe one witness as against six, it would be entirely up 
to him. We rely completely upon the pate ny of our judicial officers. 

Clauses 6 to 10 agreed to. 


On clause 11. 


eee 11. This Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by procla- 
‘mation of the Governor in Council and shall continue in force until 
a day to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council fol- 

lowing upon the termination of the Convention, and no longer. 


Mr. BARNETT: I have one question on clause 11, Mr. Chairman, I notice 
that it says that this act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by procla- 
mation of the governor in council. I presume it is interided to proclaim the act 
as soon as the necessary procedure is taken by the United States? 


Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: That is right. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


On the schedule. 


Mr. BARNETT: I have one question in connected with the schedule. I 
appreciate the fact that the minister brought down, and we are having it put 


in the minutes of the committee, this protocol of exchange of ratifications of’ 


the convention. I did make some reference to this act at the resolution stage 
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of the bill and I wonder really what objection there would be to having this 
protocol of exchange of ratifications appended as part of the schedule in 
between the original convention and the new protocol? My real concern. with 
the matter—I am not going to argue on the constitutional aspects of it, 
although I did refer to an earlier debate in the house—is actually as a matter 
of convenience for reference. I wonder why there would be any objection 
to including this protocol in between the documents I mentioned. One of the 
reasons I bring up the point is that I notice that such seems to be the practice 
followed in the United States. In the house I found that it was included in 
the American statutes in the library. It may be that at some future date 
parliament may be asked to amend this act when, for convenience of refer- 
ence for future members of the house I wonder if it would not be possible 
simply to have it included as part of the schedule. 

Hon. Mr.,Srincuatr: Everything in the first part is included in the actual 
convention. This goes back to 1937 as the effective date of the convention. 
We might do it as a matter of historical interest, but our aim is to keep the 
act as compact as possible and to have all the effective things there. This is 
on record in the library as well as in the department and in the Department 
of External Affairs of course. And as far as the Americans are concerned, 
they have a different practice because their Senate must ratify all treaties 
entered into by the administration since the administration is not part of the 
- legislative branch. But we have never followed that custom and I do not 
think it would add anything at all to an understanding of the bill. Here we 
have the actual act of parliament to carry out the things we have agreed to in 
these two conventions, the original convention of 1930 and the amended con- 
‘ vention of 1956. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will notice on page 12 of the protocol that it says 
‘the understanding stipulated in the protocol of exchange of ratifications signed 
_at Washington on the 28th day of July, 1937...” 

-Hon. Mr. SINcLAIR: That is the protocol to the main product. 
Mr. BARNETT: Yes. 

Schedule agreed to. 

Protocol agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

Bill agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall I report the bill without amendment? 
Agreed. 
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APPENDIX A nD tet ae tk eae ay 


“PROTOCOL OF EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS OF THE CONVENTION 4 
FOR THE PROTECTION, PRESERVATION AND EXTENSION OF THE 
SOCKEYE SALMON FISHERIES IN THE FRASER RIVER SYSTEM 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State of the United States of America, ~ 
and the Canadian Minister at Washington, met this day for the purpose of | 
exchanging ratifications of the convention between the United States of 4 
America and Canada for the protection, preservation and extension of the ~ 
sockeye salmon fisheries of the’ Fraser River System, signed at Washington on : 
May 26, 1930. aa 

The Secretary of State of the United States of America stated that the 4 
convention is ratified on the part of the United States of America subject to — 
the three understandings contained in the resolution of the Senate of the 
United States of America advising and consenting to ratification, a copy of — 
which resolution was communicated to the Secretary, of State for External 
Affairs of Canada by the Minister of the United States of America at Ottawa 
in his note of July 7, 1936. These three understandings are as follows: 


(1) That the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission shall 
have no power to authorize any type of fishing gear contrary to the 
laws of the State of Washington or the Dominion of Canada;. 

(2) That the Commission shall not promulgate or enforce regulations 
until the scientific investigations provided for in the convention have 
been made, covering two. cycles of Sockeye Salmon runs, or eight 
years; and 

(3) That the Commission shall set up an Nl yan Committee ee ee 
of five persons from each country who shall be representatives of the 
various branches of the industry (purse seine, gill net, troll, sport 
fishing, and one other), which Advisory Committee shall be invited 
to all nonexecutive meétings of the Commission and shall be given 
full opportunity to examine and to be heard on all proposed orders, 
regulations or recommendations. 


Pg a ee ae ee ee eer ae EE Pen ee eee 


4 Sees x 
eae te ee. 


PONE te et NE Ee RES oe eae eee 


The Canadian Minister stated that he was authorized by his Government 
to state that it accepted the foregoing understandings, 


The exchange then took place in the usual manner. BR 


In witness whereof they have signed the Diet protocol and have — 
affixed their seals hereto. 


Done at Washington this twenty~eighth a of. July, 1937. 


CORDELI HULGE 4 
Secretary of State of the ] 
United States of America 

HERBERT M. MARLER, 
Canadian Minister. 
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J. E. O;CONNOR, 


_Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


SATURDAY, April 6, 1957. 


Ordered—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee: 


Bill No. 412, An Act to implement the Interim Convention on Conservation 
of North Pacific Fur Seals. 


Attest. 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries begs leave to present the 
following as its f 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following Bill and has agreed to report 
it without amendment: 


Bill No. 412, intituled: “An Act to implement the Interim Convention on 
Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals.” 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence adduced in respect of 
the said Bill is appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


T. G. W. ASHBOURNE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpbay, April 8, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 3.00 p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Ashbourne, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Ashbourne, Barnett, Brisson, Bryce, Cannon, 
Goode, Hahn, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), MacNaught, Matheson, 
Patterson, and Robichaud. (12). 


In attendance: Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; From the 
Department of Fisheries: Mr. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; Mr. S. V. Ozere, 
Assistant Deputy Minister; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries Research Board; 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service; and 
Dr. W. M. Sprules, Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Service. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum, read the Committee’s 
Order of Reference and called for consideration of Clause 1 of Bill 412 “An Act 
to implement the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur 
Seals.” 


The witnesses were introduced by the Chairman and the Minister was 
asked to make a short explanatory statement concerning the Bill. Members 
were invited to question the Minister and witnesses concerning the Bill. 


Following questioning of witnesses, Clauses 1 to 15 were adopted. 


The Schedules, Title and Bill were adopted and the Chairman ordered to 
report the Bill without amendment to the House. 


The Committee adjourned at 4.00 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O.;CONNOR, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 8, 1957. 
3. p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. I notice that we 
have a quorum. The order of reference reads as follows: 


Ordered that the following bill be referred to the said committee, 
Bill 412, an act to implement the interim convention on conservation of 
North Pacific fur seals. 

LEON J. RAYMOND 
Clerk of the House. 


This bill was given its first and second readings in the house on Saturday 
and it has been referred to our’ committee. 
We have with us today the Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries, 
Mr. George R. Clark, deputy minister, Mr. S. V. Ozere, assistant deputy minister, 
Dr. J. L. Kask, chairman of the Fisheries Research Board, Dr. A. L. Pritchard, 
and finally, Dr. W. M. Sprules. I feel sure that if there are any questions which 
members of the committee would like to ask, we have the gentlemen present 
who can answer them. 

Have copies of the bill been distributed? 

Clerk of the COMMITTEE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we shall begin with the bill. 

On clause 1. 


Mr. BARNETT: I wonder if it is the desire of the minister to have one of his 
officers make a statement or to give us a general statement ,or would he prefer 
that we just ask questions on the subject matter which is uppermost in our 
minds? 

The CHAIRMAN: If the minister is satisfied, we might have a short 
statement at this time. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuairn: Mr. Chairman, my parliamentary assistant, Mr. 
MacNaught, made a statement on second reading of the bill. It is to be found 
in Saturday’s Hansard, and I think it pretty well cover the situation. 


The fur seals of the North Pacific have been under international 
conservation since 1911. Before 1911 there was pelagic hunting on the high 
seas which was so extensive that it reduced the herd almost to the point of 
extinction. 


There was action then taken by Canada, the United States, Russia and 
Japan which countries agreed to abolish pelagic sealing, that is, killing on the 
sea—and to have controlled killing in the rookeries and the Pribilof islands, 
on the American side and in the Commander and Robben islands on the Asian 
side. 


Japan and Russia later left this agreement. In recent years it has been 
Canada and the United States who have maintained it, and divided the catch 
80 per cent to the United States and 20 per cent to Canada. 

Canada’s share is compensation for not killing the seals as they move 
northward along the coast of British Columbia in their annual migration from 


= California to the Pribilof islands. 
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This has been a remarkably successful international control because the 
herd, which was less than 100,000 in 1911 is now somewhere between $ million 
and 2 million; and our share of the annual kill, that is, the gross, is better 
than $1 million. Last year it netted us $828,520. 


However, the fishermen of the North Pacific became exercised because 
they thought that a herd which had swollen to this magnitude, between 13 


and 2 million, was eating an awful lot of fish, and it might be fish which could © 


be commercially used. 


When I was in Japan three years ago I spent an afternoon before the 
fisheries committee of the Japanese parliament when the members there quest- 
ioned me, and pointed out that Japan was still abstaining from hunting on 
the high seas but was getting no return by way of compensation in a share 
of the kill. 

Then when I was in Russia two years ago the director of Sons eHor 
Dr. Babayan, in Moscow, -raised the question with me and suggested that the 
time had come for a scientific study of this whole problem. 


The Russians now control both rookeries on the Asian side, the Com- 
mander and Robben islands. 

Because of that we had a meeting of the four powers last year in Washing- 
ton. That meeting lasted for a year before any agreement was reached, and 
that agreement is represented by the protocol which is attached as a schedule 
to this act. It provides for a sharing of the kill from all the rookeries and 
also for a six year period of study during which time there will be a very 
careful investigation of the migration, the size of the herd, and the amount of 
commercial fish which the herd consumes. That, in essence, is the background 
. of this bill. 


We Canadians think it is a good bill. We certainly are getting more out 
of sealing this way than we would by unrestricted high sea killing. 

I think other questions could be answered because we have here all the 
officials of my department in connection with this aspect. Dr. Kask, chairman 
of the Fisheries Research Board, is one of the scientists who worked on fur 
seals. He has visited the Pribilof islands and he could give you first hand in- 
formation about the fur seal problem. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, very much. 


Mr. BARNETT: The minister touched on one point which I think is of 
general interest today, and to which no reference was made in the statement 
in the house by his parliamentary assistant. I refer to the economic value of 
the catch so far as Canada is concerned. The statement referred to the per- 
centage of catch but I wonder if that figure of $828,520 net which the minister 
mentioned is a fair average figure of what the actual kill has been worth to 
Canada over a period of years? 


Hon. Mr. SIncLarr: It has been going up steadily. I could give you the 
entire revenue right back to 1912; I could put it on the record if you would 
like to have it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed? 


Hon. Mr. SIncLariR: In 1918 we got only $842 out of it as there was no 
activity because of the war. But in recent years, let us go back: from 1946, 
this is the net revenue; $600,000; $500,000; $600,000; $500,000; $800,000; 
$700,000; $800,000; and $800,000. You see it runs between $600,000 and $800,000 
as net revenue. 


Mr. Haun: What charges are sustained against it to bring it up to the net 
which you mention? 
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) Hon. Mr. SincLarir: A fur seal pelt is an unusual thing. The pelt itself is 
~ covered with very coarse hair, and the curly fur is only found very close to 
the skin. Before the first world war these skins were all processed in London, 
England by a firm there which had been at it for a century. But this firm was 
bombed out during the first world war. Then two experts came to America 
from this firm and worked for the Fouke Fur Company, in St. Louis and taught 
the process. There are almost 100 operations in turning a raw skin into a fine 
pelt. fe 

First of all there is the transportation cost from the Aleutian islands to 
St. Louis. Then there is this cost of tanning, plucking and dyeing which at the 
present time runs around $30 per skin, roughly. Then we take our share of the 
skins to Montreal where they are auctioned off by the Canadian Fur Auction 
Company who add on a 2 per cent charge. That is just half the customary 
charge which is made for auctioning fur skins, and there are two reasons for it: 
first, this is a prestige item, and they handle the entire production; secondly, 
they have consistently got a much better price than American auctioneers. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many seal skins were there represented in that figure 
of $828,520? 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatir: Last year roughly there were 123,000 seals killed, and 
we got one-fifth, or 24,560 odd. 

Mr. HAHN: There is very little change actually in the range from $600,000 
to $800,000; there is very little reflected in the value per skin. Has there been 
an increase in the number of skins each year? 

Hon. Mr. SIncLair: There is a very slight variation. The kill has been 
between 60,000 to 70,000 over the last ten years. Last year the kill was up a 
bit. 
| Mr. HAHN: It has been quite constant then. Has the number of seals been 
increasing in the last five year period? 

Hon. Mr. SrncLair: The rookeries are just about at their maximum capa- 
city now. 

Mr. HAHN: So we need not expect an increase in future years? 

Hon. Mr. Sincuair: No. It would depend on the fur market. But one 
thing about fur seals is this: they have always been prestige skins. Other furs 
may- come and go from favour to disfavour; but there has always been a good 
sale for fur seal skins. It is a very restricted product, and there is always a 
market for it. 

Mr. HAHN: What becomes of the net revenue? Does it go into the general 

“revenue? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, it goes into the general revenue. 

Mr. PATTERSON: It seems to me that the division is somewhat unequal. 
I wonder on what considerations it is made? 

Hon. Mr. SINcLAIr: It is a very simple thing. If you look at the coast of 
America, these fur seal females with their pups spend the winter off the coast 
of California. Then late in March they start their journey north. They pass 
15 miles to 50 miles off the California coast, up the entire west coast of North 
America, to the Aleutians and the Pribilof islands. They pass our coast for 
400 miles along it. That is, the opportunity to kill them off our coast exists for 

-400 miles whereas off the American coast it exists for almost 2,000 miles. We 
abstain from hunting them as they pass along our 400 miles of coastline. 

Mr. PATTERSON: So it is based pretty well on the coastline along which 
they travel? 
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~ Hon. Mr. Srncuar: Yes, and on the opportunity to kill. We refrain from , 


killing them as they pass our coastline. 


Mr. Cannon: Does this mean that we received more in the coneonaared 
revenue fund? 


Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. Z 


Mr. CANNON: We do not give a contribution to the people as a erat of this? 


Hon. Mr. Sinciatr: I am glad you raised that question. Mr. Pearkes, who 
has always taken a very great interest in these matters, raised the point that 
we should pay these funds out to the fishermen on the west coast in the same 


way as a certain bounty is paid out to the fishermen on the east coast. But the 


situation is very different on the east coast where we received $54 million 
under the Ashburton award, as adjustment for American fishing rights-in that 
area, which affected our fishermen. We have always paid the interest on this 
amount, $160,000 a year, to the fishermen, who are full time fishermen of the 
three maritime provinces. It varies between $6 to $10 per fisherman per year, 
I think $9 was what the fisherman got last year. There is a good reason for 
the original payment to fishermen because they were compensated by the 


settlement. But a great number of fishermen in the maritimes are of the 


opinion today that if that $160,000 were put to use to improve fisheries produc- 
tion in the maritimes each year, it would be better than merely giving $9, 
which some say does not amount to more than a couple of bottles of rum for 
the fisherman. However, that is the way they want it, and that is the way they 
get it. 

But on the west coast there is a different situation. The Americans abolished 
pelagic sealing in 1891. They did it voluntarily because they were disturbed 
by the rate of killing. Then all the sealing vessels, 70 or 80.1n number, based 
their operations in Victoria B. C. and continued pelagic sealing despite the fact 
that the Americans were abstaining. 

A great many of those sealers were manned by ta en personnel dis- 
placed by the American ban. The Canadian sealing companies and the Russians 
and the others who were doing high seas killing were so ruthless in their 
operations that they practically wiped out the seal herds. Many seals wounded 
or killed were not recovered, so there was heavy waste. And a second, and 
more dangerous thing, was the fact that there were as many females killed 
as males. Only three year old bachelor bulls are killed under our present 


operations on the Pribilof islands, and all pelts are collected. Since one adult © 


bull can serve a harem of from 50 to 60 females there is always a surplus of 
young bulls. So the killing of fur seals has been restricted to them. They are 
the ones that have the best pelts. 

In 1911 there were just two sealers left of the big fleet which had operated 
out of Victoria. These two boats received $60,000, I think, when the ban on 
pelagic sealing was enforced in 1911. They were the only two boats still in 
operation. The rest of the sealing vessels, operated by the Victoria Sealing 
Company, had ceased operations two or three years before the ban, because 
the seals were so few it was unprofitable. 

This Victoria Sealing Company launched a claim for compensation. There 
was a royal commission which denied the claims since the company had ceased 
operations well before the ban. 

Mr. CANNON: The treaty is not depriving anyone of any revenue? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: No. We took over a sealery which was on the point 
of extinction because of over-killing. The revenue goes to the general revenue 
of Canada. 

General Pearkes suggested that this money, if not paid to the fishermen, 
should be paid to the Department of Fisheries for specific projects. I said this 
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before in the house, that there has never been a time since I have been Min- 
ister of Fisheries where we have been turned down on any requests for 
money from the government. The problem has been a shortage of personnel 


rather than one of money. If we received this $1 million from fur seals it 


would be $1 million less we would get from the federal treasury on general 
account, since we now receive all the money we can usefully employ. 

Mr. HAHN: Is there a glut on the market? 

Hon. Mr. Sincuair: No. I read a story in the paper this morning by 
Patrick Nicholson. Mr. Murphy, the member from Sarnia, claimed I was 
unable to get sufficient money for the lampreys and I am supposed to have 
said this to him: 

“I’m only a junior minister,” he told Murph. You press for more 
money yourself, 

So Mr. Murphy did and he got the money. 

I said no such thing. I have repeatedly said in the house we have all hte 
money we need for our work on lampreys. Each year we have had an 
unspent balance. Our only shortage is of trained scientists. Murphy’s talk is 
sheer nonsense. So when anyone suggests turning over the $1 million from the 
fur seals to the Department of Fisheries I say we do not need it because it 
should go to the Receiver General of Canada, from whom we draw our funds. 

In the five years I have been minister I have not been turned down on a 
request for money for any fisheries project. 

Mr. PATTERSON: What was the reason the Japanese and the Russians 
withdrew? Was it so that they would be able to go ahead and engage in indis- 
criminate killing? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Not the Russians. They withdrew at the time of the 
revolution. The Commander islands are under the control of the Russians and 
the Robben islands did belong to Japan. The Japanese withdrew from the 
treaty just before they entered the second world war. After the war the 
Japanese wanted to start pelagic sealing again but they were restrained, first 
of all by the government of occupation, and then they agreed to abstain until 
such a time as we had a new treaty. They had quite an interest because some 
seals from the Pribilof islands do go down the Asian coast, although most are 
on the American coast. Some seals from the Commander and Robben islands 
may come down our coast too, so there is an intermingling. That is why there 
is a pooling arrangement of 15 per cent of the kill. 

Mr. Haun: What percentage of those seals going up the west coast of 
Canada go along the coast of Vancouver Island? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Every now and then a few get lost oe turn up off 
the west coast of Vancouver Island quite close to shore. 

There is another aspect of this, and that is concerned with the Indians 
who still have the right to kill these seals on the high seas, as do the aborigines 
in Japan, the Ainos. They have the rgiht to kill seals for their own use as 
clothing or food, provided they use aboriginal methods—spears, bow and arrow 
and canoes. Three or four years ago I was called to a meeting of the Indians 
on the west coast who complained that the departmental officials were stop- 
ping them from using powered boats and high-powered rifles. I said, “you will 
have to use bow and arrows, spears and canoes, under the terms of the treaty.” 
They said that was for the Indians. I said they would have to make up their 
minds whether they were using the methods of Indians or white men. We had 


-a survey of the number of serviceable canoes on the west coast and found 
_ there was only one war canoe that could go to sea. Those Indians would be 


permitted to paddle this out to sea and kill by bow and arrows. 
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Mr. BARNETT: The minister was not in the house when I made reference — 
to this matter on Saturday. I did so on the basis of some recent corres- — 


pondence I have had from certain Indians in my constituency who were aware 
of the fact that we are entering into a new treaty. As I explained in the 
house one of their complaints is that the deer population is so decreased on 


the west coast of Vancouver Island they were hopeful that under the new | 


treaty some provision would be made so that they could use something more 
than their non-existent canoes and spears for securing seals for food purposes. 
I raised this matter in the house. The minister knows as well as I do it is 
a matter of some considerable interest, I would imagine, particularly to the 
group of Indians on the west coast of Vancouver Island. I do not know 
whether or not any are concerned in the Queen Charlotte islands area. ~- I 
thought it might be worth while to have some discussion on this point. 

Reference has been made to the migratory routes the seals follow. I was 
wondering how far off shore the routes are, with particular reference to west 
Vancouver Island. What is the physical situation, as far as going out in a 
canoe is concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Stncuartr: The closest is generally around fifteen miles, but the 
main runs have been 25 and 50 miles off Vancouver Island, and much further 
off Queen Charlotte islands. They are off canoe range, of course. 

If we are to abstain from pelagic sealing we cannot have special groups 
of people using modern boats and modern rifles out there doing the very thing 
we are prohibiting. The Indians of 100 years ago did go out when the seals 
were closer to shore and. kill some of them for clothing and perhaps for food— 
although they are not very appetizing, I do not think they kill very many for 
food. As far as recent kills are concerned, the 30 or 40 skins taken recently 
by Indians were not used for their own clothing. They sell them’on the fur 
market. It is a bad thing to have these fur seal skins sold on the local fur 
market in that way. Instead of high quality skins extremely well prepared, 
we get skins poorly prepared out on the market it spoils the market. When 
they are killed by a bullet the Indians will drive a spear through the skin 
in order to try to convince our officers they were killed in that way, and this 
further damages the skin. 

If these people want to hunt in a primitive way they have that right, but 
if they want to hunt the same as other people, with high-powered boats, and 
rifles, they have to observe the same laws as do the other people. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to 7 inclusive agreed to. 

On clause 8. 

Mr. HAHN: Possibly I misinterpreted the minister’s statement. This would 
not permit the Indian actually to sell his skin on the open market, would it? 

Hon. Mr. Srincuair: If it is taken by primitive methods and certified by 
our fisheries officers that that is the way it was taken, those skins would still 
not pass through the one fur plant which does the high grade processing. They 
would still go on the market in a poor way. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 

Clauses 9 to 15 inclusive agreed to. | 

On the Schedule. “Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals.” 

Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps before we carry the schedule 
there might be some interest in having given to the committee first of all the 
results we have had so far in the field of research into the fur seal and into 
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its effect upon the commercial fisheries, and perhaps, on the basis of that, 
what plans as far as our Canadian experts are-concerned they feel might be 
carried forward. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: Dr. Kask can answer that. 


Dr. J. P. L. Kask (Chairman, Fisheries Research Board): There is no 
doubt that the big bull seals weighing around 750 pounds consume a lot. of 
food. Just what this food is has been under study over a number of years. 
A very extensive study was conducted jointly by scientists of the United States, 
Canada and Japan in 1952. During that year nearly 3,000 seals were killed 
and their stomachs carefully examined. It was found that over half of them 
had nothing at all in their stomachs. That of course does not mean they do not 
eat anything. However they did not have any evidence of having eaten 
anything which left some residue or remains in their stomachs. 


In studying the stomach contents we looked for skeletal structures such 
as devilfish beaks, vertebrae, ear bones and so on. Of the half that had 
residual food matter in their stomachs, most of the fgod consisted of parts of 
the squid that have a hard structure such as the devilfish bears. That is 
what is found is usually the last part of the food consumed. The squid or 
devilfish in America is not considered an important food, but in Japan it is. 
Other species that form a considerable part of the diet of the fur seal are such 
fish as sauries and anchovies, particularly in the area of the Alaska peninsula, 
and other smaller schooling fish. 

The greatest objection to fur seals has been raised by the salmon fisherman. 
However of the 3,000-odd stomachs examined in 1952 only very, few had any 
salmon remains in them at all. They doubtless eat salmon if they can get 
them. They are omnivorous animals in that they will eat what they can get. 
If they are in regions where salmon can be caught they will take it. Salmon 
however is not, easy to catch. They feed mostly on large schools of small 
fish, smaller than salmon. 

Percentagewise, the number of seals that had salmon remains in their 
stomachs on the North American side amounted to about three per cent. That 
was only a residual amount of salmon. 

On the Asiatic side, in the principal area of migration, during the summer 
season, when they were being taken in that area, only a fraction of one per 
cent had salmon in their stomachs. Actually, from the point of view of their 
predation on salmon, there is no doubt they would eat them if salmon were 
available. I do not think they are nearly as serious a predator on salmon as 
most fishermen seem to think. 

Mr. BARNETT: Is there an established difference in the feeding habits of 
fur seal as compared with the hair seal? 

Mr. Kask: There is quite a difference, yes. Of course, if the same situation 
obtained with the fur seal as with the hair seal, they would be a great 
predator on the salmon. As you know, the hair seal primarily takes salmon 
out of nets. This happens now on the high seas Japanese operation. Salmon 
are caught in nets there. Fur seals are not above going and picking the salmon 

out, but usually their migration routes are not in that area where nets are 
set for fish. 

The CHAIRMAN: What about the quality of the fur, as regard the age groups, 
doctor? How long do these seals live? 

Mr. Kask: Seals live up to about 15 years of age. Under the controlled 
harvest plan on the grounds, it is primarily the three- and some four- 
year old bachelor males that are taken. No females are taken for that purpose. 
As to the present size of the herd,—and this question came up during the 
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discussion,—it levelled off in about 1935, and since that time, ‘the take off the 
Pribilof islands varies between 60,000 Bed 70,000 bachelor seals per Bes That 
is the reason for the uniformity of the take. 

Mr. CANNON: What do you mean exactly by “bachelor seals’’? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Explain the whole story. It is a fascinating one. | 

Mr. Kask: Fur seals in the North Pacific congregate on only three very 
barren island groups in the northern area, to breed—the Pribilof islands in 
the eastern part of the Bering Sea, the Commander islands on the western 
part, and the Robben islands, which are just south of Sahklin, the latter two 
under U.S.S.R. control. By far the greatest number—maybe 90 per cent—of all 
the seals congregate on the Pribilof islands. The biggest problem, therefore, 
is the Pribilof islands seal problem. Some of the Pribilof islands seals, as the 
minister pointed out, migrate along the Japanese coast and are subject to 
pelagic sealing by Japanese as well as Russian seals from the Commander 
and the Robben islands. 

Each summer these*seals come on our North American coast, from south- 
ern California, where they have been feeding. They start heading north, as 
their sexual products begin to develop, and arrive at the Pribilof islands some 
time early in the summer, for the breeding season, There, the bull seals con- 
gregate in the positions which they have maintained each» breeding season 
throughout their lives. They come back each year to the same location, and they 
then start assembling a harem. They assemble their harems, and fight off all 
the young bulls that are interested in these females, too, and drive them away. 
Bachelor seals, are driven off into special areas and are congregated into large 
groups, while the old bull seal stays behind to service his numerous wives. The 
number of females per harem varies from half a dozen up to 75. The average 
harem numbers about 30. The bachelor seals are the two, three and four year 
old males. As they have nothing else to do, they are herded off into killing areas 
—isolated areas—and are there killed in highly selective manner. Only, those 
with the very best skins, that is skins that are not seriously damaged by 
scarring, are taken. 

Mr. CANNON: Thank you very much. It is very interesting. 

Mr. BaRNETT: A certain percentage of these bulls are left for further 
competition, is that correct? 

Mr. KAsk: You can never kill off all the bachelors. Even if you wanted 
to it could not easily be done. Killing is not exactly an easy process, because 
the bachelors go out into the sea. They do not just sit and allow themselves 
to be killed. It is a scientific, selective method of killing, and the workmen 
leave enough young males so that when the old bulls die off, there will always 
be some new ones to take over. The big bull seal returns, each season to a 
little well defined patch or area of beach. If anything comes inside that defined 
area, the big bull seal will fight it off. 

Mr. Haun: In view of the migratory habits of the seal, as I understand 
them, has there been any indication, in recent years, that they have picked up 
much of the atomic radiation that we hear so much about? 

Mr. Kask: That I cannot answer, sir. All I can say is, the areas where 
the principal detonations took place—Bikini islands, and off the Christmas 
islands, where we expect the British to test their bombs—are not in the path 
of the general migrations. They are located centrally in the Pacific and the 
- migratory routes are on each side. They go up to 90 miles off shore, but very 
few occur beyond that. 

Mr. Haun: How far south do they actually go? 
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Mr. Kasxk: They have been found off the shores of lower California, but 
those are just stragglers that are found beyond the middle of California, where 
they appear in considerable numbers. 

Mr. BARNETT: Just on a point of interest, are these seals at San Francisco, 
fur seals? 

Mr. Kask: They are actually sea lions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the schedules carry? 


Mr. PatTEeRSON: Article II of the schedule has reference here to the 
necessary scientific research programs, and paragraph 2 gives the specific 
matters to be studied. Just how is this going to be carried out? Is it to be done 
by each country separately following its operation, or just how is it going to 
be carried out? 

Mr. Kask: The program is jointly planned by the scientists of the four 
participating countries. Each of the countries is allotted a certain part of that 
program. The Canadian part is very definitely established, and we would have 
been ready to go into that investigation this year, had the matter of negotiation 
been expedited a little bit in Washington. The over-all program is done jointly 
by the scientists of the four countries and a portion of the program is allotted 
to each country to carry out. 7 

Mr. PATTERSON: What would Canada’s particular phase be? 


Mr. Kask: Canada’s particular phase at this time is to take the seals’ 
stomachs and find out more specifically what the effects are on important 
commercial fisheries on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hann: How much is Canada’s research cost expected to be each 
year? 

Mr. Kask: We do not know yet, but it will involve the chartering of a 
vessel, and the employing of one or two good gunners, in addition to our 
scientific people. 

Mr. CANNON: In regard to the second schedule on page 14, I notice 
something there which 1 would like to have explained. Paragraph 4 of the 
second schedule says: — 

The United States of America each year shall take at sea for research 
purposes in the Eastern Pacific Ocean between 1,250 and 1,750 seals. 

Paragraph 5, says: 

Canada each year shall take at sea for research purposes in the 
Eastern Pacific Ocean between 500 and 750 seals. 

_ Paragraph 6, referring to Japan, and paragraph 7, referring to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, does not mention the words ‘for research 
purposes”. I was wondering if there was any specific reason for that. 

Mr. MacNaucut: It says: ~ 

—years of pelagic research—. 

Mr. CANNON: The others all have reference to pelagic research. 

Mr. PATTERSON: It does not necessarily state for research purposes. 

Mr. CANNON: They are not necessarily taking them for research purposes. 
I was wondering why the United States and Canada are limited to taking them 
for research purposes, but Japan and the U.S.S.R. are not. 

Mr. HAHN: There is a difference in respect to pelagic research, is there 
not? That has regard to the high seas. That may well have reference to a 
discovery use, and the other may have to do with the actual use. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: Mr. Clark can probably explain this, but these hides 
are all taken in respect of each country’s quotas, in any case. Mr. Clark, or 
Mr. Ozere can probably tell you what their negotiations have been. 


- 
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Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, one of the difficulties that we had, during the 
very lengthy period of negotiations in Washington was, of course, that we 
carried the negotiations on in three different languages. When you get the 
English translation, to make it complete, in so far as we could, in the Russian 
and the Japanese, some wordings in the agreement did not come out exactly 
and precisely the same. Actually, it is for research purposes in both instances. 

Mr. CANNON: It is supposed to be for research purposes, but it does not 
say so. 

Mr. Bryce: Can you tell me, for my own information, whether the Japan- 
ese and the Russians have reached the same stage in the processing of the skins 
as the firm which you mentioned in the United States, and the other firm in 
London? 

Mr. CuarK: Not so far as we are concerned. The furs that have been 
seen by different people, and that have been processed, for example inJapan, 
are far inferior to those processed by the Fouke Company, or the Martin Com- 
pany in London. 

Mr. BrycrE: I asked that once before. 

Mr. CLARK: They have not got the technique at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. BENNETT: I was just wondering whether any of the nations signing 
the treaty have as yet ratified it, or are we the first ones to get to the stage of 
final ratification. 4 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, if I may answer: about two weeks ago in 
Japan—I was there three weeks ago on another matter—the treaty was up 
before the Japanese Diet for ratification. As I have not heard anything to 
the contrary, I presume it went through. We have heard no word from the 
U.S.S.R. but apparently they do not have to go through the same procedures 
as we do. In Washington they can do it within twenty-four hours, so there is 
no problem there. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: We can soon find out. 

Mr. CLARK: The treaty is before the United States Congress for ratifice - 
tion now. | 

Schedules agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall I report the bill without amendment? 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, July 3, 1958. 
The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries has the honour to 
present the following as its 
FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print, from day 
to day, 750 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROLAND L. ENGLISH, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in July 3, 1958) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HouUSsE OF COMMONS 


TUESDAY, June 3, 1958. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Marine and Fisheries: 


Messrs. 

Anderson, Granger, Morris, 
Batten, Howard, Noble, 
Belzile, Keays, O’Leary, 
Bourget, Legere, Phillips, 
Browne (Vancouver- Macdonald (Kings), Pickersgill, 

Kingsway), MacLellan, Richard (Kamouraska), 
Carter, Matthews, Robichaud, 
Crouse, McGrath, Speakman, 
Danforth, McPhillips, Stefanson, 
Drysdale, McQuillan, Stewart, 
English, McWilliam, Tucker, 
Gillet, Michaud, Webster—35. 


(Quorum 10) 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
be referred to it by the House; and to report from time to time its observa- 
tions and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Attest. 


WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1958. 
Ordered,—That items numbered 130 to 153 inclusive, as listed in the 
Main Estimates of 1958-59, and items numbered 555 to 565 inclusive, as listed 
in the Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, 


relating to the Department of Fisheries, be withdrawn from the Committee © 


of Supply and be referred to the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries, 
saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the 
voting of public moneys. 


Attest. 


THURSDAY, July 3, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be 


empowered to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English and 200 copies © 


in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and that Standing 
Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 
Attest. ; 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 3, 1958. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries held its Organization 
meeting this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), Danforth, Eng- 
lish, Howard, Keays, Legere, Macdonald (Kings), MacLellan, Matthews, Mc- 
Grath, McPhillips, Morris, Noble, O’Leary, Robichaud, and Stewart.—(16). 

The Clerk of the Committee attending, on motion of Mr. Browne, seconded 
by Mr. Noble, and there being no further nominations, Mr. English was elected 
Chairman. 

Mr. English took the Chair and expressed his thanks for the honour they 
had bestowed upon him. 

The Committee proceeded to its routine business. 

On motion of Mr. McGrath, seconded by Mr. Keays, 

Resolved,—That Mr. McPhillips be elected Vice-chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Browne, seconded by Mr. Howard, 


Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure (steering 
committee), comprised of the Chairman and four members to be named by 
him, be appointed. 


On motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. Danforth, 


Resolved,—That permission be obtained to print, from day to day, 750 
copies in English and 200 copies in French of The Committee’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. 

After a brief discussion on future procedure, days and hours of meetings, 
the Committee decided to leave this matter to the Chairman who undertook to 
confer with other chairmen of committees of the House. 

It was agreed to invite the Minister of Fisheries to be present at the next 
meeting. 

Before adjournment, the following members were appointed to the Sub- 
committee on Agenda and Procedure: Messrs. Legere, Browne, Robichaud, and 
Howard. 

Thereupon the Chairman asked the members of the Steering Committee to 
remain for a brief meeting. 

At 10.25 o’clock, on motion of Mr. Danforth, seconded by Mr. Morris, the 
Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fripay, July 11, 1958. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.00 
o’clock. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne (Vancouver-Kings- 
way), Carter, Crouse, Danforth, English, Granger, Howard, Keays, Legere, 
Macdonald (Kings), Matthews, McQuillan, McWilliam, Pickersgill, Robichaud, 
and Stefanson.—(18). 


In attendance: The Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; 
Mr. G. M. Clark, Deputy Minister. 

The directors of the various services are listed in the evidence (see Min- 
ister’s statement). 

The Orders of Reference of Tuesday, June 3rd, Wednesday, July 2nd, and 
Thursday, July 3, 1958, were taken as read. 

The Chairman presented the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure which the Clerk read: 

“Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Thursday, July 3, 
1958. 


Present: Messrs. Legere, Browne, Robichaud, and Howard, and the 
Chairman. 

Your Subcommittee recommends: 

1. That the Minister of Fisheries be invited to attend the first meeting and 
subsequent meetings whenever he is free. 

2. That the next meeting be held on Friday, July 11, at 9.00 o’clock and 
at 9.30 o’clock when meetings are called on Mondays. 

3. That future meetings be arranged by the Chairman after conferring 
with other Chairmen. . 

4, That the Committee consider the Departmental Estimates referred to it 
in groups. 

Your Subcommittee met again on Thursday, July 10, all members being 
present. 

The Chairman reported on the meeting he had with other chairmen of 
Committees and, after a brief discussion, it was agreed to hold meetings on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays from 9.30 a.m. to 11 o’clock. Your Sub- 
committee so recomends.”’ 

Said Report was adopted. 

The Chairman called items 130 to 133 of the Main Estimates of the 
Department of Fisheries; he introduced the Minister who, in turn, introduced 
his officials. 

The Minister made a statement on the organization, the functioning, the 
various services and the responsibilities of his department. 

The Minister was questioned and he was assisted by his Deputy Minister. 

Messrs. Robichaud and Howard congratulated the Minister for his state- 
ment; they also referred to the directors of the various services of the 
department. 

Mr. Robichaud suggested that Mr. Gordon O’Brien general manager of 
the Fisheries Council of Canada be called at some later date as a witness 
before the Committee. 


At 11.00 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, July 15, at 9.30 
o’clock in the morning. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 11, 1958. 
9.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and we shall proceed im- 
mediately. Will the clerk read the steering committee’s report? 

(See-minutes of proceedings) 

The CHAIRMAN: May it be adopted by a motion? 

Adopted. 

We are going to deal with the Department of Fisheries. I will call items 
130 to 133 of the main estimates. 


GENERAL SERVICES 


ems l30-s Departmental’) AGministr ation: fos wi. concrete coed os Sieiecc cee etehe ae wide cldhnee $371,750 
Item 131. Information and Educational Service, including Grant of $3,000 

TORINO Cis O COLIC HE IsheriossrExhibiMOr miata. ciktrers ctis auieie © coi ciereic sla do mehr wo alee ie $187,000 
item o2 BECONOMICSH SOLViCe pi tacics sor ol re vel cise e oot o bicmierss calee ey came eens $316,900 
iHemplcs singdustricim, Development Wroervilce dimes tcc aero, cieleis wale at Ais oles anteeevene $611,365 


We are very pleased to have with us the hon. Minister of Fisheries, who will 
make a statement. I wonder first of all if the minister would care to introduce 
the officials of his department who are present. 

Hon. Mr. J. A. MacLran (Minister of Fisheries): Thank you very much 
Mr. Chairman. First of all, as the chairman has suggested I would like to intro- 
duce the departmental directors and senior officials who are here this morning. 
In addition to the ones I will introduce there are also some others who may be 
introduced later on but to start with I would like to introduce Mr. George 
Clark, the deputy minister on my right, Mr. S. V. Ozere, assistant deputy 
minister, down at the back; Mr. J. J. Lamb, director of administrative service; 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, director of conservation and development service; Mr. H. V. 
Dempsey, director of inspection and consumer service; Mr. T. H. Turner, director 
of information and educational service; Mr. I. S. McArthur, chairman of the 
fisheries prices support board and Mr. McArthur wears two hats, he is also 
chief administrator of the fishermen’s indemnity plan; Mr. J. J. Carton, depart- 
mental solicitor and Dr. J. L. Kask, chairman of the fisheries research board. I 
think I missed Mr. W. C. MacKenzie, director of economics service and 
Mr. L. S. Bradbury who is the director of industrial development service. 
I think I have everyone now. 

First, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say that on behalf of the 
Department of Fisheries—and I am sure I speak for my officials as well as for 
myself—we welcome the opportunity to have our departmental estimates 
examined by your committee. I think it is something that will be of great ad- 
vantage to us. We welcome your comments. We hope that your questions can be 
answered fully and frankly and that will be our ambition in any case to do so. 

Any suggestions you make will be carefully weighed and any criticisms 
you may have will certainly not go unheeded. 

In introducing the estimates of the department to the committee, I would 
like to make a few general remarks. I will be brief so do not get too anxious, 
it is not my intention to keep anyone too long listening to me. My remarks 
will be very general but since many of the members of the committee are new 
members of parliament there are a few general remarks I would like to make by 
way of introduction. 
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As all of you know the fishing industry is a very important one in our 
economy from more than one point of view. It is important from a historic 
point of view to begin with because it is the oldest industry in Canada. It was 
the first thing that Europeans turned to when this part of the world became 
known to them after they gave up the notion of trying to find a short route to 
the orient. It was the tremendous potentiality of a supply of fish, especially in 
the northwest Atlantic that attracted Europeans to this part of the world. That 
part of our fishing industry has been going on for at least 456 years this year. 

There has been fishing continuously on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
since 1502. 

Then, our industry is extremely important from another point of view. It 
is a well known fact that as populations of countries increase relative to 
their arable lands that these countries turn more and more to the living 
resources of the sea as a source of food supply, especially proteins and foods 
containing essential minerals and trace elements of various kinds which are 
essential to the wellbeing of both animals and man. 


Then, of course, the fishery is a resource that can be regenerated in- 
definitely. It can reproduce itself if properly husbanded so that it will not only 
remain a constant resource, but that its usefulness and its productivity may 
even increase as time goes by if properly handled. 


Now, that is a very brief background leading up to our responsibilities. 
And you might properly ask what the responsibilities of the federal government 
are in this field. As far as Fisheries are concerned the federal government is 
responsible for all sea and inland fisheries. By agreement certain of the inland 
provinces administer their own fisheries under federal legislation; in other 
cases by agreement provincial authorities administer the sports fisheries al- 
though again the fisheries regulations are made under federal statute. 

There are a number of acts of parliament that are administered by law 
under the authority of the Minister of Fisheries. I do not intend to go into 
details as far as they are concerned at the moment, but my deputy will ata 
later time. 


Having stated in those brief words what the responsibilities of the federal 
government are, with regard to fisheries, you may then fairly ask how this 
problem has been approached by governments over the years and what facilities 
have been provided to meet the responsibilities of the federal government to 
the Canadian people with regard to fisheries. 


Well, to begin with, it is considered essential that as much as possible 
be known about the problem and about the resources and the myriad variety 
of creatures, fish, that are involved in it. And in an attempt to accomplish 
that end we have a research arm known as the Fisheries Research Board. The 
Fisheries Research Board has its headquarters here in Ottawa. Biological and 
technological stations are established at Nanaimo and Vancouver in British 
Columbia, in London, Ontario, Grand River, Quebec, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick, and St. John’s, Newfoundland, and in addition 
to that an Arctic research unit in Montreal. These stations are headed by 
directors of outstanding scientific ability and high qualifications in every case. 


Then, having provided this means of being well informed on the nature 
of the problems facing us, we have a responsibility as far as conservation is 
concerned. In this regard, based on scientific information, fishing regulations 
‘ are devised and enforced by the department with the aim in view that the 
resource may be safeguarded and conserved. 


Now, the word “conservation” may conjure up in a lot of people’s minds 
a note of unreasonable protection and a sort of hoarding. That is not our 
conception of conservation as far as fisheries are concerned. Our notion of 
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conservation is an intelligent exploitation of resources so that we can get the 
maximum production from the resources without jeopardizing their future 
potentialities. 

In addition to the enforcement of regulations regarding the catching of 
fish and when and how and under what circumstances, as far as conservation 
is concerned there are many other things that we must have in mind so as to 
minimize as much as possible the impact of civilization on the environment 
of fish. It is a strange thing that a lot of people do not realize that civilization 
does have much impact upon the environment of fish; people will not be 
surprised to not meet a black bear when they are walking down Bank street, 
but because there is water in the Ottawa river they expect fish to be there. 
They do not realize that civilization has perhaps affected the environment of 
the black bear here in Ottawa no more than it has affected the environment of 
the fish that were in the Ottawa river in its virgin state. 

These changes can be subtle in many ways. There is water pollution which 
destroys fish or breaks the life cycle of which fish are a part. For instance, by 
having sedimentation in the stream in some cases it will almost screen out 
enough sunlight to prevent the plankton from growing, which is a measured 
food supply for the fish. In other cases you might have siltation of a stream 
where fish lay their eggs and as far as a human being on a cursory examination 
is concerned there is perhaps no harm, but by siltation you may prevent the 
water from filtering through the beds where fish eggs are laid and the eggs just 
die from oxygen starvation. Those are a couple of examples. 

Then you have such things as chemical pollution and change in water 
temperature, change in the level of run-off and the regularity of it due to 
deforestation or changes of various kinds in the use of water-shed of the 
river concerned and many things of that kind. So conservation is not a simple 
thing by any means. 

Then, too, we have a responsibility to see that the product of the industry 
meets the standard of high quality and hygiene which makes it suitable for 
human consumption under all circumstances. And that gives us a responsibility 
for having a widespread inspection service so that fishery products are pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions and are of a quality which meet the necessary 
requirements. Mr. Dempsey, whom I have already introduced to you, is head 
of that service. 

Then we have the markets and economics branch whose responsibility it 
is to study the industry from the point of view of its economics and Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, its director, will probably go into more detail on that matter at a 
later time. 

In addition to those services we have an industrial development service. 
We have an educational service and a fisherman’s indemnity plan administered 
by Mr. Arthur. Those are the main services, but in addition to that we have 
the normal administrative staff and Mr. Lamb, whom I introduced earlier, is 
the director of administration. 

Then we have a legal branch to keep us out of trouble and enforce our 
regulations, so that we are on solid ground legally on all occasions and so on 
in that way. 

The department is organized on a functional basis by regions and operates 
area offices under area directors of fisheries at St. John’s, Newfoundland— 
that is for the Newfoundland area—Halifax, Nova Scotia, which is the head- 
quarters for the maritimes area; Winnipeg, Manitoba, central area, that is, 
the prairie provinces and the Northwest Territories, and Vancouver, the 
Pacific area, which includes British Columbia and the Yukon. 

The Fisheries Prices Support Board that I mentioned briefily is located 
here in Ottawa in the headquarters of the department and is under the chair- 
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manship of Mr. McArthur. The Prices Support Board maintains a small staff 
and in connection with any necessary investigation into the need for price 
support the other services of the department are available to obtain the required 
information. 

I might say in passing that there are some things which the general public 
associate with the Department of Fisheries that the Department of Fisheries 
does not administer. Perhaps first and foremost of these is unemployment 
insurance for fishermen which is administered by the Department of Labour. 
Then, there is the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act, which is administered by 
the Department of Finance, and then general matters dealing with trade and 
markets are administered by the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
facilities such as wharves and breakwaters, and so on, which may be built 
primarily for the use of fishermen are not built by the Department of Fisheries 
but by the Department of Public Works. Of course, the Department of 
Fisheries advice when necessary when called upon to do so by the Department 
of Public Works as to the economic justification for developments of that sort. 

I am sorry, gentlemen, that I have kept you so long, but that is a very 
brief outline of the department and its responsibilities and the job that it is 
our obligation to cope with to the best of our ability. 

As I said in the beginning we welcome this opportunity to have our 
estimates examined by this committee and we hope that we will be able to 
give full factual and frank answers to all your questions. Thank you very 
much indeed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very kindly, Mr. Minister, for your kind words 
of advice. We shall now proceed to consider the figures before us. 

Before starting I would ask the members to introduce themselves not 
only for the benefit of the members of the committee, but also for the benefit 
of the members of the press and the staff. I wonder if all of you at this first 
meeting would identify yourselves. 

Now, we will proceed with the first group, general services, including 
items 130 to 133. 


Mr. Howarpb: Mr. Chairman, before we get into the details and questions 
and comments and so on I wonder whether we should not approach this with 
not too much rigidity, that is, if we pass certain items or groups of items. 
When we are on subsequent items if it is necessary or occasion arises to refer 
back to them to allow that elasticity in going back and forth? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you can always refer to another item. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: I wish to thank and congratulate the minister for the brief 
but to the point statement which he has given us on the organization of his 
department and I am sure that every member of this committee will welcome 
the minister’s offer to criticize and offer constructive suggestions to his depart- 
ment. I also want to take advantage of this opportunity to congratulate the 
directors of the different branches of the department and the officials of the 
department who have always given us their best cooperation. This may be an 
occasion also to congratulate the officers of the Fisheries Research Board 
because in fact I think this year, 1958, is the fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
Fisheries Research Board in Canada. If I remember correctly the first experi- 
mental station under the Fisheries Research Board was built in 1908, and I 
am sure that the Fisheries Research Board is greatly responsible for the 
progress and advancement which has been made in the fishing industry in our 
country. 

Before proceeding with the discussion on different items I also notice the 
presence here this morning of Mr. Gordon O’Brien, general manager of the 
Fisheries,Council of Canada and I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission that at one of our meetings Mr. O’Brien, who represents the fishing 
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industry, should be called as a witness so that we may have the opportunity 
to get the industry’s viewpoint in this committee. Mr. Chairman, as you said, 
a discussion is open on the different items. I will now give an opportunity 
to some other members to speak before I proceed with my questions. 

Mr. CARTER: The minister mentioned that the improvement loans were 
administered by the Department of Finance; does the Department of Fisheries 
have anything to do with that at all? Do you sit in on the request for loans; 
do you advise? Do you have anything to do with that? 


Mr. MacLEan (Queens): Not directly; but there are occasions when it can 
be referred to us for information on a man’s efficiency as a fisherman or for the 
justification of a loan to him. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: On this very question, does this committee have figures 
showing the total amount which has been loaned to fishermen under these small 
loans? In my own personal opinion it has not been too practical, and this may 
be due to the fact that other provinces, especially Atlantic provinces, have a 
fishermen’s loan board of their own. Although this act has been in force for a 
number of years, I doubt if it has been very practical because my under- 
standing is that very few fishermen have taken advantage of these loans. 


Mr. CARTER: Along that same line, could the information requested be 
produced by provinces in order that we may know the breakdown? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I think we can obtain that. We have the infor- 
mation right here at the moment and perhaps Mr. Clark would give it to you. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Before that information is given I wonder if Mr. Clark 
could also tell us—as I understand it these loans are applied for at the banks 
or at credit unions and they do not apply to any government department— 
does the bank use its own judgment about these things, or does any branch of 
the government? I am sure the Department of Finance does not. but does the 
bank seek advice from the Department of Finance? In my experience when 
occasionnally I have had letters from constituents describing some project they 
thought would be worthy of a loan, and I have suggested they go to the bank 
of Nova-Scotia,—which is the only bank I think we have in my constituency 
in various places,—up to now I have never heard of any of them getting a loan. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): The act is supposed to be parallel to the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, which deals with agriculture. The loans are made 
through chartered banks and in the case of fishermen improvement loans are 
made through fishermen’s credit unions. The government merely guarantees 
the lending institution against loss; and generally speaking the lending institu- 
tion, since it is their money, have a lot to say as to whom it will be loaned. 
Nevertheless, the purpose behind the legislation is to increase credit for those 
who need if for a proposition that is economically sound. Perhaps Mr. Clark 
has some detailed figures here for which some of the members were asking. 


Mr. G. R. CLARK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, the specific answer to the question which was asked by the honourable 
member is taken from the Annual Report of the Fisheries Improvement Loans 
Act, Department of Finance for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1958. This 
is since the inception of the act in December 1955. The figures by provinces 
are: British Columbia, 97 loans made for a value of $203,336; Manitoba, 
one loan for $1,785; Ontario, 13 loans for a value of $22,022; Quebec, 37 
loans for a value of $33,754; New Bruswick, 105 loans for a total value of 
$63,045; Nova Scotia, 57 loans for a value of $58,160; Prince Edward Island, 
128 loans for a value of $101,813; Newfoundland, 3 loans for a value of 
$1,240, making a total, Mr. Chairman, of 441 loans for a total value of 
$485,156. 

Mr. Howarpb: Do I understand, sir, that is the total since the inception 
of the act? 
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Mr. (-Cmark: -Yes: 


Mr. Carter: I did not hear the figure for Manitoba; could I have it. 


again? 
Mr. CLARK: There was one loan for a value of $1,785. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your information, Mr. Pickersgill? 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes. 


Mr. Howarp: On this particular item, Mr. Chairman, while I realize 
it comes under the Department of Finance, still I would imagine, as the 
minister said, there is close consultation at times between the two. 

There is a bit of a deficiency in the act in its application to native Indian 
people. This now involves another department in regard to this matter; 
but in British Columbia particularly there are a great number of native 
Indians who participate in fishing, many of whom want to get out from under 
the rental arrangements with canneries, but who find great difficulty in 
getting loans under this act because banks will not accept any of the chattels 
of the native Indians. They feel they are unable to do so because if there is a 
default in payment, they are not in a position to collect from the native 
Indian because he is a native Indian and is not subject, so they say, to the 
same things as we are who are not Indians. 

In this light I wonder whether some representation from the Department 
of Fisheries could not be made to the Department of Finance along these 
lines in order to extend the provisions of the act so that native Indians may 
be able to operate more completely under it than they are able to now? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Howard, I appreciated your bringing this to 
the attention of the department; I will certainly look into it and see what the 
possibilities are. However, you will realize it is primarily the responsibility of 
the Department of Finance, with the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, of course, interested as well. 


Mr. CARTER: Would it be possible to obtain some information as to the use 
made of these loans? I notice that Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
have made very good use of these loans, 105 loans for New Brunswick and 128 
for Prince Edward Island, whereas there are only 3 for Newfoundland. In 
the case of Prince Edward Island would those loans be mainly used for lobster 
fishing? Would it be possible to obtain a figure showing how much of that 
amount would be for boats, engines or any other equipment? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes, I think we have that information for you 
now. I will ask Mr. Clark to give you all the information he can along those 
lines. F 


Mr. CLARK: We have not got it broken down by provinces, but we can 
break down the totals for the purposes of the loans. The figures are: Fish- 
ing equipment, 116 loans for a value of $111,198; purchase and repairs to 
vessels, 321 loans for a value of $368,695; building and construction, 4 loans 
for a total of $5,262. 


Mr. Howarp: Would Mr. Clark reiterate this in regard to the fishing 
equipment? . 

Mr. CLARK: There were 116 loans regarding fishing equipment for a value 
of $111,198. 


Mr. Carter: The bulk of that money went for repairs to boats and equip- 
ment? 


Mr *ChARK: / Yes: 


Mr. CARTER: In equipment, would you include a motor engine and equip- 
ment or just fishing gear? 
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Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, offhand I am not familiar with the provisions 
of the act. It spells out what is defined as fishing equipment; but I think this 
is actual fishing equipment which presumably would take care of deck equip- 
ment for example, a vessel. 


Mr. Carter: Is the small use that Newfoundland has made of that fund 
during the last three or four years due to reluctance? Of course, I know one 
reason and that is that the banks are not available in the communities. There- 
fore there is no direct contact between many fishermen and the banks, and 
there are no credit unions. But even taking into consideration the number 
of people who are able to get to a bank, the number of loans is extremely 
small. I was wondering if you have any idea why that is so? Is it the reluc- 
tance of the bank to lend the money? Are they more reluctant in Newfoundland 
than they are in Prince Edward Island, or do the conditions under which the 


loans are available make it impossible for our people to take the same ad- 


vantage of them? 


Mr. CLARK: Just as a matter of speculation I think the first factor that 
was mentioned by the hon. member would be the case, that is the fact 
that the banks are not available in the communities and there is no direct 
contact with the fishermen. I think this is the biggest single factor. 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Clark well Knows that on the Burin peninsula alone 
there is a bank at Grand Bank and a bank in Burin. That makes two banks 
on the Burin peninsula. Even with these two banks on the Burin peninsula 
three loans is extremely small for four years. That argument does not hold 
good for the Burin peninsula. 


Mr. CLARK: Not in all cases. I cannot hazard a guess really as to why 
the banks did not loan money. It may be that the fishermen have not 
applied in many cases. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I recognize that this is a little irrelevant, Mr. Chair- 
man, but does the department have much information about the comparative 
generosity of these provincial loan boards. That may be part of the explana- 
tion there. I would suspect that in, for example, Prince Edward Island, 
there may be no provincial loan board at all. 


Mr. CLARK: Yes there’ is. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There certainly is one in Newfoundland. We will prob- 
ably have to look at both the provincial government and the federal govern- 
ment to get the real picture. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): This probably has some bearing on it, and I 
would think also that the type of fishing that is carried on has a great deal 
of bearing on it as well. For instance, in Prince Edward Island the majority 
of fishermen there are lobster fishermen who fish for a couple of months a 
year, with a small boat and some traps and so on. With that type of situation 
you are more liable to have a lot more individual loans than you would in 
fisheries that require large boats and very expensive equipment which would 
be beyond the resources of this particular act to loan money for. For larger 
equipment such as draggers, and so on, loans are made directly by the pro- 
vincial loan boards. So I think the type of fishing has a great deal to do with 
the number of loans in any given area. 


Mr. McWiLu1aAmM: Has the department the information and data showing 
the number of loans granted by banks and the number granted by credit 
unions? It looks to me as if Newfoundland would require the service of credit 
unions in their small communities. That might be the answer to their problem. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): We have not got it broken down in that way, Mr. 
McWilliam, but it might be possible to obtain it from the Department of Finance 
or when those estimates are before a committee or before the house. 
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Mr. CARTER: These loans are guaranteed so the bank does not carry a great 
deal of risk in making them. We have quite a number of lobster fishermen in 
Newfoundland, too, but in addition to that we have a situation now where 
many fishermen who had been employed in the woods operations connected 
with the paper industry have now been forced to return to the shore fishery. 
To set them up in a shore fishery they need a dory and a four horsepower 
engine. They may possibly have to build just a little building by the waterside 
premises. About $1,000 would cover all that, and set them up. Yes, the three 
loans in Newfoundland only total $1,200 altogether. So, they must be extremely 
small loans and two or three hundred dollars must be enough for them to get by 
on. It is very vital at this time, particularly in my riding, that some source of 
credit be made available to fishermen. I understood that this was the purpose 
of this loan. I think it is not working the way it was intended to work. We 
should look into it and find out why and remedy the situation. 


Mr. RogpicHaup: Before an answer is given to that—and my question 
applies to the same matter—is it not true that only 15 or 20 per cent of the loan 
is guaranteed? 


Mr. MacLean: That is right. If the default on the loan is over a certain 
amount the government does not bail out the lending institution. They have 
some responsibility. The act only guarantees a small percentage of the total 
loss. It is useless to try to determine at the moment whether the apparent lack 
of loans in any given area is due to refusals on the part of the lending insti- 
tutions or whether it is because the loans have not actually been applied for. 
If the latter were the case, publicizing the fact that this legislature exists might 
help the situation and induce more people to apply for loans: On the other hand 
if the shortage of a loan seems to stem from the fact that only a small per- 
centage of the applications are approved, well that is a different thing. 
Frankly, I do not Know which is the case, but I would be very pleased to have 
this looked into and to see what the possibilities are to have the legislation meet 
the situations for which it was designed. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is one suggestion I would like to make to the 
minister, through the chairman, if I might, and that is, that he might perhaps 
canvas his field officers—the department has a lot of field officers all through 
the fisheries area—and get an estimate from them as to whether there is a 
really great need for credit that is not being met by any of the existing 
agencies. I suspect there is, from the amount of mail I receive from my con- 
stituents; but I would not regard that as a very scientific test. 

We all know that there are some people who would like to borrow money 
and who would not like so much to pay it back. We also know there are many 
other people who perhaps would like to borrow money and who would make 
good use of it and who would pay it back, if the facilities were available. If 
the minister could circularize his officials and find out what their opinions are 
on this, I think it might be very helpful from the point of view of future policy. 


Mr. McWILLIAM: Thinking along the same lines in assessing the situation, 
information should be gained to find the number of loans granted by the 
provincial authorities because in this case Newfoundland probably granted 
provincial loans. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I suspect our loan board, being Liberal, is more liberal. 


Mr. CARTER: If we are going to get that information, Mr. Chairman, the 
important numbers are the number of loans, not the total loans; because the 
kind of loans given by the provincial loan board would be to the fishermen 
who, on purchasing a dragger or getting one built, would be loaned say 
$15,000. But we are thinking here in terms of from $1,000 to $2,000, which 
would be a different type of loan altogether. 
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Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes, Mr. Chairman; for the figures to be useful 
at all there would have to be actual comparison with regard to the type of 
loans there are and the number of loans. In other words there would have to 
be a breakdown of how many SL Mea are being met rather than the amount 
of money involved. 


Mr. CARTER: There was a ceiling of $4,000 on these small fisheries improve- 
ment loans. So I think that if we had the figure of how many loans were 
under $4,000, we would have a comparable figure. 


Mr. Howarp: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was going to change the subject 
matter to something else, if this has been exhausted. First I should associate 
myself with the remarks of Mr. Robichaud in appreciation of the minister’s 
remarks and the general policy outlined therein. While personally I do not 
know too much about the activities of the various branches of the department, 
I do know that the great number of fishermen that I know personally are most 
appreciative of those activities and feel generally that the department and its 
administrators have done an excellent job in promoting the fisheries and the 
economy of fishing. 

I appreciated particularly the remarks of the minister in relation to the 
increased effect that fisheries has on the economy of a nation in relationship 
to its increased population and the amount of arable land and the necessity of 
protecting fisheries against the impact of civilization, as he called it. This, of 
course, leads up to one very important argument that has been raging in 
British Columbia for some time now. I am referring to the fisheries versus 
power problem. Over the past years it appears that at least in terms of 
publicity those interests which are partial to the power aspect of it have had 
a greater influence on the minds of the general public than has the attitude 
of those who are partial to the fisheries. I would like very much to have a 
sort of comprehensive statement from the minister or from Mr. Clark or any 
other officials about the trend that is taking place and what steps are being 
taken in the research end to offset what I think is too much emphasis being 
placed on the necessity of power over the necessity of fishing. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, if I might say a word on this 
in a general way first and then more specific information can be given by 
some of my officials as to certain factual aspects of the situation. To begin 
with, under the Fisheries Act the Minister of Fisheries has a responsibility 
to safeguard the resources. It is not just a matter of choice or fancy with any 
Minister of Fisheries; it is one of his obligations as long as the legislation that 
is on the statute books exists. He can only be relieved of this responsibility 
by an amendment to the act by parliament itself. The responsibilities and the 
powers of the minister and the governor in council with regard to protecting 
the fisheries are fairly extensive, both as to responsibilities and powers. 

Now, regarding the general problem of fisheries versus powder in British 
Columbia, this is a matter of very vital importance because, as all members 
of the committee probably know, there has been a fantastic expansion in the 
demand for power in British Columbia over the last few years. The increase 
each year has always exceeded the forecast made by even the most optimistic 
economists who estimate the requirements of power for the year ahead. 

This naturally has created very considerable pressures on the use of 
water resources and it has been said—well, you can have your cake and eat 
it too, and have the best of both worlds and have multiple use of water 
supply. This is true only to a very limited extent and I would like to make 
my remarks against the background of what I said earlier that the fishing 
resource is one that can go on indefinitely and we in the department, I, myself, 
feel that our responsibility and the responsibility of all of us is not only to 
this generation or to the immediate problem but we are in fact holding in 
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trust for future generations a resource that can be regenerated indefinitely 
and even expanded if properly husbanded and its importance, its relative 
importance will increase as time goes by. 

It is true that generally speaking hydro power is at the moment the 
cheapest source of electric power. That is a very general statement, but that 
situation may only be a passing one. With the tremendous development in 
science over the last few years in the not too distant future it may be possible 
that electric power may be generated from atomic sources at a rate that is 
competitive, at least under some circumstances, with hydro power. 

Then, the development of hydro power is not always cheap. The biggest 
cost factor in hydro power development is in capital cost, in the cost of a 


project, and that fluctuates widely with the cost of money at the time it is © 


launched; in other words, interest rates have a much greater effect on a hydro 
development than any other kind of development because in the case of a 
hydro development the major cost is the capital cost. 

Some hydro developments might be reasonably cheap, they might be 
very advantageous if looked at in the narrow sense, but when one considers 
the added cost of some sort of fishways or construction for the natural resources 
of the water concerned that will put the cost up. But more important still 
under many circumstances there is no feasible way yet known to have fish 
and power on a water system especially if it is a long one. The development 
would visualize not only one power development at one place but a series of 
dams because even under the most beneficial circumstances you cannot have 
100 per cent success with getting fish up over an obstruction and then the 
young ones down it again. You are bound to have a percentage of loss. 

Well, if you go through this a number of times on a long water system 
you end up with almost nothing at all; in other words, you create practically 
all these insuperable problems for the migration of fish. 

On the west coast, of course, our most valuable species there is the salmon 
which breeds in the fresh water. On the east coast from many points of view 
at least our most important fish are ground fish which live their entire life 
cycle in the ocean and do not interfere with power projects. 

I am not sure that I have been of any help to you, Mr. Howard, but if 
there are any specific questions one of the officials will be able to give you 
further information. 

Mr. Howarp: I think certainly you have and I am sure in my own mind 
your views are not merely because the act imposes that upon you as an obliga- 
tion; I am sure it is your own personal attitude which is reflected in your 
remarks which incidentally coincide with mine precisely. 

I rather think, though, there has been a failure to adequately get this 
point of view across to the general public. As the minister said, in British 
Columbia in the past few years there has been a tremendous industrial expan- 
sion and it looks like it will continue and in connection with this there has 
been a great deal of emphasis placed on the necessity for electric energy for 


this industrial expansion and all of the interests that are partial to the indus- . 


trial expansion and to the needs of electrical energy have been, in my opinion, 
through their public relations officers, concentrating on getting across to the 
general public the fact first that power is more important than fish. 

Following that they back off a little bit and say it is possible to have fish 
and power at the same time which, as the minister has just said, is at the 
moment, with all the research that has been made into it, not possible. The 
failing, I think, that has taken place is the lack of publicity that has been given 
to all the supporting arguments on fish and fisheries being maintained. 

I do not know whether there is any branch in the Department of Fisheries 
that concentrates on this aspect of it, on the public relations part of it, but 
I think if there is it should be expanded and in conjunction with it, of course, 
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the ideas of the fishing industry—the ideas of the employees etc. in the fishing 
industry, should also be expanded. 


I might say that I read over with a great deal of interest a bulletin from 
the Fisheries Research Board entitled salmon research and hydro-electric power 
development which is number 114, and I would certainly commend this par- 
ticular bulletin to the reading of anybody who is interested in this power versus 
fish controversy. 

I still think that we must place more and more emphasis on the public 
relations point of view on the question of the necessity of maintaining our 
fisheries. | 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would like to say a word here on what Mr. Howard 
has been saying. I think that despite what Mr. Howard has said about fisheries 
and the publicity gained by the power interests, the power interests’ impression 
on the public were not any more than those impressed on them by the former 
Minister of Fisheries. He was one who certainly made himself heard on this 
subject and he did it on every occasion, and it sounds as if, from what the 
present minister says that he is following in his footsteps. 


Mr. Brown (Vancouver-Kingsway): I agree that fishing should be pre- 
served but I think enough effort has not been made to see whether we can 
have fish and power on the Fraser river and I think that is what is being done 
now. 
I think that Dr. Shrum from the University of British Columbia has said 
we should do enough research to determine if we can have that. 

My own feeling is that we have the big river in the United States, the 
Columbia, right alongside of us in which experimentation has been going on 
over the years and it has been very interesting and has not shown too much 
effect as yet but they have increased their run there somewhat which shows 
there is perhaps some possibility. But there again the publicity should be 
brought out, I think, in that direction because we have the Columbia river 
down there to compare it with and perhaps from that point of view the whole 
Pacific northwest should be considered as an area instead of just the Fraser 
river. 


Mr. McQuiLuan: I would like to ask a question and I would like to make 
a few remarks after I get the answer. In the early beginning of fishing on the 
Atlantic coast was the salmon run ever a factor? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Oh yes, and still is. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Well, it is comparatively small now, statistically. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is right, statistically it is comparatively 
small. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Well, it seems to me, may be I am too realistic, but as 
British Columbia develops more and more of our fishermen are going to have 
to turn to ground fish as we have on the Atlantic coast and we are going to be 
fighting a rearguard action all the time I am afraid because the fishing industry 
only supports a comparatively small population of British Columbia. It may 
be true that the world is going to need that fish in the years to come, but the 
people of British Columbia are not going to be satisfied to see their province 
remain static for the sake of providing food for other people in the world. 
t is not going to be hard for them to get all the fish they want. That is why 
there are two very divergent views. 

I would like to know one other thing and that is the average value over 
the last ten years of the catch of fish spawned in the river? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I do not know if we have that information right 
here or not, but I can certainly get that for you. 
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Mr. McQuILLAN: I think the whole thing has to be weighed from a relative % 
point of view. Mr. Howard said that the power interests etc. had done a better © 
job of public relations but that is not so. I think perhaps there is a lot more 4 


credit on the fishermen’s side. 


I am not one way or the other. I am trying to look at the whole thing — 
realistically and if British Columbia is going to provide the industry to support — 
the ever increasing population the fishing industry will not do it, so something q 


is going to have to give some place. 
Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Well, naturally one of the porblems is of course, 


in the production of power there may be as a matter of fact there are other — 


sources of electric power. It is just a matter of cost. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Well, of course, that is a very important factor. 


Mr. MacLEAan (Queens): That is a very important factor of course, but the : 


economics of the whole thing would have to be very carefully weighed and it 


might be, and as a matter of fact I think it is, a fact that this hydro-power, ~ 
many of the developments contemplated would not likely be cheap power ~ 


either, they would be perhaps a little cheaper than some other source of power, 


but there are a great many variables in any particular program which must q 


be contemplated. You cannot make generalized statements in my opinion. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, since we are talking about i 
salmon, if the departmental officials could tell us anything about how successful ~ 
they are in the recent program for conserving the Atlantic salmon. As the ~ 
minister knows, there have been some changes made, particularly in New-. 7 
foundland, that have caused some anxiety to some of our constituents. Have ~ 


they had enough experience to say anything about that? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Well, perhaps Mr. Clark has a few figures on 4 


the Fraser salmon, so if he might— 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg your pardon. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): If he could give those at the moment and then ~ 


we can have something said in reply to your question. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, I think in answer to the hon. member’s ques- 7 


tion, dealing specifically with regard to the Fraser river, I have some figures 
on market value which may indicate the extent of value of this fish from the 


Fraser river. The market value of Fraser river salmon of all species taken © 


by Canadians was $22,727,000. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Over what period? 


Mr. CuarkK: It is the period 1952 to 1955, the average production based 4 


on 1955 prices. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is that per year? 


Mr. CLARK: Per year, the average. 
The Fraser river contributes about 39.5 per cent of the total of all salmon 


caught in British Columbia; in other words, the total market value of all — 


British Columbia areas is $57,513,000, of which the Fraser river contributes 
about 39.5 per cent. The balance is made up from the Skeena, the Naas and 
some of the others. 


Mr. McWIiLuiam: May I interject here? This total figure, does that 
include the salmon netted by the Americans? 

Mr. CLARK: No, that is just Canadian, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, the Canadian catch is a real factor, 14 
will admit that, but to enlarge on the point I was making a few minutes ago 


that is less than the annual production of any industry, the salmon catch in 
the Fraser river. 
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Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, on the same subject, what effect has the deep 
sea netting of salmon by the Japanese ships had upon the production or the 
amount of fish taken from the Fraser river? 


Mr. CLARK: So far as we have been able to observe from the scientific 
investigations under the North Pacific Fisheries Commission there is no evidence 
at all up to this time that any salmon spawned in British Columbia waters have 
been taken by high seas fishing. 


. Mr. ROBICHAUD: Coming back to the salmon fishing, Mr. Minister, can you 
explain to this committee—there has been in recent years quite a few changes 
in the season on the Atlantic coast. Three or four years ago the season 
for Atlantic salmon was delayed, commercial fishing, in this year it was 
brough back approximately to where it was before. Can you explain the 
reason for these changes? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, in a general way I can say we now have 
an Atlantic Salmon Coordinating Committee made up of representatives of 
the provinces concerned and our own department. They meet each year and 
make recommendations as to what should be done and the changes in the 
seasons and so on that have taken place in recent years are as a result of their 
pooled information or their pooled suggestions. Perhaps Mr. Clark could be 
more specific on the matter than that. 


Mr. McWILLiam: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Clark makes his remarks on 
this subject I would like to clear up a point for the information of the com- 
mittee, perhaps. The fact is that in this coordinating committee each Atlantic 
province and the province of Quebec are represented, is that correct? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions. 
| Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Clark has not answered this 
question. 


Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, as was pointed out by the minister there is an 
Atlantic Salmon Coordinating Committee which is composed of representatives 
from all the Atlantic provinces, provincial governmenis, and includes our 
own department. This committee has been in existence for several years 


" now and meets annually to review the research work which has been done. 


= 
= 


We also have in connection with the coordinating committee an industry 
advisory committee and representatives from the commercial and the sports 
fishermen’s organizations on the Atlantic coast are on that committee. The sci- 
entific work is undertaken by the Fisheries Research Board along with our own 
fish culture branch of the department and on the basis of the investigations 
made the scientific committee makes recommendations to the main committee 
and then these recommendations are balanced in the light of the representations 
made by the various interests. It was considered a few years ago that post- 
poning the opening date perhaps would have some conservation value. Last 
year or about January or February of this year, when the committee met, as 
a result of the scientific investigations, it was found that this was not doing 
the job which was expected and consequently in order to balance the com- 
mercial industry interest as against the sports fishing interest these regula- 
tions were changed to approximately what they were a few years ago. 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, while we are on the subject can anybody tell 
us or supply any information as to the periodic fluctuations in the date of the 
salmon run in Newfoundland? The salmon run does not reach its peak on 
the same date every year and I have a lot of complaints this year from my 
fishermen that the salmon run had reached its peak before they were allowed 
to put out their nets. 
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Mr. CLarkK: Mr. Chairman, we, of course, if we had a really good crystal 
ball, would like to know the precise date too. Unfortunately, fish are animals 
and creatures of the sea depending on water temperature for their feed and 
they will arrive at approximately the same time but not precisely or exactly 
the same time each year. These are fluctuations which are completely unpre- 
dictable. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is no pattern in them. 


Mr. CLARK: There is a pattern, but it varies a week or so, with no rigid 
pattern. 


Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, I believe in so far as the Gaspe section is 
concerned that your policy in advancing the season is to be commended 
because over a period of years the production of salmon in the Gaspe area 
has been going down very rapidly and this year it has improved both com- 
mercially and sportswise. 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Mr. Deputy Minister, would the change in the season 
have any effect on the increase in catch? Can you attribute the earlier season 
to this increase? 


Mr. CLARK: It is pretty hard to tell at this stage this year. The latest 
reports we have had is that salmon fishing in practically all areas this season 
has been quite good. Whether this is because of the advancing of the opening 
date or just a condition of the return of more fish because of former conserva- 
tion measures which we conducted a few years ago, which would help the 
return from better spawning, I do not know. The only thing we are fearful 
of is we are going to have the effects of some of the D.D.T. spraying particularly 
in some areas about 1960 or 1961. 

We think from observations in past years in the spawning areas that 
this is when we will feel the effect of the D.D.T. spraying and we are not 
predicting any hopeful growth or good runs in 1960 and 1961. 


Mr. Howarp: There are one or two other matters I would like to expand 
on but to get back to this fish versus power question for a moment or two, if I 
may, I did not elaborate in my original remarks probably because I did not 
think it was necessary, that everybody would appreciate the problem. But 
in order to clear up at least in Mr. McQuillan’s mind a misunderstanding that 
may exist, there are apparently a number of hydro power plants in sites in 
British Columbia that are on non-fishing rivers. 

It would appear to me that in view of the inability to determine at the 
moment whether you can have fish and power on the same river or can take 
steps to ensure that it remains a fishing river, that we should concentrate on 
our hydro-electric developments in non-fishing rivers, to ensure that we can 
have at least, if only to a limited degree, a fish and power project combined, 
even though they are not on the same river. 

At some time in the future, as expressed by the minister, with the develop- 
ment of atomic or nuclear energy we may be able to move into that field of 
developing electricity and thus not have to worry about eliminating fisheries or 
greatly reducing fisheries in British Columbia by that time. 

Now, I understand that not too long ago there was an experiment in 
British Columbia, on the coast in transplanting eggs or transplanting yearlings 
or under yearling fish from one site where they normally spawned or are born 
to another site and then checking returns of the number of fish to this second 
site. 

JI wonder if we could have some explanation as to the extent of that. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Well, I should like to say a word here and perhaps 
one of my Officials can give to you specific information. In my remarks to 
begin with I did not intend to create the impression that we in the department 
or in other groups considered the fish interests are jealous, so to speak, of 
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development in other fields. I might say that with the stage of advancement 
as far as the problem of getting fish around power sites is concerned, we felt 
that at the present time the accent should be put on the point of view where 
fish are not concerned to any great extent. That is the policy that is being 
carried on in a very cooperative fashion by the power companies and power 
interests generally. 

They have been most cooperative with the department in providing 


facilities for the migration of fish and supplying an adequate run of water etc. 
and other requirements. 


The only thing that we are interested in is preventing what time would 
prove to be an unwise development made perhaps without sufficient considera- 
tion of what the repercussions might be. If means could be found of providing 
fish and power under all circumstances on a stream, no one would be happier 
than we would be because that would solve an awful lot of our problems in 
a big hurry. But we have to be realistic about it and frankly at the present 
time we see no practical solution at the moment in sight. 


There are possibilities and there is a great deal of research being done 
not only on the possibility of getting fish around power sites but in introducing 
things such as artificial spawning beds in other areas and things of that sort. 

So I do not want anyone to get the impression because it would be un- 
justified to say that we have a closed mind in regard to possibilities in this 
field. That is not the case at all. On the other hand, we do not want to have 
ourselves, the general public or anyone else believe the problem is a simple 
one and that it has already been solved; that is not the case. Now Mr. Clark, 
the deputy minister, perhaps would have more specific information in answer 
to your question. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, I think the minister has explained it very well. 
The problem is not an easy one. It is not merely a question of getting the 
migrating salmon over a dam because this is relatively easy, depending on the 
height of the dam. There are many other factors which must be taken into 
consideration. Even if you are successful in getting the fish over the dam these 
build-ups behind the dam have the effect of creating a huge lake which spoils 
the spawning grounds for the fish. The water temperature changes, the pressures 
and ail these other factors have an effect and, if you can ignore all these problems 
there is the problem of getting the migrants downstream again, the young fish 
that go to sea to grow and they encounter these drops. It is not a simple problem, 
but a great deal of research work is going on not only on the Canadian side 
but under a very extensive cooperative program with people on the United 
States side—the Columbia river was mentioned. We work very closely with 
all the scientists on the American side who are experienced in connection with 
this problem and some progress is being made. However, we have not as yet 
the complete solution to all these problems. I think one of the members 
mentioned the auestion of publicity on the fisheries side of the story. I think 
this has been done. We have in British Columbia and have had for the past 
three or four years what we refer to as a fisheries development council. This 
committee or council is composed of officers of the Department of Fisheries 
and the fisheries research board, representatives of the fishermen’s organiza- 
tions, the cooperatives in British Columbia, the companies, the sport fishing 
interests and the people who operate fishing camps. All these people are 
represented on this council. It is a coordinated effort to attempt to provide 
the fisheries story to the general public, and there is no conflict. Actually 
speaking, as the minister has pointed out, the cooperation we have received 
over the past few years with the power company interests has been extremely 
close and very valuable. I think they recognize too the problem with which we 
are faced. Of course, they have their problems in providing hydroelectric power, 
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but most of the companies we are dealing with in the hydroelectric development q 


field have been most cooperative in recognizing the fisheries problems. There 
is a great deal of money being spent on research work by ourselves and the 
salmon commission which is between Canada and the United States, so all 
these factors are being taken into consideration. However, I must confess we 
have not come up yet with all the answers to these major and complex problems. 

In regard to the question Mr. Howard specifically asked about artificial 
spawning grounds, this was an experiment conducted first of all by the depart- 
ment, later taken over by the fisheries research board and the Fraser River sock- 
eye salmon commission is involved in it too. This experiment is being carried on 
at Jones creek where, through the efforts of our scientists we discovered if 
you can provide suitable spawning facilities, the proper amount of gravel, 
the condition of flow of the water, temperature control and that sort of thing, 
you can transplant certain species. We have attempted that with pink salmon 
in this Jones creek experiment. We have been gratified at the success of this 
experiment. It is a hopeful sign and we are extending the programme during 
the coming year. 

Mr. Howarp: Is this confined to pinks? 

Mr. CLarRK: Pinks at the moment. 

Mr. Howarpb: Do you hope to extend it to other species? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes. Of course as we know, all species of Salmon do not act 
in the same way, so this matter poses some problems. 


Mr. Crouse: I realize this may not be in order, but we are talking at 
the present time about conservation and I would like to interject a dis- 
cussion of measures that have recently been implemented to conserve ground- 
fish stocks in the Atlantic. I am referring to the international agreement which 
was arrived at recently to carry either large mesh twine on deep sea draggers 
if they are haddock fishing or salmon fishing, or small mesh twine if they are 
redfishing or flounder fishing. The practical application of this regulation, as 
I understood it, the ship must decide before leaving port in what type of 
fishing it is to be engaged and if it is decided it is to be a redfish strip, they are 
allowed to carry only small mesh twine. They proceed to the banks and upon 
arrival there are no redfish available. They are now approximately 300 miles 
from port and not wishing to return without a catch they proceed to further 
banks, possibly the Grand Banks off Newfoundland, and there with a small 
mesh twine, which is all they have been allowed to take to sea, they proceed 
to catch cod and haddock. 


The fishermen themselves do not wish to catch small or as we term 
them, scrod fish. But the regulation that was imposed upon them gives them 
no alternative and they return to port with not only large cod and haddock, 
but considerable quantities of small fish. Upon arrival, if there is an inspector 
there, they are immediately fined. The only alternative they have is to throw 
their nets overboard and I have information of this actually happening. So they 
have destroyed the evidence upon arrival in port and the answer they would 
give to the fisheries inspector is on the last tow their gear was torn on the 
rocks and the net that caught the fish was not available. 


_ Mr. PICKERSGILL: Surely you do not accept that. 


Mr. Crouse: I would point out for the benefit of the committee that large 
mesh twine on a fishing dragger used on the redfish or flounder banks would 
in no way destroy these banks because the large mesh twine would not affect 
the redfish; they are a smaller type of fish and they go through the large 
mesh. In the interests of conservation, I think they should be permitted to 
carry both large and small mesh so this situation would not continue and it 
will also conserve the fishing stock. » 
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Mr. CLarK: Unfortunately, dropping their nets overboard is a new one to 
- me; it seems to be an expensive way of getting out of a fine. I think it can 
_ be taken with a grain of salt, as I have not heard this one before. 

The problem is that with the intensity of fishing for groundfish on the 
Atlantic coast area, unless there are to be very drastic measures taken for 
conservation—in other words, allowing, with the mesh size in the trawl net, 
the small fish to escape—pretty soon there is going to be a serious problem 
of depletion. I think the members from the Atlantic coast have a pretty good 
idea of the concentration of fishing in the northwest Atlantic area. 

The problem is this, Mr. Chairman, that the European fleets of course all 
use a larger mesh size than we do, so the impact is really on Canada if we 
are going to conserve. We have found this idea of allowing a ship to carry two 
nets, one small one for rose fishing and the larger size for cod and haddock, 
is not working out because unfortunately fishermen are the same all over and 
_ they will use a small mesh net for cod and haddock. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, that is what I just pointed out. When they are 
allowed to carry both sizes and they find it necessary to go after cod and had- 
dock, they use the large mesh because there is no money in catching scrod cod 
and haddock. At one cent a pound, they cannot get any gross and they must 
decide before leaving port the size of mesh they will carry. If they are on a 
redfish trip, most of these ships work on a charter from the large fishing com- 
panies. On the east coast it is usually National Sea Products, and if they decide 
they require larger stocks of flounder which we catch as such, but usually 
- mark in the stores ‘fillet of sole” at a very fancy price—the fishermen leave 
port carrying small mesh nets and once on the grounds if the type of fish they 
were sent after are not available they must go after another catch or return 
_ empty-handed. The regulation which has been designed by the Department of 
Fisheries to conserve fishing is in fact depleting the grounds of the very fish 
they hope to save. That is the practical application of this new regulation. 


Mr. CLarK: I am inclined to doubt this, but you may be right; it is a new 
regulation and we have not seen its full effect, but a man must declare what 
he is going to fish. Unfortunately, it is not what they bring in, Mr. Chairman, 
because these small fish, cod and haddock, which are taken in the small mesh 
nets are destroyed by throwing them overboard. It is the fish which are 
destroyed and they are dead. ‘Therefore they are not allowed to grow and 
this is the problem. 


Mr. GRANGER: To get back to salmon for a moment, there is one very good 

source of salmon produced in the small rivers and streams of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. Your department has done an excellent job to control many of 
them, but there are still quite a few small rivers and streams where salmon 
frequent which are not controlled and where I should imagine there is a 
fair amount of poaching. I would like to suggest you increase the number of 
fishery guardians in Newfoundland and Labrador. 
In power versus salmon, I would ask you to keep in mind the Exploits 
river. The salmon go up to Bishop’s Falls but they do not go past the dam there. 
As a result of this there is no salmon further up in the inland waters area. But 
there are salmon in the lower Exploits and it strikes me it might be a possible 
source of salmon supply for the future. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Thank you very much, Mr. Granger. Regarding 
this specific problem, I would appreciate it if you would send me a memoran- 
- dum concerning it and I will have it looked into. With regard to the other one 
of added protection in the form of additional guardians, we will certainly 
take the matter into consideration. There is always the problem of expense 
versus fish, but we will certainly take it into account. 
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Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, this is a slightly new subject. The deputy — 


minister in replying to Mr. Crouse’s question I think referred to the European 
draggers. In my riding we have a number of small fishing grounds at some 
distance offshore, and at certain times of the year European draggers congregate 
on these fishing grounds and make it impossible for our local fishermen to use 
them. 

The three-mile limit or the twelve-mile limit will not affect that because 
most of these grounds are outside the twelve-mile limit, pehaps 20 miles off- 
shore. So we cannot solve that problem in that way. I am wondering whether 
it might be possible to reach some sort of international agreement with Spain 
and Portugal, which are the two countries most concerned, in that if they are 
going to fish those grounds at all they should use the hook and line trawls 
rather than draggers; because when they use nets and drag over these banks 
they just prevent the Newfoundland fishermen from fishing at all. He cannot 
set his gear on that ground knowing that a dragger will drag over it in the 
night and drag it all up. If they were using a hook and long line they could 
set them and the local fishermen as well as the Europeans could utilize those 
grounds. Because if they set across one another there is not any great damage 
done; but if they are going to persist in dragging a small area, then they deny 
the use of these grounds to our fishermen altogether. 

I wonder if some other approach can be made to that problem to get some 
agreement to use the hook and line. I believe the time will come when we will 
have to use the hook and line instead of the draggers on the Grand Banks. 

I am not convinced of what the scientists tell us, that the fish population is 
indestructible. I think that the experience on the George Bank shows that the 
fish population there was depleted, and you have to combat that by increasing 
the size of your mesh. If that is so, with more intensive fishing, the time will 
come when we will have to take another look at whether we should be dragging 
at all. I think myself that a more intensive hook and line fishery is better. You 
certainly do not destroy the fish with the hook and line that you destroy with 
draggers. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): This is an old problem. It is one to which we 
have not found any solution, but we will certainly explore it and see if there 
is any possibility of some sort of mutual agreement which might ease the 
situation. This is a subject of course which could be discussed at a con- 
ference of the Northwest Atlantic International Fisheries Commission. There 
might be some agreement regarding regulations by which the commission 
might be able to relieve a local situation of this sort where, in effect, the local 
people feel they have a vested interest in a certain fishing area, even if it is 
on the high seas, technically speaking. 


Mr. CARTER: These small grounds are the only fishing grounds available 
to our shore fishermen. The fisherman who fishes in his longliner goes out 
and comes back the same day. If he cannot fish on this ground, he cannot 
fish at all. 


Mr. RoBICcHAuD: I have a few more questions to ask the minister on this 
first group of items. There is an item of $160,000 under “fishing bounty’. I 
understand that this is an item which has been there for years. I wonder if 
the department is giving consideration to having a more practical application 
of this amount. The fishing bounty as we know is being paid on account of a 
certain amount of money which was paid to the Canadian government for cer- 
tain fishing rights by the United States of America, along our Atlantic shore. 

At the same time, in replying to my question, I wonder if the minister or 
deputy minister could have tabled, for the information of this committee, the 


amount which is being paid, or which was paid last year, to the fishermen of. 


the different provinces. Another question which I should like answered is 


ve 
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whether the fishermen of Quebec are entitled to this bounty? This might 
be an exception, where the province of Quebec forgets about its provincial 
autonomy and accepts money from the federal government. Anyway, I 
would like to have the figures. 


Mr. Keays: Is this becoming a political meeting, Mr. Chairman? If so, I 
should be only too happy to carry on. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Those are details which should be made available. As 
far as the fishing bounty is concerned, it seems to me that there should be a 
more practical application of this amount. With the increased number of 
fishermen we will have in years to come, starting from this year, which can 
be partly attributed to the unemployment insurance benefits now applicable 
to fishermen, this will mean an amount of $4 to $5 per fisherman per year 
plus a certain amount on a tonnage basis, which varies with the size of the boat. 
Has the department given any consideration to having a more practical ap- 
plication of this amount? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): This is a kind of knotty problem. I think the 
members of the committee, or most of them anyway, are fairly familiar with 
this. It is a vote that we hold as it were in trust for a certain type of fisherman, 
for a certain area, in this country; and they have a vested interest in this fund. 
Over the years various ministers have tackled this problem, and I think without 
exception they failed to find a better solution than the sort of ad hoc one that 
is in existence. You asked for specific information. I think we can give you 
that now. 


Mr. CLarK: I understand Mr. Chairman, the question is that the committee 
would wish the amount paid under this fishing bounty, by provinces. I have 
the figures for 1957-58. 

In Nova Scotia the total was $82,271.70; Prince Edward Island $14,228.70; 
New Brunswick $25,290.75; Quebec $37,891.85; the statutory vote is $160,000. 
The figures I have quoted, Mr. Chairman, total $159,683. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: I want to ask a question about something which occurred 
last summer in the gulf of eGorgia, namely the red tide, red plankton that in- 
vaded the oyster beds and this caused a great loss to the oyster industry. It 
upset very badly the seafood market on the Pacific coast, and frightened the 
life out of everybody concerned. For some time that was in evidence in the 
gulf. I have known cases like this before on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, but it is the first time I have known it to invade the lower east coast of 
the island. It seemed to me that someone was perhaps a little remiss in report- 
ing that to your scientists so that some warning could have been given before- 
hand, before the unfortunate publicity occurred. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Perhaps Mr. Clark could give us the answer 
to this one. We have a similar related problem on the east coast with regard 
to this. 

Mr. CLARK: I do not think there is any question of being remiss in mak- 
ing the report. This is a condition which is partly caused by water tempera- 
tures and tidal conditions, which no one can predict. It occurs very quickly. 
This situation which is referred to, Mr. Chairman, took place on the west 
coast. This was the first time we had know of it ourselves, in so far as the 
attack on the oysters was concerned. It occurs very frequently in regard to 
clams. This red feed, which was taken by the clams and oysters in this case, 
is not poisonous to the shellfish themselves. It does not kill the oysters or 
the claims; but when human beings eat them, it is extremely poisonous to 
them. There is no way of predicting this thing. It happens frequently on the 
Atlantic coast and it does occur frequently with clams in the Pacific coast. 
However, this time there was a mass of red feed and it did affect the oysters 
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and the people who ate them. Of course, the Department of National Health 
and the provincial Department of Health had to clamp right down, as people 
can die from this poison. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: My point, Mr. Chairman, is that this so-called red tide 
was in the gulf for some considerable time before it invaded the oyster beds. 
Before these cases of poisoning came about the fishermen mentioned it to me. 
I travel up and down the coast and I even saw it from the air beforehand. 
I warned my own family and my friends not to have anything to do with shell- 
fish in that area at that time; but it was not until after these cases of poisoning 
occurred that the department became aware of it. 

It might be very hard to follow out to the ocean, true; but in the gulf of 
Georgia in that particular case it just seemed to me that somebody was not 
quite on his toes. 

Mr. CLARK: I think in all fairness, Mr. Chairman, as I explained, I had 
never heard of oysters being attacked before but clams, yes. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: People eat clams too. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this group of items carry? 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: We have more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn. The next meeting will be on Tuesday, 
July 15. . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, J Ulys154 1958: 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met at 9.30 a.m. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Batten, Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), Crouse, 
English, Howard, Keays, Legere, Matthews, McWilliam, Noble, Pickersgill, 
Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart, and Webster—15. 


In attendance: The Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; 
Messrs. G. M. Clark, Deputy Minister; S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Services; A. L. Pritchard, Director, 
Conservation and Development Service; J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries 
Research Board; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; 
W. C. MacKenzie, Director, Economics Service; H. V. Dempsey, Director, 
Tispection and Consumer Service; T. H. Turner, Director, Information and 
Educational Services; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; Ian McArthur, 
Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conserva- 
tion and Development Service, W. R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture Division; 
J. A. Albert, Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; Mark Ronayne, Assistant 
Director, Information and Education Service; A. W. Abbott, Assistant Chief, 
Financial and Stores Branch; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries Research Board; R. Hart, 
Industrial Development Service. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and reminded members 
that the discussion was on the first group of items. Items numbered 130 to 
133 inclusive—General Services. 


After questioning of Mr. MacLean and Mr. Clark, items numbered 130 to 
132 inclusive were adopted. 


Mr. Bradbury was questioned with respect to item 133—Industrial 
Development Service—and following discussion the item was adopted. 


Item 555 (Supplementary )—Industrial Development Service was called 
and adopted. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 a.m. Thursday, 
July 17, 1958. 


jee Connor 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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TUESDAY, July 15, 1958. 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We have a quorum, so we will 
proceed. As you will recall we were still on the first group of items. 


Items 130 to 133, “General Services”. 


Gentlemen, I would be very much obliged if the discussion could be 


' confined as much as possible, to the items before us, in order that we can 


adopt them, this morning. At the last meeting we were discussing salmon, 
and then suddenly we found ourselves discussing codfish. As a result, several 
members could not discuss thoroughly items which were of interest to 
them. As I said previously, I have no objection to other items being discussed 
if it is relevant to the subject. Shall we now try gentlemen to confine ourselves 
to the items before us. In view of the warm weather, if anyone wishes to 
take his coat off, I have no objection. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Could we have some explanation on the work of the 
economic service of the department for which there is an item of $316,000? 


Hon. J. ANGUS MACLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): I will ask Mr. Clark, 


_ the deputy minister, to say a few words on this matter. 


Mr. G. R. CuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 


-man, this is vote No. 132. As part of the federal fisheries administration the 


economic service of the department is responsible for the assembling, analysis 
and interpretation of facts relating to the economics of the Canadian fishing 


_ industry. This particular field ranges from the collection of current information 


| 
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on production, sales and prices to detailed studies of fishing craft performance, 
factors affecting the income position of fishermen and that sort of thing required 
by the Department of Fisheries and related agencies. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Mr. Chairman, there is another item, No. 131, “information 
and educational service’ in regard to which I would like to say a few words. 
I think we all realize that our respective provincial or municipal governments 
who are responsible for education are not in a position to give to the fishermen 
the education they should have, especially concerning their fishing operations. 
I wonder if the minister of the department would consider expanding these 
services to fishermen? There is a great need for education among our 
fishermen. Most of our fishing operations are now either mechanized or 
modernized. Our fishermen are not in a position to follow this trend in 
modernization unless they are given a certain amount of education to prepare 
them to take full advantage of the new system of fishing. I believe the 
Department of Fisheries and the research board are the only ones in a 
position to give this education. Would the minister and his department give 
further consideration to extending the educational program of the department? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the honourable 
member for bringing this subject to my attention. It is a problem of which 
we in the department are very much aware. As you know the federal govern- 
ment over the course of years has instituted a program of vocational training; 
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and fishing is a vocation where the changing trends in modernization and new 
techniques make it necessary for men engaged in the industry to keep up to 
this trend so they can compete on a reasonable basis. 

There has been formed the Atlantic regional advisory committee on 
fisheries. This committee has representation from the provincial government 
as well as from the federal government. One of the problems under considera- 
tion is this very problem of some type of vocational training to which the 
department would be in a position to contribute in some form or another. 
I would like Mr. Clark to say a few words to expand on what I have said. 
I have just given the background to bring you up to date on what the 
position is. 


Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, with your permission perhaps I could enlarge 
a bit on this matter. As the minister has pointed out, we have been aware of 
this situation for quite some time. Last March at a meeting in Quebec of 
deputy ministers of the Atlantic coast provinces the federal-provincial 
Atlantic fisheries committee was formed with this very purpose in mind. 

In this particular field there are two facets. One of them is the question 
of making available to the fishermen and the industry general information which 
is assembled and which comes to us. But I think the two aspects are (1) 
a research into fishing techniques and production facilities. The second 
part we expect to work out with the provincial governments concerned as an 
actual demonstration unit. We feel after some experience and consideration of 
this problem over some years that one could educate—if that is the proper 
word—the fishermen by literature and talks. But I think that an actual 
demonstration of new techniques, fishing gear and that sort of thing is a 
more effective means, and that is what we hope to accomplish. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, at our first meeting Mr. Clark mentioned this 
matter very briefly in answer to a question, and that is with respect to the 
salmon that are caught out in the Pacific by the Japanese fishermen. There 
appears to be quite a bit of controversy between the united fishermen and 
allied workers union on the coast of British Columbia and the Department 
of Fisheries with respect to this question of British Columbia salmon, or 
salmon that spawn in British Columbia waters being caught by Japanese out 
near the 175th meridian. 

The fishermen’s union on May 2 issued a press release which arose out of 
a meeting they held. Five British Columbia members of parliament were 
in attendance at this meeting. I was not there. I do not know what went | 
on, but I wonder if we could not perhaps have a more detailed explanation 
of this Japanese fishery problem, especially in the light of the points which 
the fishermen’s union presented or raised in this press release. I might add 
incidentally that I understand the points raised in this press release were 
also dealt with extensively by that union in their fisheries publication. Perhaps 
if I might refer to them briefly, we may be able then in some way to overcome 
this conflict of opinions. 

The first one they mentioned was the reason for objecting to the state- 
ment that there was no evidence of any great number of British Columbia 
salmon being caught over the line where the Japanese were fishing. The second 
one was the fact the Canadian research vessels did not travel beyond 155 
degrees west longitude, or as they put it, 750 miles this side of the provisional 
line where the Japanese fishing operations begin. The point is that the Canadians 
have relied entirely upon studies by American research vessels which, as they 
say, were directed primarily towards getting evidence for protection of Bristol 
Bay sockeye and other Alaskan salmon. 
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Mr. Clark’s name is mentioned in this particular one, but I do not think 
that has too much bearing on it. They make reference to Dr. Needler of 
Nanaimo admitting weaknesses in spot fishing tests and quote him as saying it 
was hard to put figures on numbers of salmon present until we know more 
about depth distribution and general studies and by tagging and other means 
indicate a wide mixing area in the north Pacific where salmon of North America 
and Asia intermingle. 

Could we have a comprehensive indication of what has happened in the 
past on this research program, with special reference to the points raised, 
as well as where we are going in the future. I made inquiries of the minister 
in the house on this matter and he gave us a very detailed account of what 
was going to be done this coming year in the extension of this research 
program. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, as honourable members know 
there is an international agreement with regard to the north Pacific fisheries 
and the international north Pacific fisheries commission was established under 
the convention. This body has Canadian representation, and it so happens 
that Mr. Clark is the chairman of the Canadian section of the Commission. 
I do not think there is anyone better qualified to answer the questions and 
to say something about it than he is in his role as chairman of the Canadian 
section. I will ask him to say a few words. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, I will try to be as brief as possible on this 
question, because it is a very huge and complex one. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that to indicate the size and magnitude of the problem I should first mention 
the size of the ocean area covered by the north Pacific fisheries convention. 
It has an area of about 32 million square miles, extending from the equator 
north to the meeting of the Arctic ocean and Bering Strait. The area in ques= 
tion has an average width of more than 5,000 miles from the shores of Asia 
to those of North America and included in the area are vast bodies of water 
such as the Bering Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. I think that will give you 
some idea of the extent and magnitude of the ‘problem. 

I might say also that this area equals about one-sixth of the surface of the 
earth. With that, Mr. Chairman, I will try to deal with the specific point raised 
by Mr. Howard. A meeting was held in Vancouver by the Canadian section of 
the international north Pacific fisheries commission. It was a meeting open 
to the public. Fishermen were present as well as representatives from industry. 
We reviewed for the benefit of the Canadian industry the work which had 
been going on under the commission. There is, of course, this controversy or 
difference of opinion. As Mr. Howard pointed out in the press release, by the 
united fishermen and allied workers union there is a difference of opinion, 
but we must go on the scientific findings. As I pointed out at the last meeting, 
up to the present time we have no evidence to indicate that there are any 
significant number, if any, of salmon of British Columbia origin being taken 
in the high sea fishery west of the 175th meridian. 

Now the chief point in the U.F.A.W.U. press release was the fact that 
Canada had not done enough, and that therefore we lack the information to 
make such statements. The point overlooked was the fact that under the north 
Pacific commission there are three countries working on this under a joint 
program, so that the information is not solely obtained by Canada. It is obtained 
by research staffs both in the United States and in Japan. All the scientific 
information obtained is pooled and this is the basis for our statement that up 
to the present time there is no evidence that any significant numbers, if any, 
of salmon of British Columbia origin are being taken in the Japanese high seas 
fishery. That is the difference, Mr. Chairman, and all we can go on are the 
scientific findings to date. 
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Mr. Howarp: If I may pursue that question further, I understand there — 
is a meeting in August in California or some city in the United States of the : 


parties to this north Pacific salmon fisheries commission. Is it in August? 
Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. Howarp: Do we have any idea at the moment what special matters — 


will be dealt with there, from the Canadian point of view? I understand that 
each party is required to give sixty days’ notice or so many days’ notice of 
items they want placed on the agenda for discussion. 


Mr. CuarkK: Mr. Chairman, if I may try to explain this, there is a meeting 
of a committee of the north Pacific fisheries commission to be held in Honolulu 
starting on August 7. 


Mr. RopicHaup: I am wondering if all this discussion is not out of order. 


This comes under item 144 “special’’. 
The CHAIRMAN: It was referred to at the last meeting. 
Mr. RoBICHAUD: That question comes under 144 “special’’. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): If I may interrupt, I think we may be able to 
finish the answer to this question in a very few seconds. 


Mr. CLARK: Gentlemen, the meeting is already arranged for August 7. It 
is a meeting which is referred to in the commission as the first ad hoc com- 
mittee. That committee in fact is a subcommittee of the commission. This 
particular committee is charged with the responsibility of dealing with the 
abstention reports. Under the convention Japan agreed to abstrain from 
fishing salmon, halibut and herring—in the case of salmon east of the 175th 


meridian. Under the convention it says also that Canada and the United 


States must prove after five years, which is this year 1958, that the conditions 
of abstention by Japan are being met by Canada. In other words, we have 
to show that we have the fishery under scientific investigation, that it is under 
the regulation of the country concerned, in this case Canada and the United 
States, and the fishing is being exploited to is maximum capacity. These 
reports were provided over a year ago and this committee will meet in Honolulu 
to go over the reports, this being the five-year period. This determination 
has to be made to show that the abstention by Japan from fishing these 
species of fish will be continued and that is the purpose of the meeting. 


Mr. Grouse: I wish to make reference to another matter while we are 
speaking of conservation. There was an article in the local press which stated 
that outside the committee a fisheries department officer said the fine for 
carrying large and small mesh net on a ship ranged up to $1,000 and he did 
not think it would be advisable to throw trawl net away because it costs 
between $9,000 and $15,000. 

For the benefit of the committee, I would like to say that while the total 
weight of a working trawl weighs approximately 44 tons, it is composed of 
eleven. sections in all. They are named as follows, a square, two top wings, 
two lower wings, a lower belly and upper belly, a lower lengthening piece 
and an upper lengthening piece, a length and upper cod end piece. The change 
made by the Minister of Fisheries called for an increase in the size of the 
mesh from the bellies to the cod end. I have here invoices from a local sup- 
plier in Halifax, John Leckie Limited, and they give the costs of these sections 
of trawl and the total net would cost $238.50. That is for manilla twine. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Does it say what size trawl? 
Mr. Grouse: That would be a No. 41 trawl. 
Mr. RopicHaupD: That is for a 65-foot dragger. 
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Mr. Crouse: No, for a 100-foot dragger. The amount of expendable twine 
would be the bellies, lengthening pieces and cod ends, and they would amount 
to $128.50; so if a fishing dragger had to dispose of its twine and they had two 
or three sections, the amount would not in any way be comparable to the fine 
you have to pay. I would like to correct the impression of any departmental 
officials that these nets would run into $9,000. The total cost of the net with the 


floats and so on would run approximately $3,000. I give this statement for the 


information of the committee. 
Items 130 to 132 inclusive agreed to. 


Item 133. General Services—Industrial Development Service ................ $611,365 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in this item. 
I noticed that this item has been reduced by about one-third. I think I know 
the reason why it has been reduced this year but I wonder if the minister or 
his deputy, or one of the officials of the department could give us a brief outline 
of the various projects that are being undertaken at the present time and what 
progress is being made with them. I regard this function as one of the most 
useful of the Department of Fisheries. 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, in regard to this item, I think the guess of 
the hon. member is probably right as to why it is reduced considerably. The 


-main reason for the reduction in the vote is that the construction at Valleyfield, 


Newfoundland is completed, and because of the reduction of the number of 
projects in the Pacific area. This is quite a large construction item which has 
been spread over a relatively short time and accounts for the rise in the vote 
above the normal for the period during which this establishment at Valleyfield 
was being constructed. That is the main reason for the decrease in this vote. 

The member for Bonavista-Twillingate also wanted a brief review of the 
program which is being carried out under this item. I would ask my deputy 
minister to say a few words on this subject. 


Mr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, actually in regard to the program at Valleyfield, 
the plant is in operation. We have completed the construction work. I believe 
it was completed fairly late last year. It was impossible because of the con- 
struction period to really get underway last year but it is now in operation. 

We have a number of projects going forward at the present time. If it is 
your wish I think perhaps the director of the industrial development service, 
Mr. Bradbury, could give the details of those projects. 

Generally speaking we are engaged in some rather important aspects of 


fisheries development at Valleyfield. For instance, we are experimenting this 


year in the use of refrigerated sea water at Valleyfield to hold codfish so that 
it is kept in good condition when it comes in tremendous quantities, certainly 
in that area of Newfoundland, and so the cod can be kept in good condition to 
be used either for salting or filleting operations. 

We are also experimenting on a device for desalting heavily salted codfish 


- so that it can be used in the production of light salted cod. 


These remarks cover briefly a couple of the projects but if you wish more 
detail perhaps Mr. Bradbury could give some further particulars in regard to 
these projects. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Perhaps before we go on with those details I might say 
that I would be flattered to think that these projects were all being carried 
out in Valleyfield. I have been under the impression that there are some other 
projects comprehended in this vote. I thought it might be rather interesting 
for the committee, as I know it would be for me, to know what else is being 
done under this vote. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: Mr. Chairman, before this question is answered, perhaps 
at the same time someone might also explain why there is a reduction in the 
item for technical services for fishermen in the fishing industry from $323,000 
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last year to $232,000 this year, a reduction of about $111,000. I understand — 
there is a reduction of $200,000 approximately in respect of the building pro- 
gram. At the same time as an answer is being given to the last question asked 
by Mr. Pickersgill could we have an explanation of why this technical service 
for fishermen in the fishing industry is reduced by $111,000. 


Mr. Keays: There is a reduction in that item of $90,000-odd. 
Mr. RopicHAup: The details of this item appear at page 214. 


Mr. MAcLEAN: Yes, the reduction in that item is in the amount of $90,500. 
That is the reduction you are referring to? 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Yes. 
Mr. MacLEANn: The details appear on page 214. 
Mr. RopicHauD: The reduction in that item is $90,000, yes. 


Mr. CLhark: Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible, before calling on Mr. Brad- 
bury to give details of those projects I might say that it is true that all of 
this work in the industrial development service is not being done at Valley- 
field. Indeed, any work there in connection particularly with salt fish is not 
only being done for the benefit of Newfoundland, but is being done for the 
benefit of the entire Atlantic coast industry. This is a pilot plant or experi- 
mental plant for actually carrying out work. The information and the results 
of this work are available to all branches of the industry. 

There are a number of other projects which are not being conducted 
particularly at Valleyfield, but are spread on the Pacific coast and in several 
areas of the maritimes. ; 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, could the minister or his deputy explain to 
the committee the reason behind this construction of the plant at Valleyfield 
when we have an experimental plant similar to this in Halifax, where experi- 
ments no doubt have been carried out. Is the original expenditure in respect 
of the Valleyfield plant justifiable when we now have other facilities at 
Halifax? 


Mr. MacLean: I presume you are referring to the station of the fisheries 
research board at Halifax when you speak of facilities there. The purpose of 
the plant at Valleyfield is not the same. The station at Halifax is a station 
for what you might loosely call pure research although there is applied science 
work done there as well. 

The plant at Valleyfield is designed to develop processes, applying scientific 
knowledge that may be gained at other places, through the facilities of the 
research board. For example, applying new techniques to the salt cod in- 
dustry. That is one example. Another example would be the producing of 
varieties of the product which would have a wider market and perhaps a 
market which would have a higher return for the fishermen. 

There are many other aspects of work to be done in connection with the 
processing of salt cod especially, and so on. I think it would be much more 
effective if Mr. Bradbury, for example, gave a general statement on the work 
that is being done under this vote, including that work which is being done 
at Valleyfield. Time seems to go by very rapidly while I am talking. 


Mr. L. S. BRADBURY (Director, Industrial Development Service, Department 
of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, I believe the hon. gentleman, or at least many 
of you from the east coast, will be well aware of the problems in regard to 
the salt cod fish industry in particular. We seem to meet crisis after crisis. 

We have been endeavouring to find at least part of the answer to the 
problem. I might mention, to cover the earlier question, that the reduction 
in this vote for technical services to fishermen is mainly accounted for by the 
fact that a good deal of work that is being done in the industry on refrigerated 
sea water for salmon and halibut has reached a stage where it has been taken 
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over by fishing firms on the west coast and our investigation is really completed. 
That accounts for some of this reduction. 

Another part of the reduction would be accounted for by the fact that 
we have an installation in Catalina. This is a continuous drier installation 
that was completed last year. That would reflect another reduction this year 
in our estimates. 

In regard to the Valleyfield program and its purpose, as the minister has 
already explained, Valleyfield is not a research station in the sense of the 
stations of the research board. We take, shall I say, the recipes that are 
developed by the research board and other research agencies, for that matter, 
and put them into use at Valleyfield. This is a plant for the application of 
recipes developed by the research board and commercial research establish- 
ments. 

I will refer to this aspect very briefly because the deputy minister has 
already mentioned it, but our work on refrigerated sea water is an operation 
of this plant, taking the facts that our scientists have learned on the west 
coast and attempting to apply them to the situation on the east coast. 

We feel this has great possibilities in retaining the quality of the fish 
on the east coast. 

The deputy minister has also referred to the desalting of salt cod. There 
has been a tendency over the past few years for fishermen to heavy salt their 
fish. They are getting away from the days when the fishermen and his wife 
and children dried fish in so-called fish flakes. I think that process is something 
in the past. It was carried on for perhaps 400 years without change. The 
situation is rapidly changing. 

With this change fishermen find it much easier and more profitable to 
them to heavy salt their fish. At the same time we have to bear in mind 
the market requirements in an effort to place the industry in a position to take 
advantage of the markets and times for heavy or light salted fish. We have 
been working on the problem of desalting of fish. This work has already 
been done extensively in research board stations, particularly the station at 
Grande river. We are now applying in semi-commercial quantities this de- 
salting process. 

Many firms in the past have, of course, desalted heavy salted fish. There 
is nothing very new about that. However, nobody has a recipe to pass on to 
the fishermen or to the operators. 

We also have a project with the introduction of what we call a continuous 
strength brining process. The salt cod in the past has mainly been salted in 
bulk. The old system involved salting for several days. This continuous strength 
brining process will provide a continuous full strength pickling process. This 
will mean the curing of fish in the matter of hours rather than days. 

We also produce small commercial quantities of types of salted fish 


_ depending on the market. For example, Portugal has one particular require- 


ment in size and quality. The Italian market has another requirement. The 
Spanish market the same, and so it goes. 

Fishermen in the past, as I have already indicated, cured their own fish 
but they no longer do that. We are rapidly approaching the stage that a 
great percentage of fish will be dried in large commercial driers, on which 
we have been working for some years. Fishermen definitely have an art in 
curing fish and we are trying to bring that art into the drying plants. We are 
working on that problem in Valleyfield with the hope that we can pass on 
this information, and with the intention of passing it on, to the large cen- 
tralized artificial drying plants. 

Many of the members will have seen the salt cod packed here in Canada. 
I imagine that some of you have been in the markets to see some of the 
packages being displaced. Again we have been packing fish and handling 
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fish in the same way as it has been done for the past 300 or 400 years. We 
feel there can be considerable improvement in packaging. We are adopting q 
the practices of some of the other food industries and working on consumer ~— 


packages and better packages generally. 
I should say again, as the minister has already indicated, that the work 


which we are doing at Valleyfield has regard to the salt coad industry at q 
this time. This work is done primarily for the salt cod industry and for the — 


fish industry in eastern Canada. However, there is no limit placed on the 
amount of work that we expect to be doing in Valleyfield. I imagine we will 
gradually expand to other products and other processes. 


Mr. Crouse: From information that has been supplied to me it would ~ 


appear that this plant at Valleyfield is definitely duplicating effort. The federal 
government I believe entered into an agreement with a commercial firm in 
Bonavista a year prior to the opening of the plant at Valleyfield for the 
purpose, as we have been informed, of proving if it was economically sound 
to produce light salted codfish in artificial driers. 

We were also informed that this project would take three years. If it 


proved to be economically sound the commercial plant would continue with _ 


operations. If it proved to be not economically sound it would turn back into 
a federal research board project, is that correct? 


In any event I believe it has been demonstrated in a private plant that a 


light salted codfish can be economically dried in artificial driers. I am 
wondering about the economics of setting up this expensive plant at Valleyfield 
at a great cost to the taxpayers when this work has been previously done in 
these other plants with a large amount of federal assistance. 

There is also the question in my mind in regard to the further plant being 


built at La Scie. There appears to me to be a considerable duplication in this. 


regard. These projects are all being conducted in the one province and_ it 


is doubtful to me that this should be so. There is no similar assistance being. 


provided in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or in Prince Edward Island: I would 
like to know the reasoning behind this continued experimental work especially 
in view of the fact that we have already discovered some of the facts. 


I would also like to know why this Valleyfield plant was located there. 


I understand it is practically inaccessible except by helicopter during: five 
months of the year. There is no road into it, according to Mr. Pickersgill 
who stated in the house that he would like the government to build a road 
to this plant. I also understand there is not a very good fresh water supply 
and that the icing conditions are extreme. Perhaps Mr. Pickersgill would have 
something more to say about this than I have. I understand you can only 
reach Valleyfield by boat and I am wondering why it was located there in this 
inaccessible place at such a cost to the taxpayer. 


Mr. MAcLEAN: Mr. Chairman, there are one or two things I would like 
to clear up first, if I may. 
To begin with, the plant referred to at La Scie is not a federal government 


establishment at all. We have nothing to do with that plant. It is a plant ~ 


which was established by the provincial government of Newfoundland. 

In addition to that it has nothing to do with the processing of salt cod 
it is a filleting plant, I believe. 

As far as some of the other questions are concerned, I would like to have 
it clearly understood that this plant at Valleyfield is designed as a pilot plant 
for various process developments in the salt cod trade. We hope as a result 
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of the establishment of this plant that the salt cod industry can again become 


economical. The salt cod industry is one that caters to low-cost markets. 
Most of the salt cod products are shipped to points such as the West Indies, 
Italy, Spain and so forth. This is in direct contrast to such products as 
lobster, salmon, scallops and things of that sort. Those products are directed 
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toward entirely different markets. The salt cod industry caters to a low-cost 
market. Salt cod is a staple and basic food for many people. 

The purpose of the plant at Valleyfield is to try to find ways and means 
of expending the markets or at least preventing them from declining and con- 
tracting. There are many aspects to this: finding ways of producing a more 
attractive product; a better quality product that is more uniform so that 
a buyer will know exactly what he is buying when he wants a certain quality 
or type of fish; also such things as packaging, distribution and so on. 

Ng The work that is being done there is being done for the whole salt fish 
industry in the entire country. That is what the accent is on in this plant at 
the present time. , 
If those problems become solved the plant can be turned to other uses. 
There is little or no duplication between the work that is being done in 
this plant and any other experimental work that has been done by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries in years past. | 

As for the location of the plant, I take no responsibility for that. I find 

that it is a fait accompli. 

As Minister of the Department of Fisheries it is my responsibility, without 
ie passing any comment on the wisdom of the decision as to the location, to try 
wf and get as much value for the taxpayer’s dollar as is possible as far as the 
plant is concerned. 

There are difficulties involved in construction anywhere in Newfoundland. 
some of those difficulties certainly applied to the plant at Valleyfield. 

One difficulty that was mentioned had to do with the question of sufficient 
supply of fresh water. That problem has been solved satisfactorily, I believe. 

In any event, as I said earlier, I take no responsibility for the location of 
the plant. I do take the responsibility for making this plant as great an asset 
to the codfish industry especially, and the whole Atlantic coast, as it is possible 
. to make. We hope it will be advantageous to the cod industry by improving 
:) the production of salt cod, and by producing under new and improved methods. 
Mi We hope this project will result in high quaJity and more standardized attrac- 

tive products for merchandising. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Crouse has mentioned my name 
‘a and in view of the fact that everybody knows that this establishment is in my 
i riding I would like to make a few observations in regard to some of the points 
he has raised. 

In the first place in regard to the inaccessibility of Valleyfield, I might say 
that in spite of the fact that the election was held at a most inappropriate time 
of the year I was able to get there, without using a helicopter. 

Mr. Keays: That was in sheer desperation. 

i Mr. PICKERSGILL: There was no desperation in my situation. 

. Mr. McWI.Lu1am: It is not apparent in the result. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I understand there are about seven miles of road still 
to be built and then it will be possible for Mr. Crouse to take his car and drive 
up to the North Sydney, put it on either— 


An Hon. MEMBER: The William Carson? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am not sure whether the present government will be 
able to get the William Carson going into Port aux Basques but there is 
always some way of getting cars across. He will be able to drive to Valley- 
field by October, I should think and I hope he will. 

In that connection, I wonder if the minister could say whether any effort 
| is going to be made to establish some sort of official visit to this experimental 
5 station? I think if we call it an experimental station instead of a plant a lot 
of the misconceptions that Mr. Crouse has would be overcome. That is what 
I think it is. 
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It was planned in happier days that there would be an official opening of 
this plant. I think it is now perhaps a little late to arrange that, but it does 
seem to me, sir, that there would be great advantage if the government would 
make some special arrangement, perhaps after the road is opened, so there 
will be no doubt about the accessibility. It would be advantageous to have a 
representative group of people from the eastern provinces visit this experi- 
mental station to see for themselves really what this plant is. 

I think every member of the committee knows that I have a good deal to 
do with the decision which was made by the government, of which I was a _ 
member, to build this experimental station where it is. The exact location was 
not chosen by me. The location was chosen on the advice of the officers of the 
Department of Fisheries. 

The feeling of the government at that time was that the research station 
at Halifax was doing a marvellous job—it still is doing a marvellous job—but 
it was not, as Mr. Bradbury has very properly said, engaged in industrial 
research; it was engaged in basic research. 

At that time we saw a rapid decline of the light salted codfish products 
and a move to the heavy salted codfish. The inevitable result was that there 
was going to be an over-production of heavy salted cod with a pressing 
market for light salted cod. That is a consideration of real importance. I am 
sure that Mr. Crouse will appreiate that some means had to be found of 
producing light salted cod artificially, and producing it at a cost that would 
make it economical. 

This experimental station, as I understand it, at Bay Bulls, which took 
place before I ever was in Canada, did not demonstrate that light salted cod 
could be produced artificially and be done economically at all. 

I do not think the experiments which took place at Bonavista demonstrated 
that it could be done economically. This experiment demonstrated that first- 
rate Newfoundland fish could be produced, but did not demonstrate that it 
could be done economically. 

It is quite obvious that if this great industry—the oldest industry we 
have—is going to expand and prosper that we must produce a kind of fish 
that the European markets want and a kind of fish that some of the Caribbean 
markets want. That problem is by no means solved yet. It seemed that the 
logical place to put an experimental station for the purpose of solving that 
and similar problems was in the province which had traditionally produced 
light salted cod. There is no problem about the heavy salted cod which was 
produced on the mainland, and that was the reason for the choice of a location 
in ‘Newfoundland. It seems a very sound one. When all is said and done, this 
experimental station is really analogous to the federal experimental farms 
located throughout the country. They concentrate in various areas on the 
important products of that area, and it does seem to me we were a little late 
in getting started on this problem. Perhaps the fishing industry has not had 
the same amount of attention directed toward these problems as the farming 
industry has. This is not surprising in view of the relevant importance and 
relevant number of persons engaged. But it seems to me we would be doing 
no service to the fishing industry of the eastern part of Canada if we attempted 
to discourage the government or the treasury from doing everything possible 
in the way of research in order to preserve and expand that industry which 
employs so many people and to which so many of our people are going back 
at the present time, because they cannot find other employment. 


Mr. Crouse: I do not take exception to the construction of the plant in 
Newfoundland if the plant is needed. My reasoning was in regard to the 
location of the plant. I could not follow the reason for the plant being in this 
inaccessible spot when other more accessible places were available in New- 
foundland. Possibly St. John’s would have been a more suitable location. I also 
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question the need. I believe it was proven by the fisheries research board some 
twenty years ago that light salted codfish could be dried artificially in a plant. 
If it was found by the merchants in Newfoundland who are in the salt fish 
business that they require further information, then I cannot follow the 
reasoning this work should be done at the expense of the taxpayers of Canada. 
Similar plants operating in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have offered their 
facilities free of charge to the government to carry out any experimental work 
they desire for the benefit of the industry. That offer has been freely made. 
It was never accepted and I cannot follow the reasoning. Of course, as has 
been admitted by the minister, it was carried out. It is a fait accompli by the 
former administration. I still raise objection to the continuance of throwing 
good money after bad when we have provided plants that are making their 
facilities available at much less cost than we are expending on this present 
experimental plant. It looks to me like a duplication. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 133 carry? 


Mr. RoBICHAuD: No. I have another question which is of major importance 
to our fishermen and I believe this is the proper item under which to bring it 
in. It is true it has something to do with the fishery research board but its 
practical application comes under this heading. It has to do with the herring 
fishery. I think we all know the Gulf of St. Lawrence is one of the most 
prolific herring fishing grounds in the world. Despite the research which has 
been made by the fishery research board, our herring fishermen, or the great 
majority of them, are still using the fishing methods of their great grandfathers. 
Following the findings of the Atlantic herring investigation committee, which 
I believe operated for a period of ten years in conjunction with the Atlantic 
provinces and Newfoundland in cooperation with the federal Department of 
Fisheries, there must have been findings or results which could be made 
applicable in a practical way by fishermen. 

I believe it is the duty of the federal government to take advantage of 
those findings and pass them along to the commercial fishermen in order that 
our herring fishermen can use more modern ‘echnical methods in fishing. As 
I have just said, most of our fishermen still use the old drifting method with 
small boats, and this results in a very short season. The only time he can get 
the herring is during or close to the spawning period. This limits the herring 
fishing season to a period of five or six weeks in most areas of the Atlantic 
provinces. 

Therefore, Mr. Minister, I would suggest that the department take a firm 
stand to make those findings available to the fishermen. There is an unlimited 
market for herring. There are so many ways and means or methods of 
processing herring. The market is there and it is unfortunate that a country 
like Canada should import herring from Iceland or Norway when we have 
at our door a tremendous amount of available fish. I realize that our fishermen 
with their outmoded methods are not in a position to follow the schools of 
herring, and this is where the department could be of tremendous advantage 
to the industry, by making available or instructing our fishermen to learn more 
modern practical methods in fishing for herring. The market is there; the 
processors are there, and the fish are there. It could be used, as I have said, 
in different ways and it would be of more advantage to the industry if the 
methods known by the fisheries research board could be made available to the 
fishermen. 


Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Robichaud is quite right. The 
exploratory herring fishery work is going on this year and this question of new 
methods or techniques of catching is being proceeded with. We have under way 
now the use of a mild-water trawl in the New Brunswick area. We have 
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demonstrated its feasibility on the Pacific coast in catching herring. We are a 
transferring the results of this to the New Brunswick area and the work is 
going on this summer. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Where is it being used? 
Mr. CLARK: Off Caraquet. 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: It will be used this summer? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


We have herring fishing in Nova Scotia around Yarmouth, Clare, and 
Shelbourne, which is the riding I represent. I think instead of teaching them 
how to catch herring, they should install places where they can sell them. That 
should be the first consideration. I know from practical experience I have 
seen them come in with sixty or seventy barrels of herring and they have 
had to dump them back in the water after they had worked all night to catch _ 
them. It is no use teaching them how to catch something if they cannot sell _ 
them afterwards. 


Mr. LEGERE: I do not agree with Mr. Robichaud and I will tell you why. 
3 


Mr. RopicHAuD: This refers back to my first argument, and the reason 
they have not the facilities to take care of the catch is because the season is 
limited. It is so short that no company or fish dealer would go to the expense | 
of setting up a modern plant to handle the catch on account of the lack or — 
the availability of fish. As I have said, the herring are available under the 
outmoded method close to the spawning period. No plant is able to operate 
unless the season is extended to such a period where it would be economically 
sound for this plant to operate. As far as the marketing of fish is concerned, 
I do not think it is the duty of the department to establish processing plants 
all along the shore and I know if herring was available anywhere on the 
Atlantic coast area, that the dealers would establish the plants to take care of 
the production. 


Mr. LEGERE: I object to that. In our area the Vital Food people from New 
York are the biggest distributors of pickled herring in the world. They are 
interested in getting all the herring they can, but this year they still have — 
last year’s catch lying in New York. They are unable to sell it. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is a complicated problem and I think the 
discussion so far has demonstrated that very point. It is not an easy problem. | 
The department has been doing: and will continue to do experimental explor- 
atory fishing for herring. The results of the investigation of course may 
make a problem for the use of the herring. Large quantities of it are canned 
and smoked and processed in other ways. There is a very large market for 
herring meal produced in a reduction plant. Reduction plants can use a 
vast amount of herring as long as it pays to do it. Then there is the matter 
of cat and dog foods. 


Mr. LEGERE: Down home they point out to me that herring is not as good 
as the offals from the codfish, polluck, haddock and so forth for making ~ 
fish meal. They prefer to have these instead of the herring. We have a fish 
meal plant located in the Shelbourne area and they do not use herring. They 
use codfish, polluck, haddock and other species. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): There are plants that use herring exclusively. 
They produce herring oil and if a plant is properly designed, they can produce 
herring oil and herring meal. Herring have a high oil content. There is a- 
huge market for it. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 133 carry? 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: Before we leave this item, there is another question I 
would like to put to the minister. I do not know whether his attention has 
been drawn to the speech made by Senator Pratt in the Senate on the first of 
July. If he has not seen it, I would recommend it for his attention. In that 
speech he made a suggestion which I have heard him make privately before, 
that there is an immense field for experimentation and industrial research in 


- the field of processing codfish and other ground fish. There has never been 


much success up until now with the canning of codfish, but Senator Pratt 
made a suggestion there—and I think everyone knows he is not a theorist; 
he is a fish merchant with a long record of successful operations. It might 
well be that new methods could be found for treating cod particularly and 
other ground fish as well—canning it and providing a food that would be 
acceptable in the market which would pay much higher prices than the Carib- 
bean market. 


Has the department undertaken any kind of research along those lines or 
do they contemplate doing so? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): To begin with Mr. Pickersgill, I have a copy of 
Senator Pratt’s‘speech, but I have not had time to read it. However, I cer- 
tainly will read it and I might say that we in the department do not look 
with a closed mind on the problem of the use of fish which may now go into 
the salted product. We look at the problem as a general one. We may find 
a solution in entirely new processes thus substituting salting for some other 
forms of processing. As far as canning codfish is concerned, it is not entirely 
unknown. During the last war quite considerable amounts of codfish were 
canned and still are being canned to some extent. It is commonly known as 
chicken haddie. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have eaten some myself. 


Mr. Howarp: I have a question. I believe it comes under item 130, but I was 
engrossed with something else at the time. Recently in Kitimat there were 
two court cases, one was with respect to a fisherman leaving a salmon gill 
net unattended while in use, and operating a’ salmon gill net longer than the 
maximum 200 fathoms. Arising out of the court case judge Schultz, the county 
court judge, in commenting on the charges said in effect that the Fisheries Act 
is full of difficulties, and according to this press report, with simpler wording 
would have been avoided. I do not know really to what he is referring but 
I wonder whether it would not be advisable for departmental solicitors or 
officials to get in touch with judge Schultz and find out what he was getting 
at. If that was so, maybe it would be possible to simplify the wording of the 
Fisheries Act in this regard. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am glad to have that suggestion and I will 
follow it up. There are perhaps difficulties in the Fisheries Act at times. 


Mr. Howarp: I do not know to what he is referring. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 133 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a supplementary item No. 555 at page 4 of the 
supplementary estimates. Shall this item carry? 


Item 555. General Services—Industrial Development Service—further amount 
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Mr. LEGERE: In regard to this fishing bounty, I would like to direct a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not supposed to discuss it. It is a statutory item 
not referred to this Committee. 
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Mr. MacLean (Queens): I believe, we can discuss it but I think these 
statutory votes are not referred to the committee, so perhaps we will have 
to leave discussion on them until they come up in the committee of the whole. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Would the chairman permit me to say a word on the 
point raised by him? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think it always has been the practice in the committee 
of supply to allow any reasonable discussion of the statutory items on the 
first item of the department and I think you would be unduly restrictive if we 
did not proceed. It would mean this would come up in the house when it 
might well be disposed of here, and in this way you save everyone’s time. I 
would hope the chairman would allow the honourable member to proceed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I permitted a question on that item at the last 
meeting, so I have no objection. 

Mr. LEGERE: I probably worded my question wrong, but I wish to put before 
the committee for their consideration the fact that in my riding those applying 
for fishing bounties must fish three months in the same boat and catch 2,500 
pounds of fish. If a man fishes in one boat for two months and in another 
boat for a month, it makes the three months, but he cannot get the fishing 
bounty. 

Mr. CROUSE: Yes he can. Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience in 
this particular problem. It would be necessary for the fisheries inspector who 
checks the information to add the number of months. We in Lunenburg, have as 
you know, large deep-sea fishing fleets and at times certain crew changes take 
place. We possibly work at fishing for seven or eight months of the year 
and yet they may be on four or five different boats during that period of time. 
At the end of the season the fishing companies give their time to the Department 
of Fisheries inspector in the area and he adds it up. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: The misunderstanding might be this. There is one part of 
the fishing bounty paid on a tonnage basis for the boat, but if the boat is not 
used for three months, the boat share may not be entitled to a fishing bounty, 
but the fisherman would get it if he has his 2,500 pounds. 


Mr. LEGERE: He has put in a divided time of three months. 
Mr. RopicHaupD: If he puts it in in two different boats, he would get it. 


Mr. LEGERE: In this case there was no tonnage on the boat whatsoever. 
I was on the warf when he was refused his bounty because he fished in two 
boats and had not put in a three-month period in any one of them. He did 
not qualify. Of course, I should add that this happened a few years ago. 
Perhaps things have been straightened out since then. I was just wondering 
if it would be possible again? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I cannot be sure that this was 
the case a few years ago, but what Mr. Legere says may have been right a 
few years ago. However, at the present time if he puts in the required amount 
of time and catches the regulation amount of fish, he will get the bounty 
whether he fishes from two boats or only one. 


Mr. CLARK: The regulation says that one claim only will be allowed in 
each season and that the claimant may have fished in two vessels, or a vessel 
and a boat, or two boats. 


Mr. LEGERE: I would like to know what Mr. Robichaud had in mind when 
he wanted to do away with this bounty and do something else with the money. 
Would you tell me what you had in mind? 


Mr. RospicHAupD: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is up to me to answer this 
question. However since it is being put to me, I will answer it. It has been 
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A discussed before at fishermen’s meetings in Halifax or Amherst and it was 
‘ felt that there may be some practical ways of applying this money instead 
_ of distributing it to the fishermen as it is now. I think this year the fishermen 
will receive about $5 or $6. In normal years it may have been between $7 
and $8 or $9 at the most and what I had in mind when I brought this matter 
to the attention of the committee was that maybe it could be used to better 
advantage, so that all the fishermen could benefit; for instance, as insurance 
coverage. They would have $160,000 every year which could be applied to 
the fishermen’s indemnity fund as an insurance coverage which will protect 
every fisherman, or it could be used as a life insurance policy for fishermen. 
We know quite a few of our fishermen are lost at sea every year, and many 
of them have no insurance coverage. If every commercial fisherman was 
covered, say in the amount of $500 or $1,000, this money could be used as a 
life insurance. There are many other ways in which this money could be used, 
__ but as we were told the other day it is a statutory regulation and is applied 
on a certain basis as per a treaty agreement with the United States. 
It may be that the federal government does not have the authority to change 
the application of this bounty, but certainly it could be used to better 
advantage than it is now by distributing in the spring of each year $7 or $8 
to an individual fisherman. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, from personal experience, I think we should 
tread lightly on that suggestion. It is one form of gratuity which the fishermen 
look upon as their right. The $5 or $6 is greater than gold, and if they want 
to put it into life insurance or some protection, they are free to do so. To 
change it would be to carry bureaucracy too far. If you put it to a vote, you 
would find that all the fishermen would vote to Seas it continued as at present. 


Mr. RoBicHAuD: This will be seen. 

Mr. CrousE: Granted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 555 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, it is eleven o’clock. We will adjourn until 
9:30 a.m. on Thursday, July 17. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, July 17, 1958. 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
o'clock a.m. Mr. Roland L. English, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Bourget, Browne (Vancouver- 


Kingsway), Carter, Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Granger, Legere, 


Macdonald (Kings), Matthews, McWilliam, Murphy, Noble, Pickersgill, Robi- 
chaud, Speakman, Stefanson, Stewart, and Tucker. (22) 


In attendance: The Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; 
Messrs. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Services; A. L. Pritchard, Director, Con- 


servation and Development Service; J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries Research 


Board; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; W. C. Mac- 


_ Kenzie, Director, Economics Service; H. V. Dempsey, Director, Inspection and 


Consumer Service; T. H. Turner, Director, Information and Educational Serv- 


ices; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; Ian McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries 


Prices Support; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conservation and Develop- 


‘ment Service, W. R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture Division; J. A. Albert, 


Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; Mark Ronayne, Assistant Director, Infor- 
mation and Education Service; A. W. Abbott, Assistant Chief, Financial and 
Stores Branch; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries Research Board; R. Hart, Industrial 
Development Service, and Mr. J. J. Hutchison, Chief, Purchasing Branch. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 


Items 134 to 143—Field Services—were called. The minister was ques- 
tioned; he was assisted by the Deputy Minister, Mr. George R. Clark, and his 


- Assistant Deputy Minister, Mr. S. V. Ozere. 


In answer to Mr. Murphy who enquired whether witnesses would be called 


when the Committee studies item 144, being the International Commissions 


(Canadian share of expenses), the Minister said experts on the subject would 
be present. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Murphy, arrangements for.the showing of films 
will be made for Friday, July 18. Members will. be informed of the time and 
place. 


The Minister and the Deputy Minister were questioned at some considerable 
length on guardians and wardens. 


At 10.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Friday, July 18, at 9.30 a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, July 17, 1958. 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We have a quorum and we 


shall proceed to the study of the second group comprising items 134 to 143, 
which are divided into four branches. The first branch comprises items 134, 
135 and 136; the second branch comprises items 137 and 138; the third branch 


items 139 and 140 and the fourth branch items 141, 142 and 143. If you find 
it necessary to discuss certain points, you can always refer to other items of 


the second group. I am pleased to welcome this morning another member of 
the committee, Mr. Murphy. As you know, Mr. Murphy replaces Mr. Belzile. 


Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Chairman, before we consider item 144 which concerns 
the international commission on the Great Lakes fisheries, could we have a 
statement from the minister regarding a film that was shown to our committee 
some three or four years ago? I was wondering when this film might be shown 
as it sets out the different specimens of the lamprey. I would also like to know 
what witnesses we should have available when this item comes up for dis- 
cussion. 


' The CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection we can always pass item 144. 


TOR ed: Angus MAcLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): If I understood you 
right, Mr. Murphy, you wanted to know what the possibilities were of seeing 
this film before we reach item 144. 


Mr. Murpuy: I think it would be of interest to the members of the com- 
mittee if they could see the film in order that they would know the extent of 
the menace to the fishing industry in the Great Lakes. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, the film to which Mr. Murphy 
refers has to do with the sea lamprey. The particular film in question is an 
American one. We have a copy of it available and we can arrange to show 
two or three films which I think would be of general interest to the com- 
mittee. There is one film on salmon showing its struggle for survival; I think 
this is the most recent film the department has produced. Another film which 
we have pertains to the fisheries of Great Slave lake. If it is agreeable to 
the committee, I would suggest that we arrange to have these three films 
shown some evening between seven and eight p.m. This, I think, would be a 
more suitable time. I do not think it would be wise at this stage to take up 
the actual time of the committee during our regular sitting hours. If it is 


agreeable to the committee, we could arrange to have these films shown in 


some other suitable room. We could give advance notice of the times of showing 
and we would try to select a time when there would be as little conflict as 
possible. If the committee so desires, and if they think it is impossible to have 
a time which would be suitable to all members, we could run the film twice. 
We could run it once between seven and eight p.m. and again from eight to 
nine p.m. 

Mr. CARTER: How long are they? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Roughly twenty minutes each. 

Mr. CarTER: You could show them in an hour? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Approximately. 
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Mr. RopicHaupb: We are sitting Friday night, but that would be tomorrow a 
night between seven and eight p.m. | a 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, that may be arranged. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does everyone agree? 

Agreed. 


Mr. Murpeuy: Mr. Minister, would you speak to the other matter? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): There will be a meeting of the committee to- 
morrow morning and we could make a definite announcement as to when and 
where the film would be shown. It would probably be tomorrow evening unless 
there is something we are not aware of at the moment that would seriously 
conflict with the showing of this film. 


Mr. Murphy also has inquired as to who would be available to give evidence 
when item 144 is before the committee. We have several officials, Dr. Sprules 
for example; and the Canadian agency doing the research in this field is our 
own research board. We can certainly have these people available; at least 
they will be available next week. 


Mr. MurpPHy: Would there be any likelihood of any of the members of the 
commission being in attendance or would it be necessary? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, I do not think it would be necessary. 
Dr. Pritchard, who is a member of the staff of the department, is a, member 
of the commission but unfortunately he is away at the present time and would 
not be available for some time. However, I think that all the information the 
committee would desire can be produced by the men I have already mentioned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on items 134, 135 and 136? 


Mr. RopicHaAup: In regard to the production branch, I would ask, Dr. Clark 
to tell us what measures are being taken to protect the shore fishermen or the 
inshore fishermen in the Bay of Chaleur area who are fishing cod by trawl 
lines and are being interfered with by small draggers. I believe the department 
has on record a number of complaints from the shore fishermen in this regard. 
At one time it was suggested there would be a line drawn across the Bay of 
Chaleur from Maisonnette Point to Paspebiac on the Gaspe coast. I understand 
that by an agreement with the province of Quebec and the province of New 
Brunswick draggers under 48 to 50 feet in length have been allowed to fish 
in the: Bay of Chaleur while draggers over 48 to 50 feet in length are pro- 
hibited from fishing there. With the small draggers operating in the Bay of 
Chaleur I understand quite an amount of trawl gear has been destroyed by 
dragger interference. I wonder if the department could take measures to 
protect those shore fishermen against the operation of small draggers in the 
area. 


Mr. CLtarK: As Mr. Robichaud has pointed out, it is always a problem. 
The operations of the draggers of course are regulated by the conditions of 
their licence and they are supposed to respect the operations of what is referred 
to as set gear; in other words, the trawl gear to which Mr. Robichaud refers. 
We have these complaints from time to time. Of course, it is a very difficult 
thing completely to control or even to patrol with our own vessels. 

When these reports reach us about interference we always investigate and 
if the name of the dragger is obtained by the fisherman who is complaining, 
then action is taken once we have the evidence. This, as I say, Mr. Chairman, 
is a problem which is always coming up because you have a conflict with the 
two types of gear. I do not know really any way in which the problem can be 
completely and 100 per cent brought under control. However, those are mea- 
sures which we take to try to enforce the regulation and to protect the trawl 
or longline gear. 
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In regard to Mr. Robichaud’s comment about the Bay of Chaleur area, there 


very small draggers are allowed to operate inside this line under the same 


conditions. They are to respect the set gear and stay away from doing any 
_ damage. 


Mr. RopicHaAup: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is impossible for the 
department to take measures that will be fully effective in protecting a per- 
centage of fishermen using set gear, but would it not be possible in the depart- 
ment to have protection similar to what they have for some other purposes, 
for example lobster protection? In this instance they have a patrol boat sta- 
tioned at Caracquet wharf. Would it not be possible to instruct this patrol boat 


__ to make regular patrols in the bay in order to keep these small draggers away 


J 


from this set gear? In the last two seasons, this year more than ever, the 
fishermen along the Bay of Chaleur from Maisonnette up to the Stonehaven area 
and Grand Anse area are more numerous than they were in the past. There is 
no employment and they have to fish in order to earn a living. If it was pos- 
sible to instruct the patrol boat to make regular patrols in this area at the 
same time they are patrolling the lobster grounds, it would be very effective 


in preventing these draggers from interfering. 


4 


Mr. CuarK: Those are the standing instructions, but if they are not being 
carried out, we will look into it. In fairness, I should make one further com- 
ment. We have a great deal of trouble with the longline gear fishermen in mark- 
ing their gear so the draggers can see where their gear is set. It has always 
been a problem in cases where they have not marked their gear. They have 
the buoys out, and in a choppy sea it is difficult to see where the gear is set. 
They refuse to put flags up on their buoys and this adds to the problem. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Mr. CARTER: Yes, I have a further question and I presume this is the 


‘proper item under which to ask it. Is the department planning to build or 


to provide some new boats for the chief supervisor of the river guardians in 
Newfoundland? I know the boats which they are using in my district are worn 
out. I am wondering if it would be in this item? 


Mr. STEWART: It would be in item 136. 
Mr. Cuark: Actually the question really comes under 136 which is 


construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equipment. The 


answer is, in these estimates under consideration we have not provided for 


the particular new equipment, but this is under constant review because it is 


important from our point of view to keep up the equipment and have adequate 
patrol vessels. I have no doubt that recommendations will be coming in regard 
to replacements if they are necessary in the coming year’s estimates. 

Mr. CARTER: Have any recommendations for replacements ever been re- 
ceived? I understood they were to be replaced. : 

Mr.. CLARK: There is no provision at the moment in these estimates, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CARTER: They certainly need to be replaced because the people are 
risking their lives going around in them at the present time. To begin with, 
they were second-hand boats and a great part of their life was consumed 
before they came to Newfoundland. We have been using these boats for the 
past seven or eight years. They are 40-foot cruiser type boats. 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, I am aware of the situation. As I have pointed out, this 
is under review. No doubt, if it is required, provision will be made in the 
coming fiscal year to replace these vessels. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, 


that in vote No. 136, we have funds in the current estimates for replacement 
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of a vessel in the Newfoundland area which is a larger one than the one to 
which Mr. Carter is referring. This is a replacement of a 55-foot vessel to — 
replace one which is now completely obsolete and in bad condition. I am ~ 


referring to the Point May. 
Mr. CARTER: When you are drawing up the estimates, would you take 


into consideration equipping these cruiser patrol boats with twin engines, — 


because it is pretty dangerous if they go out with only a single engine. You are 
unable to sail or row these boats; you can only drift towards shore. I believe 
they should be equipped with twin engines. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Even that is not an absolute guarantee, as I now 

Mr. Crouse: Are these boats not equipped with an anchor? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes, but I doubt if they are equipped for 100 fathoms. 

Mr. Crouse: What value is the anchor if they do not have the lines? 

Mr. RoBicHaup: I think you should know better. 

Mr. Crouse: I think the department should realize the lines should be 
there. They should be equipped with a 100-fathom line if necessary, or a 
200-fathom line. 

Mr. Carter: A 200-fathom line would be necessary. 

Mr. Crouse: I think a 55-foot boat would be large enough to ‘carry a 
200-fathom line or more. 


Mr. Carter: I do not think these boats are 55-footers; they are between 


35 and 38 feet. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): In any case, as replacements are made, we will — 


review the situation carefully to make sure that all reasonable safety pre- 
cautions are taken and safety equipment provided. We are conscious of the 
importance of observing all safety requirements and in providing as high a 
standard of safety as possible for our crews. In that regard, I may say we 
have been either successful or fortunate, or a combination of both. We have 
not had many accidents in recent years. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think this comes under item 134 and I would like 


to ask a question about the charter of aircraft. Could the minister or the 
deputy minister tell us just what is involved in this item? I cannot pretend 
to be entirely ignorant of it, but as I understand it, it involves the use of 
helicopters only. I was wondering if the department had given any thought 
to the possibility of a combination of helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft, 
which some of us think might suit a little better the conditions the department 
has to face. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): The deputy minister would be prepared to an- 
swer that question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, the item under vote 134 of $200,000 is for 
the charter of aircraft service chiefly in the Newfoundland area. The reason 
it is under this particular vote of field services administration is because 
the aircraft are used for all of the services or branches in the area. In this 
particular instance it covers the charter of helicopters under contract. The 
answer to Mr. Pickersgill’s question is yes. We have given consideration to a 
combination, in other words a helicopter plus a fixed wing aircraft. We 
think perhaps next year this combination will be available. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: My recollection is that the department feels they have 
made a very considerable saving by using aircraft. I think for many of 
the members of the committee this may be a new subject. Has Mr. Clark 
any figure as to what savings have been effected by using these modern 
methods? 


yo a 
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Mr. CiLark: Well, Mr. Chairman, we have not tried to calculate the 
actual saving in dollars and cents. This would be almost an impossibility, 
but we do know that the use of this service has saved us a very considerable 
amount of money due to the time element involved in getting around New- 
foundland. In other words, if you send officers to certain sections in New- 
foundland, you have to travel by boat. This may take weeks, whereas by 
aircraft you can do it in a few days. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: It has resulted in a great economic saving. 

Mr. Cuark: It has been a considerable saving in time and personnel. 

Mr. CARTER: Do we have a boat in Newfoundland for the Newfoundland 
patrol service equivalent to the Cygnus? 

Mr. CLarK: We have not anything in the Newfoundland area as large 
as the Cygnus, but when she is required, particularly at certain seasons of 
the year, we send the Cygnus over from the maritimes area to act as the 
patrol vessel in outside waters. 

Mr. LEGERE: I have a problem in my riding which concerns the quality 
of lobsters inshore. During the past year it has been noticed that a great 
number of the lobster are one-clawed and pistols. As you know, the American 
people are getting very discriminatory now; they want 24-pound and 14-pound 
lobsters and all two-clawed. The dealers are now afraid that there will be 
a price range between two-clawed lobsters, one-clawed lobsters and pistols. 
By pistols I mean those which have no claws at all. I was wondering what 
could be done to alleviate this situation. 

Through personal experience, last fall.we caught lobster and when they 
were sent to the states the report came back that 35 per cent were one-clawed 
and 15 per cent were pistols and there were very few selects. Consequently, 
we found it difficult to sell these lobsters. One firm we were selling to 
refused to take any more and we had to go to someone else. I know it was 
not his fault. His argument was that he could not sell those lobsters on 
the market. What can be done toward educating the fishermen to be more 
careful in the handling of the lobsters, especially the ones they throw back 
in the water? The fact that some of the traps still have those very large 
openings on the bottom in order to allow the small ones to get out, in respons- 
ible for so many of the one-clawed lobsters. They tangle their claws out 
and when the fishermen haul them in over the boat they lose their claws. 
Could this department do something or investigate what could be done to 
alleviate this situation, which probably will be a distressing one in time to 


come? 


Mr. MacLEANn (Queens): To me at least this is a new problem. I appreciate 
the importance of it, although on the surface it appears as an unimportant 
thing. However, it is important because it has a bearing on the marketability 
of the lobsters. We will certainly look into the situation to see what can be 
done. In passing, I might say that we are doing a lot of experimentation in 
design of new types of lobster traps from new materials and so on and this 
is a consideration that can be taken into account in that program. 

Mr. CarTER: Could we have some information about the new lobster traps? 
How do they compare with the old ones? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Carter is agreeable, 
it might be more suitable to discuss it on a later item. 

Mr. McWILLIAM: Could the minister tell me what protective measures 
have been taken so there will be no recurrence of the destroying of young 
salmon and the spawn from D.D.T. spray? Maybe I would be permitted to 
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protective company. I ask this question to get information, I thought possibly 
it might be dropped, although I do not know. Could we have some informa- 
tion on that? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): If I might say a word on the general problem of 


the protection of salmon and other species of fish on the one hand, and the 
necessity for forest spraying on the other, I know it is a very difficult problem. 
It is one where you have to choose the lesser of two evils. When spruce 
budworm or other forest insects of this sort attack in epidemic proportions, 
something has to be done. It has been said of course that a spraying problem 
should not be carried on if it is going to interfere with other forms of life. 


This is a risk that has to be taken because if the forests are not protected you 
are going to end up with no fish anyway. If the forest cover is destroyed, the 


environment of the fish will be destroyed to such an extent that in the long 
run the loss will be greater or perhaps complete, whereas if the forest cover 
ean be protected this will not occur. 

However, protection of the forest has a detrimental affect on the salmon 
population. It is a very serious one, but it is not one from which the resources 
cannot recover. For a period of a few years there is bound to be reduction in 
the number of salmon, but there would be enough survive to regenerate the 
fish to the normal balance. This happens after a very few years. I think my 
deputy minister would like to expand on that. € 


Mr. CLARK: As the minister has pointed out, the use of the present in- 


secticide, which is D.D.T. is extremely dangerous and toxic to fish life. Because © 


of this problem a very serious attempt is being made now by our own fisheries 
research board scientists, our own fish culture branch of the department, the 


Department of Agriculture and the forestry people working with the companies © 


to try to develop a suitable spruce budworm spray which, at the same time, 
will not affect the fish life. That work is going on now and there is some hope 
of success. The problem, of course, is while we work quite closely with the 
people who are doing the spraying and they try in their strip spraying to stay 


away from the headwaters and spawning areas of the rivers, this is not always 


possible. 

The other problem is this: The D.D.T. which is sprayed on the trees has 
an oil base. It washes off in a rain and finds its way down into the rivers 
and streams. This has an affect on the fish; but we are very hopeful, Mr. 
Chairman, that the results of the investigation into a new type of spray will 
be successful. 2 


Mr. LEGERE: There is another conservation method that has been broached, » 


especially in Clark’s Harbour, and that concerns berried lobster. They call 
them the mother lobster. Some are advocating that the government should 
buy the berried lobster and do what they did in the United States,—stamp 
them and then they remain government property, and would not be available 
for sale. I think that would conserve fishing, especially the production of 
lobster. 

Mr. Crouse: On that same subject, the fishermen in my own riding have 
said to me that the same situation exists in regard to the large lobsters they 
catch in Georges Bank, Grand Bank, Middleground and St. Pierre. The mother 
or berried lobster range upwards to twenty and twenty-five pounds in size. 
They are immense. At the present time these lobsters are consumed on the 
high seas where they are caught. The fishermen realize the tremendous effect 
it would have on the lobster population if they were brought in and turned 
over to a fisheries department inspector and then used to re-seed the inshore 
lobster grounds. 


ask what happened to the action taken by the department against the forest a 
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They have asked me if the department would give any consideration to 
paying for this type of lobster at the present time. There is no inducement to 
bring them to shore and if they could be encouraged to save these lobsters and 
bring them in, it would add to the growth of the stocks and improve the fishing 
as well as improve the gross for the fishermen who are landing them. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, this to me at least is something 
pretty new, but I will certainly see that the possibilities in this regard are 
looked into. For example, offhand at any rate I have no idea of the quantities 
of these large lobsters that are caught in this way incidental to another type 
of fishing, but I will have it looked into and investigate the possibilities and 
the feasibility of the suggestion Mr. Crouse has made. I do not know whether 
it is something that would be justified or not, but in any case we will have it 


. investigated. 


Ay 


¥ 
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Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I would like to ask a question 
similar to the one we had mentioned regarding D.D.T. spraying. I do not know 
the powers of the department in regard to the oil pollution of salmon bearing 
streams and so on. What power of prevention do they have in this regard? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): They have fairly extensive powers. I would ask 
the assistant deputy minister who was formerly head of our legal branch to 


- answer that question more specifically. Under the Fisheries Act we have con- 


siderable authority along this line. 


Mr. 8. V. OzERE (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): 
Mr. Chairman, when you speak of prevention, I do not think there is anything 
in the act that would enable the department to prevent spraying. There is a 
section in the Fisheries Act which makes it an offence for anybody to allow 
any substance to get into the waters that would be deleterious to fish life. Any 
time an offence of that kind is committed and the offender is apprehended, he 
is prosecuted under that section of the Fisheries Act. Unfortunately, the 
provision for fines under that section is not adequate. The fines are not suffi- 
ciently large to act as a deterrent. In any future revision of the act I think it 


__ would be desirable to consider increasing the fines themselves. 


‘if _- 


Mr. Browne: I rather had that feeling, and I think that most do a very 
good job. I know they do in Vancouver and they cut things down very quickly 
that come to their attention. I had the feeling that while they are on the job, 


the actual departmental people, there were probably other people working to 


prevent that from going on. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I might say until recently that, generally speaking, 
the industries which have waste products and that sort of thing, which they 
might contemplate dumping into streams, our department works closely with 
such industries and points out to them the effects which might result and they 
have been extremely cooperative. Some industries have gone to very con- 
siderable expense, entirely on their own, to devise ways of preventing pollution. 
Generally speaking, the standard of citizenship, if you might call it that, has 
been very high. They have been very cooperative. There are exceptions, no 
doubt, but when the Fisheries Act was last revised probably what was con- 
templated more was individuals deliberately or carelessly contaminating streams 
rather than the possibility of the contamination of.streams by large industries 
and all that sort of thing. So that, as Mr. Ozere has pointed out, depending on 
what the circumstances are and who you are dealing with in some cases the 
fines provided in the act would not be adequate. 

Mr. LEGERE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a few more comments to 
what has just been said about buying a mother lobster. In the United States 
those lobsters are protected by the government. They are punched in the tail 
and no fisherman is allowed to have those aboard a boat. He must put them 
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back in the water. But in this part of the country I know from personal ex- 
perience of having bought boiled lobster with roe in it. I do not know how 
long it would take that these would come out in the form of eggs, but if that 
lobster was caught and was not punched and was sent to the States and this 
form of roe was found it would not be long before the American people would 
be happy, because they would put these lobsters back in the water and build up 
their industry. I think if this did come out it would be prejudicial to the fisheries 
around our area anyway. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): This is probably an excellent suggestion. In any 
case we will have the possibilities investigated from a biological point of view— 
not only biological as the deputy minister mentioned, but from an administra- ~ 
tive and financial point of view as well. But we will see what the possibilities 
are and we will certainly have this investigated. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wonder if the minister could tell us what is the difference 
between a fisheries warden seasonal and a fisheries guardian seasonal. I notice — 
in the details in the estimates, pages 216 and 217, that the number of fisheries 
guardians has decreased or the number provided for has decreased from 365 — 
to 317, and the number of fisheries wardens has increased from 105 to 130. 
Perhaps at the same time the minister might explain the decrease in the one z 
case and the increase in the other. I notice, though while there is a decrease of i: 
48 in the number of fisheries guardians there is an increase of as nearly as I can 
make out approximately $16,000 in the amount of money, and there does not 
seem to be anything like the corresponding increase—oh, yes, there is quite a 
substantial increase also in the other case where the number of employees has 
increased. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I think, Mr. Chairman, first for the information 
of the committee I should define what a guardian is and what a warden is. They 
do the same job of work but a warden, although seasonally employed, is a civil 
servant. He is selected by the Civil Service Commission at our request when ~~ 
an establishment is created. The guardians do the same job, they are there for 
the same purpose, but guardians are not civil servants, they are ministerial i 
appointees. y 

There has been a trend over the years in most departments, including this 
one, to have as many of the federal government employees as possible in the ) 
civil service rather than ministerial appointees. Now, in theory at least this 
should be the aim, because when a man is a civil servant he has greater security 
in his job once he has been selected, you should have a wider group to select 
from and you have an opportunity of training a man because, although he is 
seasonally employed, it becomes more or less a career with him and he should ~ 
become more efficient as experience is gained. 

The increase in the number of wardens is not as great as the decrease in 
the number of guardians because they have a larger area to patrol. Man for 
man they are more expensive, because they work for a longer period and they 
cover a larger area and they have more travelling expenses than would a 
guardian who is a man appointed by the minister to carry out this work in a 
small area, an area where he lives ordinarily. Does that answer your request? 
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Mr, PICKERSGILL: I think it answers most of the questions I have asked, but 
it has raised perhaps as many questions as were answered and I have one or 
two more. First of all, it did not answer one question. It does seem rather strange 
that there should be a decrease in the number of guardians from 365 to 317, that 
is, a decrease of 48, and an increase of $16,000 in the amount provided for 
remuneration. Does that mean that the remuneration of these guardians has 
been very substantially increased in the last year? 
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Mr. MacLean (Queens): This is a little bit misleading. At least part of this 


- seeming anomaly results from the fact that this year there has been a general 


increase in salaries for the civil service and that accounts for most, I think all 


of the increase. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There were one or two other questions that occurred 
to me as the minister was speaking. There really is a distinction without 
a difference between a warden and a guardian as I understand it. The only 


- difference that matters between a warden and a guardian is that the guardian 


is appointed by the Civil Service Commission rather than the minister. Does 


that mean they are both included in the superannuation or excluded from it? 


Perhaps I might as well ask you one or two questions before the minister 
answers. 


The second question came to my mind because the minister said, if I 
understood him, that the area of selection for wardens was more restricted 
than it was for guardians and I had understood that the exact reverse was 
the case, that in the case of wardens there were very narrow limits, although 
seanonal, that the civil service, when they had to make a selection in some 
cases, had to select from one side of the river instead of the other side; whereas 


there is no such restriction fettering the minister and I know there have 


been cases where the guardians have been chosen quite some distance from 
the place they were guarding and I wondered what the situation was in 
that regard. 

The third point that occurred to me—I appreciated what the minister 
said about greater stability of employment and so on, and greater security. 


Does that mean that if a warden has once been employed and as long as 


he does not do something that justifies his dismissal he has the eee to be 
appointed again next year? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is true in the case of a warden. He is 


on the same basis as far as employment is concerned as any other civil servant 


except for the fact that he is not a fulltime employee, he is not employed 
all the year round. Superannuation applies to wardens but not, generally 
speaking, to. guardians. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Are there some exceptions in the case of guardians? 
Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): There are some ministerial appointees on federal 


jobs where, if they are in the employ of the government for a number of 
years, they have an option to contribute to the superannuation fund but not 


in the case of guardians. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Are the salaries generally higher for wardens than for 
guardians? 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Yes, they are higher, I am informed. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does the minister know anything about this other ques- 
tion about the area of selection? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, I would like to say a word about this. 
I would first, Mr. Chairman, like to assure Mr. Pickersgill that he is not the 
only member of parliament who has some misgivings about this problem, 
especially with relation to the area from which an applicant may be chosen 
as a warden. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have heard that. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): And this is something that we have been re- 
viewing very carefully because although in theory the system may be 
excellent, one has to be very careful that in practice, that in application, 


the theory behind it is actually being carried out. 
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Now, we are reviewing the whole question of the areas from which am 
warden to fill a particular position may be. chosen. As a result of the selec- ‘a 
tion by the Civil Service Commission of wardens in certain cases what appears — 
to be discrimination has occurred for a variety of reasons. For example, as ~ 
you know in all civil service competitions veterans have a preference. Then © 
there is an area preference, but area preference overrides the veterans’ pref- 
erence; so by devising a competition that restricts the area to a very limited 
area you may have the result of, in effect, eliminating all veterans from the ~ 
competition, although there may be some highly qualified veterans apply, 
who may even lead the competition, but then they are excluded from employ- | 
ment because they live outside the area to which it applies. = 

This is something which is very important and when a situation arises 
where discrimination seems to have taken place merely by the Civil Service ~ 
Commission applying the regulations this is not a very good thing. It does © 
not lead to good public relations as far as the department is concerned and — 
this is something that: has to be reviewed very carefully and revised where ~ 
necessary. 

My feeling is that the area to which preference applies in the selection — 
of the warden should not be too small, too restricted, so that you have a reason- 
able selection to choose from, because after all the man who is selected ~ 
becomes a civil servant with all the protection of the civil service and it is 
reasonable that to acquire such a position he should acquire it as the result ~ 
of competition with a fairly large group of people. So that in effect the merit © 
system is truly functioning. 

I do not know that there are any other points that I have not NS 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have one further question for the minister. I know a 
law does not require him to do it, but does the minister in effect in practice © 
in making his appointment of fisheries guardians also follow the veteran’s © 
preference? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. This is something I would like to say a ORG ‘a 
about. As has already been stated, there is no obligation on the minister to ~ 
appoint veterans in preference to non-veterans, but as a matter of policy I 
have in selecting ministerial appointees tried to follow the rule that veterans 
should not, generally speaking, be replaced by non-veterans, but on occasion ' 
there are cases where a veteran has been fired or let go because of’ inefficiency © 
or for some very good reason and in all cases, in that type of case, it is not © 
always practical to replace him by another veteran. But we try to do this. 

Then, another consideration is—this might apply to crews for patrol boats 
or something of this sort—-we may replace six men with six other men. Six 
vacancies may occur and these six vacancies are filled. * 

It may not follow that a man who was a steward perhaps on a vessel 
and was a veteran is necessarily replaced by another steward who is a veteran — 
but we try to make sure that an equal number of veterans at least are em- . 
ployed to fill the group of vacancies that has occurred. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: The minister has mentioned the word “replacement” rs 
and that, of course, raises another question in my mind. I would have assumed | 
that no question would have arisen of replacement of any of these guardians 
except in cases where their services in the previous year had not been satis- | 
factory. Although they are appointed by the minister I know from personal 
experience having met some of these people and talked to them a good many ~ 
of them have had these positions as fisheries guardians for a number of years 
and their families have come to depend upon that position for their livelihood. — 

I wonder if the minister could assure us that he made no replacements 3 
except where he was completely satisfied that the previous incumbent had not . 
carried out his function satisfactorily. 
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ie Mr. MAcLEAN fouéensy: Mr. Chairman, I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand what the member has in mind but if he means exactly what he said I 
am afraid I cannot assure him of that for this very simple reason: It depends 
ee, on the area. The hon. member may not be aware of this, but there are some 
areas where, for a great number of years the selection of guardians, minister- 
’ ially appointed, had. been from a pool of labour which constitutes roughly half 

the population, and the other half of the population had been strictly excluded 
from participation in the possibilities of employment with the Department 
' of Fisheries in some areas. 


Now, from my point of view, although I have great sympathy with the 
_ people who were former employees in these fields, I have taken every pre- 
_ caution to ensure when a man is replaced he is replaced by someone equally 
__ good or better because the efficiency of the department is the required con- 
sideration. But this is not a difficult thing to achieve in some areas especially 
_ because there is a pool of potential employees constituting half the population 
__ who have not been drawn on for quite a number of years. 
ae In that group there are some very exceptional men. So, as a general 
‘principle, I have not replaced anyone or failed to re-engage anyone, to put it 
that way, because something I would like to make perfectly clear is that these 
guardians are employed for one season only. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Oh quite. 


a Mr. MAacLEAn (Queens): And there is no commitment to employ them the 

next season. That is the distinction between guardians and wardens but I must 
say that in-every case where a guardian has shown himself to be very conscien-° 
tious and of a high capability, in other words, the top half generally speaking 

as far as efficiency is concerned, these people are invariably re-engaged if 
they seek re-employment. 


i Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, the minister has expressed himself with 
great delicacy and I will try to express myself with equal delicacy. The 
minister talked about a labour pool, a potential pool consisting of approxim- 
ately half the population. Of course, that conceivably might happen in some 


_ of the provinces but as the minister is well aware that could not have hap- 
pened in the outport areas of Newfoundland as recent statistics will show. 
red As I understood the categories into which the population has been divided 


by the minister, I would think in the case of Newfoundland he would be 
* restricting himself very severely in many of the outport regions by using the 
~ eriterion he seems to be suggesting. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): As I have said this has varied a great deal in 
the various areas and if the member will examine the reply to a question which 
I made recently he will realize in Newfoundland there have been relatively 
te few guardians who have not been re-engaged and where they have not been 
-_-re-engaged invariably it is for good reason. They would not have been re- 
engaged whether there had been a change of government or not. 


Mr. Tucker: What do you mean by “very good reasons for not engaging 
them’? 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): There are many occasions when guardians fail 
to carry out their duties, they are not on the job, some cases of drunkenness 
or abusing the public. There are many, many reasons; they are dismissed for 
cause. ee 
Ys Mr. TucKER: Am I correct, Mr. Chairman, in my understanding that, all 
4 things being equal, a veteran is given preference? 

Se Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is right. 
e ; 60786-1—2 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: Well, the minister knows, of course, of one particular — 
case in one particular part of the coast of Newfoundland where a veteran was — 
replaced by a non-veteran and I wonder if the minister could in that case— — 
I would just as soon not use any names—if the minister could in that case ~ 
indicate what were the peculiar qualifications which fitted the new incumbent — 
for the position? 

Mr. TuckeR: Mr. Chairman, I have a similar case. I do not know if it is © 
the same case as Mr. Pickersgill’s case. It is in my particular riding. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: This case is in my riding so it cannot.be the same case. 


Mr. TucKeER: I intended to make sure of my ground and that is why I did ~ 
not say what my intention was because I have a case where a veteran was 


replaced by a man who was not a veteran and the man had given good service ’ 
for five or six years; I checked with the department and I believe he has not ~ 
been rehired this year. ; 4 
Mr. Crouse: I have a similar situation in my riding and I dare say many 4 
of the other members of this committee have also experienced this, where $ 
veterans are not replaced by veterans. I am wondering if the minister is ~ 
answering every one of us present on this particular question because it would ~ 
probably take all the time of the committee. ‘= 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, is not Mr. Crouse 


confusing the issue? Is not he talking about wardens? There is no area restric- 
tion upon the minister in his appointment, but what Mr. Tucker and I are 
talking about is guardians for whom the minister has to take the responsibility. — 
What Mr. Crouse, I think, is talking about is wardens who are appointed by ~ 
the Civil Service Commission and where the minister cannot take the 
responsibility. | 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am not sure of what particular cases the two ’ 
members of the committee from Newfoundland have in mind, and therefore — 
I cannot quote any names, but I will certainly be glad, if they have not already a 
approached us in this particular case, if they would draw it to my attention 
and I will be very glad to give them a. detailed answer. 

I want to say that every year as a matter of course there is a report made ~ 
on every guardian that is employed by the department and depending on that ~ 
report made by the officials of the department who are civil servants if this — 
report shows that the man is not a capable guardian he is not considered for 
re-employment. I have some of these reports in front of me right here, and 
I will not mention any names but I will quote one from— 


ee ee 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think the minister misunderstood my question. I was — 
not asking for what reason this particular employee was not re-engaged and _ 
the case was the case of Broomfield, so the minister will not have any trouble ~ 
finding it. I was asking what were the peculiar qualifications which led the ~ 
minister to select the person he appointed in place of this man. That is what — 


I was anxious to find out, or what exceptional qualifications the new appointee 
had. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I will be very glad to do that in any particular i 
case that any member has in mind. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Perhaps the minister would like to think about that and 
tell us at the next meeting of the committee. 


Mr. MAcLEan (Queens): I might consider that, but to give you an example 
of a report on a guardian I will just quote one here, not saying who the guar- 
dian is. The report on him says in part: 


“Has low educational standard, is a poor worker and Jacks all 


qualities for a guardian. His services were not satisfactory and a 
replacement is recommended.” 
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Now,-when a report of that sort is made on a man there is no choice but 


<: to replace him and, as I said, although there is no obligation on the minister 


to do so I try on every occasion to employ as many veterans as possible, but 
when perhaps vacancies occur as a result of reports of this type in a general 
area it does not necessafily follow that any individual veteran is necessarily 
replaced by a veteran in that particular place provided the balance is main- 
tained or an improvement on the balance from the point of view of veterans’ 
_ preference because it may not be in the interests of the department—you may 


- not obtain the highest possible efficiency that way. For example, in one area 


where a vacancy has occurred which was previously filled by a veteran the 
best man available may not be a veteran whereas in the next area the reverse 
might be true. 

Mr. Tucker: I do not wish to prolong the matter, but my particular case 
has been partially answered by the Department of Fisheries and I am waiting 
to receive a response from the official concerned. Unfortunately, I did not put 
my question right, which I shall do in future. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Furthermore, I would just like to say that I think 
the committee should be clear on this point, that except in the case of wardens, 
who are civil servants, casual employees of the department, which is what 
guardians are, the fact that they have been employed for one season does 
not necessarily mean that they will be employed next season because they have 
no prior right or vested interest in the position. 

_ Mr. Tucker: They are all given that understanding when they take the 
job? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is right. There are many other considera- 


tions that have to be taken into account too, and although this has nothing 


to do with fisheries as such it is just a matter of the humanitarian point of 
view. There are many cases where some man has perhaps‘a large family and 
he has met with misfortune and so on, he applies for the job and there-is a 
tendency, other things being equal, to give it to such a man in preference to 
the one who does not need it as badly. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I must say that while I agree completely with the minis- 
ter and what the minister has said about the legal situation I still think that 
most of us would feel that while we would not quarrel very much with, if I 
might express it this way, the minister’s looking perhaps a little more to his 
friends than to those who were not his friends in making an entirely new 
appointment. I think there would be a feeling that in the case of someone who 


- had had a position for six or seven years or even two or three years and 


who had a family to support and who had become accustomed to that kind of 
employment to support his family that there ought to be, as a matter of public 
policy,—the minister has said very rightly on humanitarian grounds there 
ought to be very strong reasons before that man is replaced by someone else, 
even if the new appointee is someone better because, after all, he was a civil 
servant or a veteran performing the same kind of work. I think it is the gen- 
eral feeling of most of us you do not like to take what a man presumes to be 
his livelihood away from him without some real cause. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): That, generally speaking, is true. We try to be 
reasonable in the selection of personnel. Personnel problems are always fraught 
with difficulties at the best of times, as any selection officer in the civil service 
would be only too glad to concur in. 


Mr. Carter: I have two questions along the same lines, Mr. Chairman, 
arising out of what the minister has said. How long has the civil service been 
selecting people for these vacancies? Is this a new development? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): As far as wardens are concerned I think it is 
six or seven years, maybe longer than that—six or seven years, I think, the 
position of warden as opposed to guardian was first created. 


~ 
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Mr. Carter: This is not a new policy now, this has been going on for 
some time? | 7 
Mr. MacLEan (Queens): Yes. - ey 


Mr. Carter: When you decide whether a person is going to be a guardian - q 
or warden how do you figure it out, because they both do the same job? Do Ga 
you depend on his appointment? On what basis do you decide whether this — : 
fellow should be a warden or guardian? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): It depends on the establishment that is created, 
If the establishment is for a warden then he is appointed and he is appointed a 
by the Civil Service Commission. ee 

I take it your real question is, how is it decided whether to create the — 
position for a guardian or for a warden. This depends on the situation. There 
are some places where travel is difficult, where there is a lack of roads, - 
along a particular area of a long stream perhaps through a mountainous area _ 
or something of this sort, where it is more practicable to have guardians who ~ 
live in the area and are employed for a short period of time to patrol the ~ 
relatively small area. Whereas in another situation you might have an area — 
where there is a lot of angling carried on, perhaps where the place is readily Y 
accessible by road where a warden with an automobile could patrol a large ta 
area effectively. a 


Mr. Carter: Is that one of the criteria, that there are roads. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Not necessarily, no. I used it just as an 
illustration. 


Mr. Carter: I am a little puzzled about how you can determine whether 
you should have a warden or whether you should have a guardian, because ~ 
in my district we have them both and they do identical jobs under identical ~ 
conditions. To have one man doing this job and you have this chap getting — 
employed as a guardian at a lower form of remuneration and another fellow 
next door doing exactly the same job with better pay, higher classification 
and superannuation does not seem to me to be quite right. 


Mr. Tucker: That was my feeling too. I was wondering if it was abso- — 
lutely necessary to have a definition as to what_is the difference between a 
warden and a guardian or is it necessary to have both guardians and wardens. 


Mr. LEGrERE: I wonder what course the other administration took on that. 


Mr. CARTER: I can set my friend at ease. The case I have in mind does 
not concern the present minister. I did not know that the civil service was — 
making selections for these at all. Personally, I have no complaint. There ~ 
have not been any changes in my district that I know of that have not been ~ 
justified—but I am puzzled. If we are going to make a distinction and create ~ 
categories of employees there should be some well-defined ‘difference to justify 
treating two people doing the same job differently. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): This is an.important point. It is something that  _ 
has to be considered very carefully. The policy of changing where it was 
considered feasible from guardian positions to warden positions was com- 
menced six or seven years ago and has been carried on ever since to some — 
extent. Practically every year there have been some changes made. As IJ 
said to start with, the theory is when a man is a civil servant he has to compete 
for the position under the regulations of the civil service against a fairly large 
group of <ther competitors and therefore in that way you get higher calibre of 
men. The motive behind all this is trying to achieve a greater efficiency. 

I agree with Mr. Carter that the theory may not always be, proven in. 
practice and there are occasions I think perhaps when this policy of changing 
over from guardians to wardens should be very carefully considered before 
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taking further action on it. Now, I may be misinterpreting what you have 
in mind. You may have in mind that in all cases they should be wardens 


rather than guardians. 


Mr. CARTER: Before the minister goes on, I cannot get clearly established 
in my mind that part of the theory which says you must have a superior type of 


fellow to do a job in this region and you do not need a superior type to do 


an identical job in another region. If the two jobs are identical, they should 


require identical qualications and to take two employees of equally good 


qualifications and say, “‘you are a guardian and the other fellow is a warden”, 
and to pay them on a different basis without knowing in their mind or in 
my mind why they are classified as such. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I know that my deputy minister 
can handle these questions for you as far as the difference between the two 
positions and the theory behind it is concerned. He has been steeped in this 
problem for a number of years and I am wondering if it would be agreeable to 


_,the committee if I could excuse myself for fifteen minutes because I have a 
special request to go to a cabinet meeting. However, I will be back. 


‘Mr. RoBIcHAuUD: Before an answer is given to Mr. Carter’s question, I 


- might insert a remark here which I would like answered. Is it not true also 
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that the policy followed by the department is something like this, that a warden 
is appointed replacing a guardian where usually the term of employment is 
a month or so longer and also where the duties of this guardian are more 
or less on a permanent year-to-year basis. The need for a guardian in a 
particular region will come every year, whereas in the case of a temporary 
guardian, there may be some years or seasons when the department may decide 


‘to do away with the appointment as there would be no need for such an 


appointment in that particular area. 


Mr. CLARK: I do not want to get involved in the question of ministerial 
appointments, but I will deal with the matter from a departmental point of 
view. The wardens’ positions as mentioned by the minister, have been estab- 
lished by the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. CARTER: What do you mean by that? Do you mean the Civil Service 


_ Commission says to the Department of Fisheries, ‘you can have five or ten 


wardens?” 

Mr. CLark: If I may be allowed to continue, the department submits its 
personnel estimates based on its own experience regarding its own require- 
ments on the consideration of efficiency of operation. The department submits 
the personnel estimates for so many positions for wardens and the elimination 
of guardians on the basis of efficiency and length of time required to cover 
a particular area by a warden who is a civil servant. That is the distinction 


which is made. As Mr. Robichaud pointed out the guardians are on for short 


ee periods of time; whereas in some cases we have found, on the basis of experience, 


a 
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that a longer time limit than a guardian’s employment is required and therefore 
we request a civil service position in our estimates. It is on the basis of 
experience by the department itself and in the interests of efficiency and 


also, as the minister has pointed out, to get a better selection by a wider 


competition. 


Mr. CartTER: I must confess that appears to me to be a very strange reason. 
You are saying if you are going to employ a fellow three months, he is a 
guardian but if the job is a six months’ job, then you make him a warden, 
but surely that has nothing whatever to do with the person’s qualifications or 
the kind of work he is doing. It only has to do with the period. 
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Mr, CLARK: The fact remains that in a competition held under the Civil | 


Service Commission, as was pointed out by the Minister, there is a much better. = 


opportunity, speakine from the department’s point of view, of selection e: . 


employees of proper qualifications to do the job. 

Mr. Carter: I do not think anyone quarrels with that, but you have two 
identical jobs. They are identical in all respects except the length of time 
you are going to employ people in them. 

Mr. CLARK: They are not identical by any means and I think that will be 
borne out by some of the members, Mr. Chairman, who have had as much 
experience as I have in this proniens 

Mr. McWILLIAM: The selection of wardens over guardians has proved to 
be more efficient for the department in regard to conservation. That is my 
thinking on the matter. I was here when that changeover was made and 
I think it was really for better efficiency. 

Mr. CARTER: Does a warden have more responsibility than a guardian? 

Mr. Clark: A warden has much more responsibility than a guardian. 


Mr. CartTeR: What extra responsibilities does he have? He does not . 


supervise anybody. 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, he does. In certain areas the warden will have under © 


him some of the seasonal guardians and therefore he is a supervisor. : 

Mr. CARTER: Well, I am getting more confused because I have in mind 
a clear case and it seems to me from what has been said that guardians as 
well as wardens are being selected by the Civil-Service Commission. Are there 
any cases where guardians are ever selected by the civil service? 

Mr. CLarkK: No. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Is it not true also that the wardens are in uniform and 
they are more or less assistants to the inspector of protection or inspection? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. Tucker: Is there any difference in the length of time that the Wardens 
are engaged or employed; is it so many months for each guardian or do they 


have different periods, different months? Are they all employed for the same 


pericd? 

Mr. CLARK: The wardens are on the staff for a period, generally speaking, 
of six months. — 

Mr. TuckKER: And what is the period for guardians? 

Mr. CLARK: Generally speaking, guardians will probably be on for two 
or three months. 

Mr. CARTER: There may be a case where a guardian applies for a period 
of two-and-a-half months and another case where he applies for a period of 
three-and-a-half months. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 134 carry? 

Mr. McWILuiam: Mr. Pickersgill asked that I give leave to carry that item 
subject to the question asked in regard to the Bloomfield guardian; otherwise 
that group might carry subject to what I have said. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have to leave the room as there is another 


committee commencing at 11 o’clock. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 9:30. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


“ FRIDAY, July 18, 1958. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 


- o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland L. English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. ‘Anderson, Batten, Carter, English, Granger, 
Howard, Légere, Macdonald (Kings), MacLellan, McWilliam, Pickersgill, 
Richard (Kamouraska), Robichaud, Speakman, Stefanson, Stewart, Tucker, 


and Webster. (18) 


In attendance: The Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; 


- Messrs. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; 


J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Services; A. L. Pritchard, Director, Con- 


_- servation and Development Service; J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries Research 


Board; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; W. C. Mac- 
Kenzie, Director, Economics Service; H. V. Dempsey, Director, Inspection and 


-- Consumer Service; T. H. Turner, Director, Information and Educational Serv- 


ices; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; Ian McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries 
Prices Support; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conservation and Develop- 
ment Service; W. R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture Division; J. A. Albert, 


_ Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; Mark Ronayne, Assistant Director, Infor- 


mation and Education Service; A. W. Abbott, Assistant Chief, Financial and 


- Stores Branch; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries Research Board; R. Hart, Industrial 
_ Development Service; Mr. J. J. Hutchison, Chief, Purchasing Branch, and 


Dr. William M. Sprules, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister. 
The Committee continued its examination of the estimates referred. 


The Committee reverted to replacement for guardians and wardens and 


a the Minister, assisted by Mr. Clark, answered questions. 


The Deputy Minister gave a list of Acts under which the department 


functions. 


Items 134 to 136 inclusive—Field Services—were called, considered and 
adopted. 


Items 137 and 138—Inspection Branch—were called, discussed and adopted. 
Before their adoption, the Minister made an explanatory statement on the 


Inspection Branch and Mr. Dempsey, the Director, gave some details. 


The Deputy Minister referred to some departmental publications which 
will be made available to the members of the Committee. 


Items 139 and 140—Operation and Maintenance—were called, considered 


~ and adopted.. 


Referring to the Consumers Branch and before adjournment, the Minister 
invited the Members and their friends 
1. to a showing of five films this day from 7 to 8 o’clock p.m. in the Railway 
Committee Room; 
2. to a luncheon at one o’clock reday. July the 25th, to be held in the 
Fisheries Department Test Kitchen, in the West Block. 
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The Chairman informed the members of the Committee that “Begin 
next Tuesday, the 22nd, the Committee will sit until 11.30 a.m. except on 
Friday. 


4 


At 11.00 o’clock the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, July 22nd, at S 
9.30 o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 18, 1958. 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen; we have a quorum so we 
shall proceed with a further study of the items under review, items 134, 135 
eric. 136; 

The minister and his deputy gave us all the details concerning the differ- 
ent information which was requested with respect to the employees such 
as wardens and guardians. Are there any more questions on the above- 
mentioned items? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have one question that was not answered and that 
had to do with the qualifications of the new appointment at Bloomfield. 


Hon. J. ANGuS MAcLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): Yes, in my absence, this 
question was left over from yesterday. The vacancy occurred in this area 
due to an adverse report on the previous employee and it was recommended 
he should not be re-employed. As a successor, three names were suggested 
and one of these applicants was employed as it was considered he was the 
most suitable of the three. Do you want names mentioned? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am not particularly interested in the names; what 
I am interested in are the qualifications of the person who was appointed. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): He was considered suitable for the job in every 
sense. It is a fact that he was not a veteran, although the previous holder 
of this position was. As I explained yesterday we do not attempt to guarantee 
that every time a vacancy occurs which was previously filled by a veteran 
that his successor will necessarily be a veteran. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Were either of the other two veterans? 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Not to my knowledge. In any case, it so happens 
that this man who was appointed has recently resigned and at the moment 
the position is vacant. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Well I just wondered about that, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I had heard, and I am just repeating gossip, the gentleman who was 
appointed did have some qualifications—and although perhaps the minister 
has not mentioned it, he may possibly be aware that this man was also in 
the taxi business. He was continuing in the taxi business and was not notable 
for assiduous attendance at the river. However, that might not be correct. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): We check very carefully to make sure they 
are doing their job. Of course, we cannot have a 100 per cent check, but 
we do not for one moment tolerate the continued employment of anyone 
who does not do his job; that is, if we are aware of it. Naturally there 
are occasions when a guardian may get away with doing a pretty sloppy 
job or neglecting his work for a period of time before he is caught. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Did this gentleman resign of his own volition or did 
the department urge him to resign? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): He resigned of his own volition and a request 
came in yesterday for authority to employ a replacement for him. 

Mr. PIcKERSGILL: I would suggest to the minister that in the Bloomfield 
area there are quite a number of veterans who are not employed and if he 
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does not see fit to re- ley the veteran who was there before, I sae. hope q 


he would do his best to have a suitable veteran placed in the job. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): We try to do that, but mind you on occasional 


we have retained temporarily veterans who are borderline cases, people whom — 
we would prefer not to have because we have not a suitable veteran replace- ~ 


ment for them. We have done that on occasion. 


Mr. Carter: I would like to have clarified what the minister said-about 3 


his general policy. I can understand the minister should not guarantee that 
every veteran would always be replaced by a veteran. I never would expect 
that: but this other business of observing a general balance, I think that 
too has its disadvantages. I would like to know from the minister whether 
all things being equal if a suitable veteran was available to replace another 
veteran, a veteran would get the preference? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: I understand the guardian on the Pokemouche river in _ 


Gloucester was not rehired this year, although he had to his credit overseas 
service. I understand his services in the past had been very satisfactory to the 
department. My information is that he may have been replaced by another 


veteran who is receiving a disability pension and who may not be too fit to © 
do the work on the river. I understand the replacement is also the local post- — 
master. I was wondering how he could do his job satisfactorily on the Poke- — 


mouche river? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I have not the details on that particular case, but 3 


I will be very pleased to look into it and give you the particulars. If we find 
this is an unfortunate appointment, we will do something about it. I would 
like to state again the fact that these people are employed for one season and 
even if they fill out that season reasonably satisfactorily, they have no vested 
interest in the position. They are not in the same category as a civil servant 


and there is no inference that the same individual will necessarily be employed : 


the following year. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. LecerE: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of this — 


committee, for a list of the acts administered by the department. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, I think that is something that perhaps we 
should have done on the general item to begin with, but this is as good a 
place as any to do that. The deputy minister or the assistant deputy minister 
can give a rough outline or in some detail the acts that are administered by 
this department. I think I said in my original statement there was the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries Act setting up of the department, the Fisheries Act and the 


Fisheries Research Board Act. However, there are many others and perhaps 


the deputy minister would say a word on these. 


Mr. G. R. CuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, I think perhaps this may be of assistance to the members of the com- 
mittee. I am very pleased this question has been raised because I think it will 
indicate the scope of the activities and the responsibilities assigned to this 
department. 

As the minister has mentioned, there is the Department of Fisheries Act, 
which established the Department of Fisheries; the Fisheries Act; the Fish 
Inspection Act; the Meat and Canned Foods Act as it applies to fish and 
shellfish; the Coastal Fisheries Protection Act; the Deep Sea Fisheries Act, 
which covers the fishing bounty on which there was some discussion; the 
Fisheries Research Board Act; the Fisheries Prices Support Act; the Northern 
Pacific Halibut Fishery Convention Act; the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion Act, which now also includes pink salmon of the Fraser river area; the 
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- Pacific Fur Seals Convention Act; the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention 


Act; the North Pacific Fisheries Convention Act; the Whaling Convention Act; 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention Act; the Newfoundland Fisheries Board 


_ Act; and in addition, there should be mentioned the Appropriation Act because 


a number of regulations by order in council such as the indemnity fund plan, 
the bait freezer subsidy plan, the vessel subsidy plan and salt assistance 
program are establshed under the authority of the Appropriation Act by 
parliament. I think that covers the list. 

Mr. STEWART: Does the Navigable Waters Protection Act have a limited 
application? 

Mr. CLARK: No. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: It is true that the Newfoundland Fisheries Board Act is 
administered partly by your department and partly by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. CLARK: Yes. 
Mr. LEGERE: On this salt assistance program— 
Mr. RoBICHAUD: There is a special item just to cover that matter. 


Mr. CARTER: I would like to clear up one point on which I am still not 
quite clear; that is with respect to wardens and guardians. Yesterday I men- 
tioned the need of some small boats, cruiser types, for use in the patrol service. 


My question is: Do you call wardens these people who travel in these boats 


and who are assigned to a definite district and who supervise and give instruc- 
tions to guardians and collect reports 


Mr. MAacLEAN (Queens): They may be fisheries officers. 
Mr. CarTER: If they are not, what classification do they have? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): In some cases they may be wardens but that is 
dependent on their position. They are probably fishery officers who are 
full-time civil service employees with a higher rate of pay and with higher 
qualifications, generally speaking, than wardens. I believe now there may be 
some anomalies with regard to wardens and guardians in Newfoundland as 
compared to the rest of the country. This is due to the fact that when 
Newfoundland came into Confederation we took over the service in Newfound- 


land and there may have been accommodation made for the employees there 


in fisheries who were taken over by the Department of Fisheries. This may be 
slightly different in some respects than the practice in the rest of Canada. Am 
I right on that, Mr. Young. Mr. Young is with the Department’s Conservation 
and Development Service. 

Mr. E. B. Younge (Assistant Director, Conservation & Development Service, 
Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, we would hope that the warden 
system in Newfoundland, as well as that of the officers and the guardians, 
would at some date be brought into line, so that the operation would be quite 
similar to that in the maritimes. At the present time however, I think it is 
quite true that there are instances, as Mr. Carter says, where guardians are 
doing exactly the same work as wardens. At some time, when the warden 
system can be brought under better organization and control, I think we will 
have the system working in Newfoundland the same as in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does that mean there are people in Newfoundland 
denominated as guardians and they are deprived of the advantages of the 
Superannuation Act although they are doing exactly the same work as people 
in Nova Scotia who would have the advantages? 

Mr. Younc: I think the answer to that is no. If that is so, it is because 
the fishery warden is not quite as efficient an operator as we would like to 
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see him be. The fishery guardians in Newfoundland are appointed to do the 
same work in Newfoundland as the fishery guardians in the maritimes. 

Mr. Howarp: Unfortunately, I was not able to be here yesterday and 
there were one or two problems I had hoped to raise. They may have been 
dealt with or they may more appropriately be dealt with under another 
item. One has to do with dogfish on the west coast. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): That was not covered, but there is a special 
supplementary vote and we can discuss it at that time. 

Mr. Howarpb: I wondered too whether under this item this question of 
insecticides being used by forestry people in spraying for insects has been 
discussed? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): That was dealt with yesterday. 

Mr. LEGERE: Are we covering the whole field service now? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, the first three items. Shall item 134 carry? 

Mr. CARTER: Before we carry that item, there is something I would like 
to say. I think Mr. Robichaud yesterday opened the discussion on this 
item with some reference to trawlers or draggers encroaching on inshore 
grounds. My question is quite similar. I have had complaints from some of 
my constituents who complain of drift netting, herring fishermen who use 
long drift nets at night and they deprive them of their bait. In order to 
obtain fresh bait they set out their own herring nets to catch herring for bait, 
and when these nets are operating overnight they do not get any bait. I am 
wondering if any consideration could be given to that problem? Apparently 
it is somewhat similar to the dragger problem; one operation is encroaching 
on the other. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is a pretty difficult question because, without 
any reflection on the questioner, it is a kind of a general question. However, 
we will certainly check on this point. 

Mr. CartTER: I might say that this condition exists in certain areas and 
does not generally in a geographical sense. There are certain little inlets where 
the people set their nets and drift with the nets and in that same area the 
fishermen cannot get the bait they require. 

Mr. CLARK: I do not know how general it is. I do not know whether Mr. 
Carter is referring to Canadian draggers or not. 

Mr. CARTER: I am talking about the local people. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Why do they not go out at night and get their bait? 

Mr. LEGERE: The way they fish herring down home they set their net and 
leave it there and go home to bed. 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: That is why they cannot sell it, possibly. 

Mr. LEGERE: They bought them just the same, Mr. Robichaud. The market 
is not there on account of quality. 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): There is a report from our area director on this 
matter saying there was some difficulty last year, but according to the in- 
formation I have this year the situation is relieved because of a greater run 
of fish and the problem is not arising. However, we will have it checked into 
in order to see if there is anything that reasonably can be done to meet the 
problem. 

Items 134 to 136 inclusive agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, the second branch consists of items 137 and 138. 


FIELD SERVICES 


137 mOperations and = Maintenances. nissan a aeec eee ee eee eee $1,371,700 
138. Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equipment $ 80,125 
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Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): If I may interrupt for a moment, we held a 


discussion yesterday about the showing of films. It has been arranged to 


show four films tonight in room 277 which is the railway committee room. 
The films will be shown from seven to eight p.m. and if there is any demand 
for it, we can run the films twice. I would like you to understand that 
attendance is not limited to membership of the committee. If anyone knows 
of anyone else who is interested in seeing these films, any members would be 
free to attend and would be perfectly welcome. The films which we intend 
showing are “The Salmon’s Struggle for Survival” which takes 27 minutes; 
“Great Lakes Invader’, having to do with the lamprey, which takes 15 minutes; 
“Fisheries of the Great Slave’ which takes 20 minutes and “Fish Spoilage 
Control” which takes 10 minutes. There are also film strips that can be shown 
as well. 


Mr. STEWART: Did you say the time was seven p.m.? 
Mr. MACLEAN: Yes. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Now that we have reached the inspection branch of the 
department, I believe for the benefit of the committee that it might be interest- 
ing to hear a statement from the minister on the progress which has been made 
in this most inmportant branch of the department in the last two or three years. 
The inspection branch is one which has to do with the inspection of fish for 
market and it is a branch which I understant is rather difficult for the department 
to administer, especially now when the department has taken definite steps to 
get involved in the inspection of fresh and frozen fish. The result of this 
inspection has a lot to do with the cash returns to the fishermen and in assuring 
a good market, whether a domestic market or an export market. Therefore, 
I think before we start this branch the minister might want to make a state- 
ment in order to let the committee know what stage has been reached with 
regard to the inspection of fresh and frozen fish. I have in mind particularly 
ground fish of the Atlantic provinces. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Perhaps I should make a statement on this 
service, what it amounts to, what we are responsible for and what it engages 
in at the present time. I have a memorandum here which I will refer to in 
the course of my remarks. 

The inspection service is responsible throughout Canada for the adminis- 
tration of the Fish Inspection Act and the Meat and Canned Foods Act and 
the regulations thereunder in so far as they apply to fish and shellfish, which 
includes the inspection and grading of fish, shellfish, fish products and marine 
plants. Methods of inspection, grading, production and processing, are kept 
under continuous study with a view to improving the quality of fish and fish 
products. In the Pacific area all canned British Columbia salmon and herring 
are subject to grading and inspection. Samples are drawn from time to time 
and tested in a laboratory in Vancouver. In addition to that these laboratories 
take samples and inspect imported fish which is sold on the Canadian market; 
and although the imported quantity is not great, there is a very wide variety of 
fish products that are imported in small quantities, usually by delicatessen 
shops and for the purposes of catering to new Canadians who are used to fish 
products manufactured in Europe and other places. 

In the central area since 1951 the department has been engaged in a 
program of compulsory inspection of fresh frozen and filleted whitefish for 
export. This action was necessitated by the refusal of the United States food 
and drug administration to allow entry into the United States of whitefish 
infested with parasites. We have permanent inspection stations in various 
places throughout the west, at Hay River, Edmonton, Prince Albert, Big River 
and Winnipeg. 
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At the request of industry a voluntary quality inspection was provided for 4 
some 5 million pounds of species of other fresh water fish including ee trout, we 
pickerel and pike through the same period. 

In the maritime area a wide range of fish and fish products is inspectena a 
including salt cod in various forms, pickled alewives, pickled mackerel, bloaters, — 
oysters and fresh and frozen lobster meat. In addition to that, there is a 
voluntary inspection and grading of canned fish such as chicken haddie, 
mackerel, kippered snacks, herring, tuna and so forth. 

The department licenses lobster canneries, and inspection of the premises — 
is required very frequently during the operating season in order to ensure that 
the plant conforms to the sanitary requirements under which issuances of the 
licences were based. 

There is a close check kept on production at all times and in order to do 
this we have a number of laboratories, including some mobile ones. 

In the Newfoundland area salt cod which accounts for the bulk of the fish 
production there is subject to compulsory inspection prior to export to European, 
West Indian and other markets. This large production is packed and inspected 
according to the specific grades which have been established by regulation. 
Inspection is also carried out on pickled herring. At the request of the industry, 
voluntary quality inspection was provided to nearly 65 million pounds of fresh 
and frozen fillets. This program extended to the inspection of fish plants on a 
voluntary basis only. In Newfoundiand the main laboratory is at St. John’s 
and there are seven other inspection centres located in that province. 

The problem of compulsory frozen fillet inspection is an important one. It 
is our aim to have complete coverage so that all fish production, including the 
frozen product will be inspected and therefore be qualified for a Canadian 
inspection grade much as is the case in respect of meat and other products that 
are sold in international and interprovincial trade. 

I do not know whether or not I have covered your question. 

Mr. RopicHaupb: Mr. Chairman, I think the minister has very well covered 
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the different inspection stages. I am keenly interested in fresh and frozen 
fillets and I was also interested in his statement where he said that 65 million ~ 
pounds of fish inspection has been provided. % 

Could the minister give us further detail as to the success of this inspection? ; 
I realize they are meeting objections in respect of ground fillets or cod fillets, — 
for particular reasons which I will not mention here. What steps have been 
taken by the department to properly train inspectors for this special inspection ; 
of fresh and frozen fillets. Also, could the minister state, briefly, how this — 
inspection has been received by the industry or the fish producers and how it 
has been received by the consumer? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I will ask my deputy minister to say something 
on this and later ask Mr. Dempsey who is in charge of inspection to speak 
on it. * 

Mr. Cuark: First of all with reference to the very delicate way in which 
Mr. Robichaud put the question about these outside organisms, this is a 
very serious problem. A great deal of work has been, and is, being done ~ 
on it. Admittedly we have not found a solution to the problem yet but there — 
are some hopeful signs. With that I might leave that rather delicate subject. 


In respect of the success of the inspection system for frozen and fresh 
fillets, this program is being extremely well received by the industry. In ~— 
fact, the industry is now pressing the department to augment its program — 
and place the inspection system on a full compulsory basis. I think the ~ 
consumer reaction is good, as is evidenced by the better quality of fillets of — 
all kinds which are being found in the retail stores throughout Canada, and 
indeed, into the United States market. 
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I assure the committee the program is successful and is going ahead, to 


some extent, perhaps faster than we can cope with it at the present time. 


With reference to the question concerning the training of inspectors, we 


are having courses of our own which are put on by our scientific people and 


the fisheries research board scientists to educate our own inspectors in these 
techniques of quality inspection. 


Mr. RoBicHAupD: Following on that, I hope that those inspectors who are 
trained by the department, would put more emphasis—and I am not saying 
they are not doing it—on passing along their knowledge to the fishermen 
themselves, because if we want good fresh and frozen fillets the fishermen 
have to take the best care that is possible of their fish; the boats have to 
be kept cleaned and the fish well looked after and well washed before they 
are delivered. I hope that more emphasis will be placed by those inspectors 


‘on the passing on of their instructions to the fishermen. This is a very im- 
portant program. 


Mr. Cuark: I quite agree that the problem is not only one of technical 
application but is also one, as Mr. Robichaud pointed out, of education right down 
to the fisherman in the boat to encourage him to keep his boat clean and 
to look after his fish before they even reach the plant. The problem of the 


_Jowering of the quality commences immediately the fish is taken from the 


water. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is no question, I suppose, of the complete juris- 
diction of parliament to require compulsory inspection of fish even if sold 
in the local market. 

Mr. CuarkK: This, of course, is a problem; but we have been working with 


all the provinces throughout Canada and practically all of them now have 


complementary provincial legislation which ties in with the federal legislation 
to remove the problem of jurisdiction. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would like to ask about the inspection of salt fish. 
Mr. Clark no doubt is familiar with a regrettable incident which occured 
last year in the exports from Newfoundland to Europe. I wonder if anything 


is being done to make sure, as far as the department is able, that that would 
not happen again? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, sir. We know of the incident which Mr. Pickersgill has 
pointed out. It was not only regrettable but was also expensive from the 


 exporter’s point of vinew. We have already taken steps to improve, in so 
far as the department is concerned, our inspection of salt cod. This, of course, 


requires to a great degree the full co-operation of the industry itself. 
Mr. PIcKERSGILL: I assume that is forthcoming? 


Mr. Carter: I would like to ask a question in respect of what Mr. Robi- 
chaud said about educating the fishermen. If the fisherman does not do 
his part it cannot be remedied afterwards. I think we should carry on a 
campaign and not just leave it up to the individual inspector, or fisheries 
officer, to do the educating. The inspector’s opportunities are not too numerous 
for that sort of thing. I think this is something which should be organized in 
an effort to make the fishermen conscious of the importance of their part 
in making fish quality fish. 

In fish inspection, the human element, even on the part of the inspector 
himself, is quite a variable factor. I wonder if anything has been, or can 
be, done to minimize that human element by the use of some mechanical, 
electronic, or technical device which will provide a more uniform standard 
of inspection, or assessment. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): In answer to the general question about the 


_ problem of having the fisherman realize he is dealing with a very perishable 
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food for human consumption right from the start and that the fish should be 
treated as such, this is a very important point; it is one of which we are very 
conscious. We are trying to take effective steps to make the fisherman far more 
appreciative of this fact. This is one of the things that is being studied by the 
federal-provincial committee in the Atlantic which has been set up as an 
advisory organization as far as problems of this type are concerned. 

From the point of view of the technical question which you have asked 
here as to standard control, if you might call it that, perhaps Mr. Dempsey 
would have something to say on that. 

Mr. H. V. DEMPSEY (Director of Inspection and Consumer Service, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries): It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the human element in 
inspection does create the greatest difficulty administratively. In the fresh and 
frozen fish inspection all of the work which we are applying today is as a 
result of the successful labours of the fisheries research board over a period of 
many years. It was found, particularly in respect of ground fish, that a certain 
chemical measurement could be made which coincided with the quality of the 
fish at certain levels. These are not applicable by the fisheries officers as 
chemical measurements. In other words, inspection of fresh fish, particularly, 
still remains, and always will I think, an art rather than a science. 

In the training of inspectors, to remove the human element they are given 
quantities of fish to judge and their physical or organoleptic assessment of the 
fish, over a period of time, is recorded and at the same time the laboratory 
staff make chemical tests of the inspector’s judgment and eventually we bring 
the inspectors to the same level of judgment of the product. We have found, 
in practice, that this judgment is good for five or six months, and after that 
it begins to slip. Then the inspectors have to be brought back in for further 
training. At the present time we have found that to be the only effective 
method of equalizing the human judgment factor in assessing the quality of 
fresh and frozen fish. 

In respect of salted fish it is probably a less difficult task because the 
judgment is made there on certain more or less fixed physical characteristics 
of the product as to colour, size and so on. 


Mr. CARTER: May I ask three or four questions on that point? Since most 
of our fish, or practically all of it, is going to the United States, are our 
inspection standards and procedures patterned on the United States standards 
or requirements? 

Mr. CLARK: The Canadian standards for inspection have not been taken 
from the Americans. In fact the Americans have adopted many of our tech- 
niques. Ours are higher than the standards in the United States. In fact officials 
of the United States fish and wild life service have been up to see us many 
times and, indeed, some of their technical officers have taken part, at the 
request of the United States, in our training courses. 


Mr. CARTER: I am very glad to hear that. I would like to ask about another 
phase of inspection. I am not sure whether this comes under the Department 
of Fisheries or whether it comes under the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. I am referring to a cull. A cull is something which varies very, very 
widely because there is the human element and other factors. 

One of the factors is that the cullers are paid by the fish shipper and some 
people think that under that arrangement the culler is likely to be influenced 
by the person who pays him. If he were paid by the government he would 
probably render a more independent judgment. Would the minister care to 
make a comment on that? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I will ask Mr. Clark to deal with that. I am 
fairly familiar with it but I think he is more familiar with it. This is some- 
thing which applies exclusively or virtually to Newfoundland. 
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Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carter has roughly outlined the procedure. 
The federal government, or the federal department, fell heir to the system 
at the time of union with Newfoundland. We have never, ourselves, particu- 
larly liked this system, for the very reason pointed out by Mr. Carter. If you 
have an inspector, or grader, or culler, who is in the employ of the man who 
is buying the fish there is always doubt as to whether or not his judgment in 
culling, or grading, is biased. 

It is also legally a moot point as to whether this system of culling is 
indeed a federal responsibility or one which belongs to the provincial adminis- 
tration because it takes place within the province. The fish are first brought in, 
in this instance, and perhaps eventually find their way to the export market 
which would bring in federal responsibility. 


Very recently, in St. John’s, there were discussions held about this ques- 
tion, and the provincial authorities admitted it is a provincial responsibility, 
in the first instance. We are trying to work out with the industry a much 
better system to overcome this very problem. 

Mr. TUcKER: Are these cullers sworn in, or are they not? 


Mr. CLARK: They are licensed and they are sworn in to do a proper job; 
but this is always, again, subject to the human element. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: With respect to the point raised by Mr. Clark, I did not 
know that there was any suggestion that this might be under provincial 
jurisdiction. Since the amount of salt codfish that goes into the international 
trade, particularly in Newfoundland, is so high, and in a much higher proportion 
than is the case in respect of wheat—and the Privy Council made a decision on 
this a long time ago—there would surely be no serious doubt about the 
capacity of parliament. 


Mr. CLARK: I am only giving you the discussions which took place in the 
past few weeks. We have not submitted the question to the Department of 


Justice for a complete legal opinion. 


Mr. CARTER: The culler, I think, has perhaps a more difficult job than 
has the inspector really, because in the salt fish market each market has its 
own requirements; they must have a certain amount of moisture or they 
do not want it, and an allowance must be made for absorption of moisture from 
the time it is sold until it reaches the ultimate purchaser in the world market. 
I think we should certainly be considering some form of mechanical culling 
because this business of culling affects the fisherman as much as the fish 
buyer. 

If one person suffers from a strict culler, then the fisherman gets less for 
that fish and the merchant -who collects from him suffers and possibly, 
ultimately, the last purchaser benefits. On the other hand, if we have a slack 
culler the fisherman benefits beyond what he is entitled to as compared with 
others, and the shipper benefits. Therefore, there is a very wide discrimination 
in the application and effects of this cull. 

This business of discovering the moisture content and the size and different 
defects in the fish, I think really is so important to Newfoundland. that we 
should try certainly to minimize the human element in every possible way. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: On that very point, I wonder if Mr. Clark could tell 
us what happens in the other provinces? He said that this is a problem which 
is peculiar to Newfoundland. 

Mr. CuarK: In the other provinces in connection with salt fish, for 
example, in Nova Scotia there are no such things as cullers. The inspection is 
done in Nova Scotia by federal inspection officers and in the first instance by 
the buyer and the fishermen. We enter the picture in so far as inspection 1s 
concerned when it becomes available for export. 
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However, in Newfoundland, there is a different system where the culling 3 
is done in the initial buying stages between the buyer and the seller. % 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is that because of the fact that there are no fish made — 
in Nova Scotia in the sense fish is made in Newfoundland? ; 


Mr. CuarkK: I think so. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: If fish is made still in the Gaspe, what happens there? 
Of course, you have no effective jurisdiction, I suppose. 


Mr. CLARK: We know of the system, and it is the same as in Nova Scotia; 
but the inspectors are Quebec inspectors. 
Mr. RoOBICHAUD: The fishermen do not do it any more themselves. 


Mr. CARTER: The only difference as between Newfoundland and the other 
provinces is that the fisherman catches the fish and brings it to his plant. 


» RAL: 


There is no need to protect him from the buyer. i 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): There is that difference there; yes. = 5 
Mr. LEGERE: I would like to ask a question in respect to fresh fish inspec- 
tion. How is it carried out? : 
Mr. CLARK: The term we use is organoleptic. 3 
Mr. LEGERE: Would you elaborate on that? ; 
Mr. CLarK: I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, that on 
the technical side perhaps Mr. Dempsey would answer the question. The — 
organoleptic test is smell, taste and vision. % 
Mr. Dempsey: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that a specific answer can be 
given to the question as to how much is smell and how much is taste and vision. 
I can only take as an example, a trip of fish. A boat comes into dock and the 
inspector with his training knows if the trip has been iced down properly and ~ 
he will have no great worry about the fish from one to five days out of the 
water; he concerns himself more with the fish seven, eight or nine days in c, 
that boat. : 
This is very difficult, quite frankly, to explain. He judges by the odour. He 
will smell a few fish to see if there is an off odour, fruity or sour, or he looks . 
to see if there are sunken eyes and he examines the gills and other factors. : 
All these things are examined and the inspector reaches a decision, based on § 
his training and then relates these factors to the quality of the flesh of the fish — 


which has been proven by the chemical measurements which were taken during 
the training which he received. 

Mr. CLARK: I would like, for the benefit of the committee, to give you 
some of the items in the way of aid to fishermen. I would like to point out 
that we have prepared a series of pamphlets for the benefit of the fishermen. 
These are widely distributed. They deal with the handling of fish in in-shore 
boats to protect the quality of the product. These are illustrated by pictures 
showing the right and the wrong way. The same thing is provided in respect 
of larger vessels. There is another pamphlet which deals with fresh water fish P 
that is white fish on the inland lakes. These pamphlets are widely distributed — 
to the fishermen and the industry as part of the educational programme. % 

There are also showings of film strips, which was mentioned earlier by : 
the minister, which we would be prepared to show to the committee. z 

Mr. ANDERSON: In connection with the inspection of the fish after they are 
filleted, do the inspectors make the inspection of the fillets or is it done by an 
employee of the fishing company? I mean, before they are shipped to the 
distribution point. 2 

Mr. CLarkK: The inspection is done by federal officials. 2 

Mr. ANDERSON: I am familiar with the situation which was mentioned here 
before. In my own part of the country it is anything but satisfactory. I will 
take the matter up personally with Mr. Dempsey. 
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Mr. CARTER: Since salt is so important in the curing, what protection, 
particularly in Newfoundland, do we have? Is there any inspection of salt? 
Do we have any fixed standards? 


Mr. CLARK: No; not federally, but the provincial government in Newfound- 
land has a statute on the books which they are about ready to implement, I 
understand, concerning specific requirements and qualifications for salt to be 
imported in the first instance into the province and to be sold in the province 


- for these purposes. They have asked us to cooperate in determining the quality 


and in inspecting the actual salt under these measures set out in their proposed 
regulations. I might say that we have over many years, at the request of the 
industry, analyzed the salt in our own laboratories for various importers and 
users of salt. 


Mr. CARTER: Since the federal government has laid down standards for 
fresh fish and the quality of fresh fish, have any similar standards been laid 
down in respect of salted fish? For example, we have light and heavily salted 
fish, and there is a considerable overlapping; also we have pickled fish and 
there is a considerable overlapping there as between individual processors. 
Have any fixed standards been developed and laid down to distinguish light 
salted from heavy salted? 

Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, on this point, this is something on which we 
have been working with industry itself in order to develop these standards. 
We have made some progress. There are certain standards in heavy salt fish 
which have been in operation for many years as a result not only of our own 
experience but the experience of industry itself. The same holds true on light 
salted fish; but to date we have not been able completely to work this out 
with industry as to what the standards should be. We expect to have more 
meetings with the industry very soon to try again to work out satisfactory 
arrangements which are mutually suitable. 


Mr. CARTER: Has any work been done to determine the maximum height 
of a fish pile? You will of course appreciate the difficulties in this regard. 
There must be a dividing line somewhere beyond which it would not be safe 
to put excess weight. . 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, a great deal of work has been done on that problem and 
we have available that information. It has been given to industry and the 
processors of salt fish. A number of them have taken it up and found it to 
their advantage. However, there are others who are continuing with the old 


methods which they have used for many years. Again it is I think partly 


a matter of education. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Clark, you referred to the distribution of pamphlets; 
could you tell us the way in which these pamphlets are distributed among 


the fishermen because I agree with the previous speakers who have stressed 


the importance of getting the fishermen to realize that the fish is an article 


of food and should be treated as such. I do not think too much emphasis can 


re 
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be placed on that point. I think also, wherever possible, the federal Department 
of Fisheries should try to get across to the fishermen that particular point, 
especially during the winter time by means of radio broadcasts or television. 
I would like to know how these pamphlets are distributed. 

Mr. CLarK: They are sent to our area offices and then are sent to the local 
fishery officer for distribution to the fishermen. We get as wide a distribution 
as possible. The local fishery officers are supplied with these pamphlets for 
distribution in their local areas. 

Mr. Tucker: I am also very glad to know that serious consideration is 
being given to the matter of culling, because I have known cases where one 
culler will try to act honest and carry out his duties. He will refuse to take 
fish because they are squabby or not sufficiently dried to be culled. In some 
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instances the fishermen will take the fish to another community and have no — 


trouble in disposing of it. To my mind that discourages the curing of good 
fish. If he does not sell to one fellow he will take it to another who will 
accept it. 

Mr. McWILuiam: Are these pamphlets printed in both languages. 

Mr, (CLARK= <Yes; 

Mr. TucKER: What is the total value of exported salt fish? 

Mr. CLARK: I think we have the figure available if we can locate it. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think the figure given by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce yesterday was $32 million last year; I might be wrong, but it was 
something like that. 

Mr. CARTER: I thought the total value was $132.5 million. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: That is for all kinds, but I think for salt fish it was 
$32 million. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: The commercial value is higher than that. 

Mr. CARTER: I would like to return again to this question of education of 
the fishermen. Fishermen are the most important people in this whole project 
because if they do not play their part nobody else can do anything about it. 
Have we prepared films regarding the spoilage of fish and showing the actual 
condition of fish as it gets to the market? Our fishermen only think of fish 
as they see it and I do not think they have the faintest idea what it is like 
when it gets to the consumer. I think if we had some films of that it would 
bring home to them the necessity of taking special care. The films would also 
show the causes of the various conditions. 

Mr. CLARK: This question could really be answered better after you have 
seen the film strips. These are the ones we show locally throughout the 
winter to fishermen, wherever we can. 

Mr. CARTER: I have never heard of this being done in my riding. 

Mr. TUCKER: I have never heard of it either. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): We will show some of these film strips. We are 
continuously trying to give them the widest possible distribution. If there are 
some areas where there is not sufficient coverage, we will try to make sure 
they are shown to as many fishermen as possible. 

Mr. Carter: In most of our fishing villages we do not have electricity 
and a great deal would depend upon the type of equipment used. If you 
had battery operated equipment it could be shown everywhere. 

Mr. CLarK: This is one of the technical problems in some of the outlying 
areas, but we have projectors which are battery operated to overcome this. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Mr. Dempsey said when they inspect the fish they judge by 
the odour, the colour of the flesh and so on. What happens to the cod or fish 
that is five days old or three days old? 

Mr. LEGERE: It is iced. 

Mr. WEBSTER: If the inspector does not pass it, does it find its way back 
as food? 

Mr. Dempsey: The inspection of fresh and frozen fish at the present time 
on the east and west coasts is voluntary. The inspector gives his judgment as 
to the quality of the fish and I must say in probably over 90 per cent of the 
cases the plant operator accepts that judment and the fish which is said to be 
unsatisfactory or unfit for processing is disposed of in a meal plant. However, 
Mr. Chairman, it is a voluntary inspection and at the present time there is no 
compulsion on the plant owner to accept his judgment. 
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Mr. CARTER: Mr. Dempsey just referred to a point that the government 
should do something about. This voluntary system leaves the fishermen com- 
pletely at the mercy of the plant operator. I have received complaints from 
fishermen who complain that good fish are brought in and for one reason or 
another the plant operator can discard any amount of fish he wishes and shunt 
it over to the meal plant. As a result of this, the fisherman does not get paid 
anything for it. 

Mr. Howarp: Does he shunt it back again? 


Mr. CARTER: No. He only gets paid for the fish taken into the plant. The 
fisherman has to pay all the overhead charges and then some of his fish’ go to 
the meal plant. It gives a very good profit to the operator and no benefit at all 
to the fishermen. There should be some protection somewhere for the fisher- 
men. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this is the other 
side of the coin. You are referring to fish that are first quality for food 
purposes and the processor chooses to make meal of it instead. 


Mr. CARTER: Yes. No one would quarrel with fish unfit for consumption 
being put into a meal plant, but there is room to quarrel when good fish is 
being put into the meal plant. 


Mr. LEGERE: It seems to me that the fish dealer in question is discrimina- 
ing against himself. The more fish he can put up and sell, the more money 
he is going to make. If he is doing what you say he is, he is working against 
himself. 


Mr. CARTER: If he obtains these fish for nothing, he can make more money 
out of the meal plant than out of the fillet. 


Mr. LEGERE: Let him take the fish home and say, “we will not give it to 
lela ten 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is another side of the question which is more 
important than the one Mr. Carter has brought up. It is rather horrifying 
to think, from what Mr. Dempsey said, that 10 per cent of the people who 
are processing fish are not willing to accept this present voluntary system and 
therefore queering the market for everybody. We know what happened a 
year or two ago in the United States when some bad Canadian fish got into 
the states and the whole market was affected. The name of all Canadian fish 
was affected by this and it does seem to me it would be very desirable if the 
department would consult with the Department of Justice to see whether there 
are any limits to the jurisdiction of parliament in this field, and if there 
are not, if the minister would give most careful consideration in the next 
session to bring in compulsory legislation. There may be a motion already, but 
if there is not, I think the department should be asked to consider this matter. 
Wheat as an agricultural product comes under the concurrent jurisdiction of 


~ parliament and the legislatures. It is entirely under federal jurisdiction. It 


seems odd that the processing of fish should not come under similar jurisdiction. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Mr. Chairman, this is something which has been 
of great concern to us and we are pressing forward with it as rapidly as 
possible. If there has been some misunderstanding, I should say we have the 
jurisdiction to deal with the inspection of frozen and fresh fillets and we will 
make it compulsory as quickly as we have the staff and the facilities to do so. 
That program is in hand and we hope in the very near future that this will 
be possible so that the 10 per cent or less—I think perhaps 10 per cent is a 
little high as an estimate—but whatever the number is, that this will be 
brought into line with the conscientious producers who already accept it. | 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would not want the minister to think I was in the least 
critical of his department. I have great admiration for the minister’s depart- — 
ment and I think they are doing a wonderful job. What we all want to do here — q 


regardless of our political affiliation is to strengthen their arm a bit. 


Mr. CarTER: In order to avoid any misunderstanding, whatever inspection . 


service we have at the present time in my district, as I understand it, is 
confined to the product after it is processed or in the course of being processed. 
It does not apply to fish coming out of the boat and I think if we are going to 
have a good inspection service, that is where it should begin.. 

_ Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, Mr. Carter, I realize your point, but never- 
theless our responsibility and our jurisdiction is one of making sure that 
products entering into provincial and international trade are of the quality 
they are purported to be. 

' Mr, PICKERSGILL: That is the point. I would hope the minister would have 
a discussion with the Minister of Justice to see if in the past we may not 


have been taking a restrictive view of the possibility of parliamentary juris-_ 


diction. I do not know whether or not the chairman with the views he may 
hold about federal and provincial jurisdiction will agree with me, but I think 
this is one place where we would like to see federal jurisdiction as wide 
as ae 

“Mr. Howarb: There is an item which I might as well raise here even 
though it may be more applicable under the consumers branch. 
~’ Some time ago I sent to Mr. Dempsey a page out of the fishermen’s paper 


and I understand the union of fishermen and allied workers have also sent the 


original label from the can to the department. It relates, in this instance, to 
the crab meat being processed or canned in Japan, and the words ‘Product of 
Japan” which are supposed to appear on there actually appeared underneath 
the label where it was stuck to the can. The answer I received was that this 
was being investigated. 


Mr. MacLEan (Queens): The situation is that some of this crab meat was ~ 


imported from Japan. The wording ‘‘Made in” or “Product of Japan” was, in 
some instances, covered up because of the manner in which the label was 
wrapped. This turned out to be, probably, a mechanical error of the machine 
which put the labels on the can. In cases where this was not distinctly readable 


or visible, the cans have to be relabelled. I presume all the qualifications have © 


to be met before they can be marketed. This has been done and corrected. 
I might say one other word in respect of the inspection which may be of 


interest to the committee. Some years ago the province of Quebec, through an | 


arrangement with the federal government, took over the inspection of fish in 


the province of Quebec because at that time the fish produced in Quebec did 


not enter into the interprovincial or international trade to any great extent. 
_ We are at the present time negotiating with the province of Quebec and 
they are extremely co-operative in this matter in respect of us re-taking over 


this inspection, which is actually our responsibility. This is being done. We — 


are in the process of taking on the employees at present in their service and 
incorporating them into ours. That is a further step to standardize the inspec- 
tion of fish across the country as a preliminary to compulsory inspection so 
that we will be able to apply a uniform code of inspection right across the 
country. 

Mr. CarTER: Does the minister feel now that it is a matter which comes 
under provincial jurisdiction, or would it be a matter which transgresses 
provincial jurisdiction if we had a federal inspection of fish all across the 
board? What I am thinking of is, for economical reasons or for physical reasons, 
because of the lack of staff, is such an inspection not feasible? Could we 
not work out an arrangement with the provinces so that the fisheries officer 
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on the spot could act as a board of appeal in the event that a fisherman 


- wishes to appeal that he is not being treated properly, in the event 


that he feels that his fish is capable of being produced when he is only 
being paid for having it converted at a meal plant? 


’Mr. CLARK: There may be some legal point involved in this; but, I think 
it is pretty clear legally if the product is to enter into the interprovincial 
or export trade then it comes under federal jurisdiction. 

If the fish are to be sold locally within the province, then it is outside 
of federal jurisdiction. I do not think this is too much of a problem really. 
This is one of the things in our whole inspection system; it is part of the 
program. 

Mr. CARTER: It is going on; you are working towards it? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Items 137 and 138 agreed to. 


1s@eOperathonweand) Maintenance snide aL ee oak enw au ollee Cue: $1,178,300 
140. Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equipment.... $ 221,580 


Mr. McWILLAM: Could we have a general outline of the’ oyster reseeding 
program? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I might say, as a very general statement for 
the information of the members of the committee who are not from the 
maritimes, that some years ago a virus disease attacked oysters in Prince 
Edward Island and as a result of research done by the research board it was 
found that strains of oysters evolved which were disease resistant and that 
the beds there regenerated themselves over a period of years. This disease 
struck. other oyster beds. 

First, we had to do experiments to see whether or not it was the same 
disease and whether or not Prince Edward Island oysters were resistant to that 
disease as well. We found they were. As a result this disease resistant oyster 
is being transplanted in:these infected parts so that the beds will be regenerated 
in as short a period of time as possible. If nothing were done nature would 
look after the problem probably over a period of twenty-five years, or some- 
thing of that order; but by transplanting disease resistant oysters in these 
areas we hope to cut this period of regeneration down to something like five 
years. 


Mr. McWILLIAM: The program is very well advanced? 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. RoBICcHAUD: In connection with this branch, Mr. Chairman, which has 
to do with fish culture and development, I have a problem which has some- 
thing to do. with development and it may also concern the fisheries research 
board. I wonder if this would be the proper time to bring it up? It has to 
do with the waste of fish. 

We know, where ground fishing is carried on in a large scale, quite a 
percentage of the fish viscera is being thrown back into the water. This 
viscera certainly has food value, if not for human consumption certainly for 
some other purpose. 

In my own constituency we have concentrated in a very limited area a 
production of about 60 million pounds of ground fish annually which is being 
delivered during a period of five or six months from May to November. In con- 
nection with this production, the waste is being thrown back into the water 
by the fishermen to an extent of approximately 15 or 18 million pounds. 

We know that the fresh fillet represents only about one-third of the total 
quantity of the fresh fish even after 25 per cent has been thrown in the water 
as waste. Has any research been done by the department to determine the 
possibility of saving this waste? What I mean here is that it might be advisable 
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for the department to take into consideration the possibility of consructing 
at the department’s expense, a pilot plant in an area where the production is 
heavy enough to warrant such construction and such research. 

I have in mind a plant where the entire waste could be used. Then, if it 


was found to be practicable, smaller plants could be built in other areas and ' 


the plant could be turned over to the industry after depreciation; it could be 
purchased by the industry. A pilot plant such as this would determine the 
possibility of having smaller plants in other areas if the experiment proves 
satisfactory. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I could give you a short reply to the question ~ 
now. I might suggest that it could be covered more thoroughly under the item 
on the fisheries research board. However, there is a very considerable amount 
of research in this field with great promise. I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that. We have produced already on an experimental basis by means 
of a small pilot plant, for example, fish flour which can be incorporated in 
various types of food. This fish flour is manufactured from fish waste and is 
very high in protein and essential chemicals. It: can be used to supplement 
other types of food and to increase the protein content of such things as bread 
and so on. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: When we reach the proper item may we have a ComD Gi “} 


statement on this matter by someone in the fisheries research board? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. 

Items 139 and 140 agreed to. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I have a very brief announcement to make. 

Under the consumers’ service branch we have a service which is trying to 
induce the Canadian people to eat more fish on all occasions, and in connection 
with that we have test kitchens in various parts of the country. We have one 
in Ottawa in the west block. I would like the members of the committee to 
come over there for a fish luncheon a week from today at one o’clock, if that 
is agreeable. 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Next week the meetings will be held on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday from 9:30 to 11:30. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Except Friday 

The CHAIRMAN: Except Friday.. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958. 
(6) 
The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman Mr. Roland L. English presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne, (Vancouver Kings- 
way), Carter, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Howard, Keays, Legere, Macdonald, 

(Kings), MacLellan, Matthews, McGrath, McQuillan, McWilliam, Noble, 

O’Leary, Pickersgill, Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart, Tucker.—(23) 


In attendance: The Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; 
Messrs. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative 
services; W. C. MacKenzie, Director, Economic Service; I. S. McArthur, Chair- 
man, Fisheries Research Board; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries Research 
Board; O. C. Young, Vice Chairman, Fisheries Research Board; T. Turner, 
Director, Information and Educational Service; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, 
Conservation and Development Service; Dr. Wm. M. Sprules, Special Assistant 
_ to Deputy Minister; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; R. Hart and W. A. 
_Abbott, Administrative Service; L. Moren, Fisheries Research Board; Dr. W. 
Carr, Economics Service. 

The Committee continued its study of the estimates of the Department of 
Fisheries. 

Before proceeding the Chairman thanked the Minister and the Deputy 
Minister for Films which were shown last Friday. 


Items 151, 152, 153—Fisheries Research Board of Canada—were called. 
Item 565 of the supplementary Estimates was also called. 


Mr. Clark tabled copies of Departmental publications which were 
distributed. The list follows:— 


1. Canada’s Atlantic Salmon. 

2. Canada’s Lobster Fishery. 

3. Canada’s Pacific Salmon. 

4. Canadian Fish Culturist, The. 

5. Canadian Fish Recipes. 

6. Choose Canadian Fish,—for Variety and Economy. 

7. Department of Fisheries, 27th Annual Report. 

8. Easy Fish Casseroles. 

9. Favourite Fish Recipes. 

10. Fish for Parties. 

11. Fish for Year ’Round Salads. 

12. Fisheries Fact Sheets. 

13. Fresh Water Delicacies, (1955). (Colors yellow & black.) 

14. Fresh Water Delicacies, (Black and White). 

15. Handling Fish in Inshore Boats to Produce a Quality Product. 
16. Handling Fish in Trawlers at Sea to Produce a Quality Product. 
17. Oceanography, Science of the Sea. 

18. Oceans of Goodness. 

19. Oven Cookery of Fish. 

20. Purse Seines to Lobster Pots. 
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21. Quantity Fish Recipes. 

22. Science in Fisheries. 

23. Trade News. 

24. Versatile Cod, The 

25. Way to Cook Fish, The (1955) 
26. Way to Cook Fish. 


The Minister made a brief introductory statement on the Fisheries Re- 
search Board. Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, was called and examined. 
The Minister was assisted by Mr. G. R. Clark and Mr. J. J. Lamb. 


Items 151, 152 and 153 of the main Estimates were adopted. Item 565 
of the supplementary Estimates was also adopted. 


Items 556, 557, 558 and 559 of the supplementary Estimates were adopted, 


the discussion thereon having taken place on Items 134 to 140 on Thursday 
July 17th. 


At 10.45 o’clock the Minister left for a Cabinet Meeting. 

The Deputy Minister answering a previous question read into the record 
figures in respect of export of mackerels and squid. 

Mr. Robichaud expressed his appreciation for the work done by the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada and Dr. Kask was applauded. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of Items 141, 142 and 
143 of the main Estimates and Item 560 of the Supplementary Estimates— 
Consumers’ Branch, etc. These items were adopted. 


At 11.40 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until Thursday at 9.30 o’clock. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958. 
97307 a.m)! 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We now have a quorum so we 
shall proceed. 

I would appreciate it very much if with unanimous consent we could pass 
to the study of the research board which is covered in items 151, 152 and 153 
due to the fact that Dr. Kask, Chairman of the Fisheries Research Board will 
be out of town for a week. 

I would also like to thank the honourable Minister of Fisheries for the 
very interesting film he was kind enough to have shown to us last Friday. 

We have also a list of publications which have been distributed to the 
members of the committee and for these I wish to express my sincere thanks 
to the deputy minister, Mr. Clark. The list will appear in the minutes of the 
committee. We will proceed now with items 151, 152 and 153. 


Hon. J. ANGuS MacLean (Minister of Fisheries): I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that we also include in that group a supplementary estimate dealing 
with the research board. 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with the questions, 
it might be in order for Dr. Kask to give us a statement on the work of the 
Fisheries Research Board. He could make it a general statement and in giving 
his statement maybe Dr. Kask could answer a question which I asked at the 
last meeting in connection with the research which has been done to take 
care of the waste of fish which is now being thrown away. As I mentioned 
before, about 15 to 20 per cent and maybe more of the ground fish—that is 
15 to 20 per cent in weight—is being thrown away. It has a high food value 
and I understand the research board has done considerable work in research 
in order to find a way to save this waste. 


Mr. MacLEAnN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Robichaud would be kind 
enough perhaps I might make a few general remarks at this time and then 
Dr. Kask could, if the committee so desires, give a more detailed statement 
with regard to the work of the Fisheries Research Board. 

I think perhaps the work of the research board and its organization is 
sufficiently unique that I should do this. By way of general explanation I 
should say first that the ministry of fisheries—you might call it that—the 
elements for which I report to the House of Commons are made up of the 
department as such and then the scientific arm of the ministry which is 
constituted under a special act of parliament, the Fisheries Research Board 
Act. The board consists of not more than eighteen members and a chairman. 
Members are unpaid; they get only their out-of-pocket expenses in connection 
with their duties and the majority of them must be scientists. These scientists 
are outstanding men in their fields and they are drawn from the universities 
and the research foundations in the country and in some cases from the 
Department of Fisheries itself. The other members of the board are from the 
Department of Fisheries and leaders in the fishing industry. The chairman, 
Dr. Kask, who is sitting on my right, is employed full-time. I think I have 
introduced him to the committee before. The chairman reports directly to 
the minister and the research board is responsible for carrying out almost 
all the research that is done in the federal fisheries field. 
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There are three main fields of research: biology, which of course as the q 
name implies is the study of fish and other marine life. Its rate of reproduc- — 


tion, its depletion and growth and so forth. This work is carried on at Nanaimo, 


London, Ontario, St. Andrews, New Brunswick and St. John’s, Newfoundland. — 
The second branch is oceanography which of course is research with regard ~ 


to the ocean itself, its climate, currents, temperatures, productive capacity 


and so on. Now, oceanography is of interest not only to the Department of — 


Fisheries but also to navigation, defence, meteorology and so forth. So in 
this field the research board does work for us in collaboration with other 
departments of government on problems in which these departments are 
specially interested. The oceanography is carried on from Nanaimo on the 
Pacific coast and from St. Andrews, New Brunswick on the east coast. 

The third field of research is technology. This includes studies in the 


preservation and processing of fish and the use of by-products. Now, Mr. ~ 
Robichaud’s question dealt specially with this and I am sure Dr. Kask will be ~ ‘“ 


very pleased to make some remarks on it. This field of research is carried on 
chiefly from Vancouver, British Columbia, Grande-Riviere, Quebec and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. There are application units in London, Ontario and St. John’s, 


Newfoundland. Then in addition to this we have in the research board an 9 


Arctic research unit dealing with problems affecting the Arctic specifically and 


the headquarters of this unit is in Montreal. I think in a very general way ~ 


that covers the situation, so I will'ask Dr. Kask, if he will make some comments 
in a general way and in particular in reply to Mr. Robichaud’s question. 

Dr. J. L. Kask (Chairman, Fisheries Research Board, Department of Fish- 
eries): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Honourable gentlemen, in the technological 
field which Mr. Robichaud particularly alluded to we have a great deal of 


information developed on the use of the so-called waste or by-products from the © q 
fishery. You will recall at one time practically all of the fishermen’s running ~ 


expenses were paid from the oil that was obtained from fish livers. This is 
because of the natural vitamin potency which is contained in this oil. Scientists 
have moved on and much cheaper synthetic vitamin sources have been found, 
so a new use would have to be found for the liver. Livers are all thrown away 
at sea unless some specific valuable use is found for them. We have now tried 
to make what we call liver residue or a special necessary food out of the liver. 
This has been developed and there is an accessory food element in the residue 
that adds to the speedy growth of cattle and chickens and this has again given 


a certain value to the liver. One of the great shortcomings in all of our 4 


fisheries material is that we cannot guarantee it in sufficiently great supply 
so that the companies which deal in cattle foods and human foods on a large 
scale are able to rely on a continuing and large supply. As you know, most 


fisheries enterprises are scattered over long areas of coastline and though in 


total the amount of waste material is quite great, in order to accumulate it toa 


central area it is so costly in many instances that it is cheaper to throw it away — 


than it is to bring it into a central area and process it. 

Another product which has been developed by our scientists is so-called 
fish flour and up until now only the waste materials of the fish have been used in 
developing this material. It is white in colour and the only reason they call it 
flour is because it looks like flour. It is a white odourless material that is almost 
100 per cent protein. It can be used and has been used experimentally as an 
additive food and relatively small quantities would supply the animal protein 
required. The big food requirement in the world today is animal protein and 
this could be a source of fortifying bread, cakes, rice patties in the Far East 
and so on. It can be manufactured on an experimental scale. We have done it. 
It can be added to cakes and we have even fed it to members of this committee 
in the past. It has been recognized as being an exceptionally fine source of 
almost pure animal protein. We have not yet been able to lick the cost. It entails 
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economic studies from now on to ascertain how it can be made up in sufficient 
quantities in order that the large food firms could rely on a continuing source. 
It is still quite expensive to manufacture in our pilot plant, but it has pos- 
sibilities. I can assure Mr. Robichaud there is nothing in the fish that we do not 
have some scientific way of utilizing but the economics and the industrial prob- 


lems back of it still leave much to be resolved. One of the big problems of 


course is bringing material, which is so widely scattered, into one area so that 
it can be used. 


Mr. RoBpicHAuD: You have mentioned that a great supply is required in 
order to operate economically and you mentioned you have been unable so 
far to locate sufficient supplies. Have you any idea of the amount of fresh 
fish that would be required in order to operate a plant economically? I have in 
mind this area of Gloucester county where within a distance of twenty miles 
there is landed in a period of five months over 50 to 60 million pounds of 
ground fish. I doubt if there is any other area on the Atlantic coast where 
such a concentration of landings can be found. I wondered if this would not 
be the proper area to carry on an experiment on a, large scale. The fleet is 
there; we have 50 to 70 draggers operating during a period of five months. 
The quantity of fish is there and it is landed at three landing points within 
a distance of twenty miles. Has any consideration been given as to the 
possibility of this area being used as I have mentioned? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): If I might say a word on that, Mr. Chairman, 
the industrial application of any scientific findings would be applied by the 
Industrial Development Branch of the department. Mr. Robichaud’s suggestion 
may have possibilities, but as Dr. Kask has said, the problem from now on 
is one of economics. It is a question which will be studied and can be studied 
in any case by the Atlantic advisory fisheries committee which has, as has 
been said, representation on it from the provinces as well as from this depart- 
ment. I do not know whether that answers your question or not, but it is 
a field that has possibilities and these possibilities will be investigated. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, the reason I brought up this matter now 
is because when I brought it up when we were studying the industrial develop- 
ment branch of the department I was told it could be brought up better before 
the committee when the research board estimates were being studied. Now 
my point is, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, that I would appreciate it if the 
department could give serious consideration in the practical application of the 
research made in this field by the research board. As I have mentioned 
before this area of Gloucester county is certainly one of the largest producing 
areas on the Atlantic coast and specially for the landing of fresh fish. An 
experiment of this kind is more practical where fresh fish is landed, because 
if fish is being salted at sea, as in certain cases, then it would become more 


_ difficult to save this waste. As I have said, the quantity is there; there is 


between 50 and 60 million pounds of ground fish landed in a period of five 
months, and I would ask the department to give serious consideration to the 
possibility of practical application of this research in this particular area. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, when I suggested this could 
best be taken up in regard to the item on the research board, I think it goes 
without saying it was not my intention to try to cut off discussion on this 
point, but merely that the scientific aspects of the work which has been done 
comes under the research board. I am grateful to Mr. Robichaud for his 
suggestions and I assure him this will be looked into carefully to see what 
the economic possibilities are. And as he has pointed out the Gloucester 
area of Canada is one of the oldest and most productive areas of ground fish 
with the exclusion of some areas in Newfoundland. But apart from New- 
foundland, it is one of the oldest fisheries in Canada and goes back well into 
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the sixteenth century. It is a very productive area and it would seem since 
most of the production from that area goes into fresh fish or fillets that it 
would be perhaps the most suitable place or at least one of the most suitable 
places in Canada where development in this field might take place if it is 
found to be economically feasible. 


Mr. Carter: I would like to direct a question in regard to this flour 
to which Dr. Kask has referred. I understood him to say that they use only 
fish waste to produce the flour. What would be the yield from say 100 pounds 
of fish waste? Could you give us some idea what that might be? 


Dr. Kask: The yield would be small because there is a great deal of 
water in fish waste, and in fish muscle. The yield would be around 5 to 
10 per cent. 


Mr. CarTER: Has the board conducted any experiments to see what the 
benefits of combining protein with flour would be? Would it destroy the key 
to the keeping power of the flour or do you know how much flour you could 
mix with this protein? 

Dr. Kask: These experiments have been carried out, but not by us. 

Mr. CARTER: More by the Department of Agriculture? 


Dr. Kask: The agricultural people and the food people and our colleagues 
in the Department of Fisheries who deal with fortifying human and animal 
food from fish products. 


Mr. LEGERE: Mr. Chairman, as you well know, down in Nova Scotia we 
have no oysters. They will not thrive there and I was wondering if any experi- 
ment has been made in regard to why they will not grow in Nova Scotia? 


Dr. Kask: Oysters are a shellfish and are extremely dependent on water 
temperatures. We differentiate oysters from clams and other shellfish of that 
kind in calling them warm-water bivalves rather than cold-water bivalves. 
The reason is the oyster will often grow in cool water, but will not reproduce 
and in many areas where oyster farming is carried out now on a large scale, 
particularly on the Pacific coast, the seed oysters have to be imported into the 
areas. Cold water will not induce the oysters to spawn. If you want an oyster 
industry in a cold water area, one of the things you would have to do would 
be to introduce the seed oysters. 


Mr. LEGERE: We brought from New Brunswick three different kinds and 
planted them and we never found a shell. 


Dr. Kask: One of the things about the ocean is it is very, very enormous 
and the shells do disintegrate rather quickly, so the mere fact that a few shells 
were not found is not too unique, but the fact that your imported oysters did 
not spawn, is something that could have been foretold, if the water temperatures 
are low. 


Mr. LEGERE: It has been said around home that oysters will not grow in 
Nova Scotia because they do not feed at a certain temperature; is that so? 


Dr. Kask: If the temperature is low enough I think that is correct. The 
oyster feeds by ingesting a stream of water and it extracts tiny food materials 
out of the water, so as long as the life processes go on the oyster will feed, but 
if the temperature is too low, it will feed at such a low rate, if at all, that it 
probably will not thrive or survive. 


Mr. STEWART: Is there any industrial scientific work carried on at St. 
Andrews? , 


Dr. KaskK: Yes, we had a considerable amount of work in collaboration 
with the industrial development services of the department. For instance, one 
of the things under investigation is the development of a mechanical clam digger. 
One of the features of digging clams by hand is that this method is very destruc- 
tive to the young clams and to spawn, so we are trying to develop a less 
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destructive and perhaps more efficient mechanical clam digger. They have 
demonstrated it in many areas of the maritimes and we think in time with the 
help of our industrial development colleagues this might become a standard 
form of harvesting clams. 

Mr. STEWART: Dr. Kask, I would like to have the number of people em- 
ployed in that type of work at St. Andrews and the annual expenses in con- 
nection with it. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: On a couple of occasions there has been an attempt to 
introduce lobster to the Pacific coast. The last attempt was made four or five 
years ago. Could you give us your opinion on any evidence of success or com- 
plete failure in that experiment of introducing lobster on the Pacific coast? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, the introduction of lobster was done rather 
against our better judgment, because we had had considerable experience in 
this field before. The reason for our concern about it was not that it was very 
bad but the chance of success would be very small. The lobster were taken at 
the request of private individuals in and around Prince Rupert who had a little 
enclosed area where they thought the temperatures of the surrounding area 
were sufficiently unique that lobster could grow, thrive, spawn and reproduce. 
We did cooperate with them, at their expense of course, in sending these lobsters 
out. The lobsters did survive for a length of time which could have been fore- 
told, but the venture was not a complete success. They did lay eggs, but the 
ocean area there is so great and the number of eggs—as you know the lobster 
life history is an extremely complex one. The eggs have to be fertilized and 
then they go through two or three free swimming larval stages before they 
settle down to become a lobster. These larvae were for the most part swept out 
to sea and they did not survive. This experiment was not entirely a failure, 
as I understand the lobster did grow to a larger size. One was fed, I believe, to 
government officials to prove it was a reasonable success but it was not con- 
sidered to be a successful transfer of lobster. 


Mr. McGrRATH: Would the doctor comment on what has been done by the 
department in research or investigation into the commercial value of New- 
foundland capelin? 


Dr. KASK: The capelin is one of a very numerous species in that area and 
they form a very important basis of food for larger fish. Our scientists have 
for years been trying to perfect a better use for capelin. However, up until 
now development has not been sufficient to fully utilize these resources. 


Mr. McGratTH: I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Newfound- 
land capelin is very much akin or similar to the smelt. It can be frozen, 
attractively packaged and sold. It is very similar to the smelt. I think there 
are possibilities in regard to it and I wonder if experiments have been carried 
out by the Department of Fisheries investigating the possibilities of canning the 
capelin. 

Mr. MAcLEAN: I think perhaps Mr. Clark could say a word in this regard, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. G. R. CLarK (Deputy Minister of the Department of Fisheries): Mr. 
Chairman, if I may interrupt at this point about the capelin, the Department 
of Fisheries along with the fisheries research board have in mind some in- 
vestigation as to the utilization of this very vast quantity of capelin which 
comes to the shores of Newfoundland. We would agree with you, sir, that 
there are possibilities of marketing capelin as a food fish. We are now engaged 
in an investigation into this possibility. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, I understood that a year or so ago the 
fisheries research board was having some difficulty in recruiting suitable people 
for its staff because there did not seem to be too many careers for fishery 
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scientists. I wonder what the more recent experience has been, and whether 


any efforts have been made in the universities, and particularly in Memorial ° — 


University, to encourage more students to go into this field. 


It does seem to me that the fisheries research board, if it is going to con- 
tinue to do the excellent work it has been doing in the past, has to have a 
steady flow of first-rate people coming into it. I believe there were a few 
years when, if it had not been for immigration, we would have been in a very 
bad way, indeed. Perhaps Dr. Kask could say a word about this. 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, the fisheries research board has, in many in- 
stances, been particularly fortunate in recruiting. We have had a fairly large 
application for some of our specialist types. 


As Mr. Pickersgill pointed out, we have some difficulties in different areas. 
We have difficulties in particular specialties, or particular disciplines. In order 
to meet that difficulty we have, in the past several years, developed two ways 
of attempting to overcome these difficulties. 


One way is by granting special scholarships in our field of interest. These 
scholarships are administered by the National Research Council with their 
own scholarship program, but are specially geared and steered into our field 
of interest. 


During the three years that this scholarship system has been in effect we 
have recruited four post-graduate scholarship students through our own 
scholarship efforts. That is a pretty high percentage, and we think a particu- 
larly gratifying one. 

The other way in which we are trying to provide for the future of what 
we call our raw material for our research staffs, particularly at Memorial 
University in Newfoundland, is by seconding one of our specialists in the 
field to help with the instruction in that area. We have, in Newfoundland 
some very capable, and we think well qualified, scientists in our field. From 
that area we are able to attract people who are interested in the seas and in the 
seas’ products. 


We find that in the last two years—a year and a fraction—we have been 
supplying help from our own stations in instructing at universities, and that 
we are attracting a greater number of bright high school students into the 
field. We hope that four years from now the consequences of this will become 
evident. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have a related question to ask, Mr. Chairman. I would 
ask this question of the minister rather than of Dr. Kask. 


The minister no doubt has visited the fisheries building in St. John’s and 
I do not suppose he is any more proud of it than was his predecessor. Has he 
made any progress with the Minister of Public Works in regard to getting the 
plans finished for a new fisheries building in St. John’s? I think he would 
agree that it is very urgently needed. 


Mr. McLrean: Mr. Chairman, I agree that some space is definitely needed 
in our building in St. John’s, Newfoundland. This matter is now under study— 
perhaps “study” is not the right word—by the Department of Public Works 
and our own department. 


The hon. member may be aware that when Newfoundland came into 
Confederation this building in St. John’s was purchased by the federal govern- 
ment for use by the research board. However, there happens to be a tenant 
still occupying a part of it on a temporary basis—this tenant being the 
provincial government—until they have built other accommodations for the 
services which they now have in that building. This temporary period has 
been lengthening a great deal and is still going on. We hope that some solu- 
tion will be found so that the whole of the present building can be used for 
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the purpose that it was intended by the federal government, and that addi- 
tional accommodation can then be provided as well to create one unit to 
accommodate both the Department of Fisheries and the fisheries research 
board. 


Mr. RopicHauD: Mr. Chairman, in regard to this question of scholarships, 
I understand that $25,000 a year has been in the estimates for the last three 
years. Could Dr. Kask give us some details as to the application of this amount 
for scholarships? To what type of graduate is it available? You have mentioned 
that the graduates would be selected under the National Research Council. 
Would they be university graduates, or is this for post-graduate courses only? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, this $25,000 for scholarships is aimed at post- 
graduates almost entirely. It is a specialized scholarship. That is some people 
that do study, for instance, in chemistry—we want them particularly in bio- 
chemistry—we encourage them to continue study in fields related to ours so 
that when they come out of post-graduate study they will be more nearly 
suited to our requirements. Fisheries work in chemistry and physics and the 
related discipline is rather specialized. 


The closest type of trained personnel that we have are the agricultural 
people. We have drawn from those graduates as well, especially in the field 
of bacteriology, agricultural bacteriologists and men of that kind. We are 
trying now to encourage specialization in our special interest fields. 


Mr. RosBicHAUD: We were given this morning a copy of this booklet 
Canada Lobster Fisheries which I have seen before. I think the Department 
of Fisheries should be congratulated for this magnificent booklet which has a 
lot to do with the education of the fishermen. When I say “education” I mean 
practical education. 


I would suggest to the Department of Fisheries that a number of copies 
of this booklet should be made available to every school in fishing com- 
munities where lobster fishing is being carried on. I understand the fisheries 
inspectors in lobster fishing areas have been distributing a certain number of 
copies of this booklet. A booklet of this kind has a great deal to do with the 
educating of fishermen. 


It could also have a lot to do with the conservation of lobster fisheries. Dr. 
Wilder, who is responsible for the lobster investigation, should also be con- 
gratulated for preparing this booklet. 

I would appreciate it if consideration could be given to a larger distribu- 
tion in schools, where lobster fishing is carried on, of this booklet, and I 
would also appreciate it if this booklet were printed in French. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Clark could say something in that regard. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr: Chairman, we appreciate Mr. Robichaud’s remarks. We 
do think this is a very excellent publication. I can assure him, Mr. Chairman, 
that the distribution is made very widely. This booklet is also published in 
French. 


I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we have had a very excellent response 
from the departments of education of the various provinces which have re- 
ceived quite a number of the various publications, particularly this one, that 
we publish, and they are being used in the schools in the various provinces. 


Mr. LEGERE: Coming back to the question of these scholarships, Mr. 
Chairman, what would be the amount per year, and what would be granted 
to a post-graduate student taking up this course? 

Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, that varies with the type of scholarship. We 
have three types of scholarship. One is a bursary type which involves just a 
few hundred dollars a year to help a student along. 
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Another type involves a $100 a month scholarship; the third type is the 
regular post-graduate scholarship which involves all the living costs, and 
would run in the neighbourhood of $2400 or $2600 per year. 


Mr. LEGERE: Is that scholarship given with the understanding that after 
a student has graduated, he has to join the Department of Fisheries? 


Dr. KASK: Mr. Chairman, there is no legal binding, but there is a moral 
binding. There is the fact too that usually the recipients of the scholarships 
are well aware of the source of their support and work very closely with our 
regular research group. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would like to ask Dr. Kask about the experimental 
work in producing light salted fish. 


Does he feel that the research board has finished its work in that field 
and that this is now an industrial development problem? In other words, the 
experiment at Bonavista so far as research is concerned was a complete suc- 
cess, and nothing more needs to be done in that field, is that correct? 


Dr. KASK: Mr. Chairman, the research in regard to light salted fish has 
not been completed. We have a great deal of information on the books and 
on our shelves that has not yet been fully applied. In that sense we think 
that the application in some areas is a little behind research. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Until about ten years ago we had a pilchard fishing 
industry on the coast of British Columbia. I think the last worthwhile catch 
was made around 1946. This industry seems to have pretty much disappeared. 
Is there any possibility of that run coming back? I realize that they do not 
spawn, as far as I understand, locally and we do not have much control over 
them, but could you give us some information in regard to the pilchard fish? 


Dr. KAsSkK: Mr. Chairman, the centre of the pilchard industry during the 
time that British Columbia was enjoying a pilchard fishery, and the centre of 
the spawning area was at approximately two latitudes; at San Francisco and 
at Monterey, California. The fishery that British Columbia was prosecuting 
were the oldestage groups that wondered that far north. 


Subsequent to 1946—1947 there was some catastrophic situation in the 
oceans that affected the centre of gravity and the centre of spawning for pil- 
chards moved further south. The actual spawning centre at the present time 
still is off the shores of lower California which is many hundreds of miles 
further south. 

For a number of years the pilchard fishery was almost defunct in the 
United States as well as in British Columbia. In the southern parts of the 
United States the boats now from Monterey, where the centre of the pilchard 
fishery in the United States was, are going further south for their catches. 
The chance of pilchards returning to British Columbia at the present time is 
relatively remote. 


If the centre of the population, which seems to be drifting north again, 
comes back to the same area, I think that the larger fish will again penetrate 
British Columbia waters and the pilchard fishing industry will be reinstated. 


Mr. Carter: I have two or three questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to move back to questions in regard to fishing in Newfoundland. 


Are there any special problems in respect to processing capelin? Do 
capelin have a greater water content than other fish? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, as far as we know there is no great problem of 
processing them. It is merely a problem of acceptability at the present time. 
My information is that they have been put into cans and treated in oil. They 
have been sun-dried, as you know, and used almost as a dried fish and canned 
in the round. They have been prepared in a great number of ways. Those 
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people who like them like them very much. There is no great demand for them. 
There is no reason that we can see why they should not become valuable fish. 
They are used, as you know, quite extensively in pet food. 


Mr. Carter: Has there been any reseach into the possibilities of creating 
artificial flavours for fish? 


Dr. Kask: Yes, there has been, but other governmental departments take 
a rather dim view of this. As you know, there have been artificial colours added 
and artificial flavours added. 

One of the things, Mr. Chairman, that might be mentioned is that the great 
tuna canning industry is based on the removal of the fish flavour from the fish 
and canning the residual fish and adding oils. They take the natural fish oil out 
and add vegetable oils and other oils. 

In that way they have created a large industry. They take out the flavour 
in that case rather than add flavour. In that regard the government departments 
do not seem to have much objection, but if new flavours are added they do. 

Up until now very little scientific work has been done, but a lot of test work 
has been tried. So far there has been very little obvious success. 


Mr. CARTER: Can you tell me what has been done in respect of preserving 
fish by arresting bacterial growth through radiation? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, up until now this is only in the experimental 
stage. The radiation of fish by rays recently has been undertaken by a group of 
independent research people in Canada and the United States. We are working 
very closely with them but this has not yet developed to the point where it is 
commercially possible. 


Mr. Carter: One of the things that has always puzzle me is that we do not 
put up codfish in tins. I would think that for export to warm countries we 
should be able to develop a market for tinned codfish. This is only being done 
on a very small scale. I was just wondering what the reason for that was. Is this 
again a problem of demand, or have we just not bothered to create a demand, 
or has the problem to do with cost? 


Dr. Kasxk: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the situation there is that most of 
the so-called white fish are relatively oil free. They do not make a very desirable 
canned product. There is nothing in the muscle tissue that prevents the canning 
of them. They are just unacceptable when canned. This applies also to halibut 
and other so-called white flesh fish. 


Mr. CARTER: I have not experienced this myself, but I have been told that 
some cod which has been put in tins, is just as good as ordinary fresh fish. I 
know that the quality varies a good deal, and perhaps that might be one of 
the problems. 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can answer that one. I know that 
it has been tested and I know it has been tried in the canned form, but the 
regular commercial acceptability does not seem to follow. 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could say a word in this regard. As 
the committee realizes, during the war and after the war especially there was 
considerable quantities of codfish and other ground fish canned. It was generally 
known commercially as chicken haddie. This is a product that does not, as Dr. 
Kask has just said, seem to be in very great demand commercially. This may 
partially be due to the problem of getting people used to it. It may be because 
it is considered that the cost is such that there is more value, in the minds of 
the consumer, in other types of canned fish if canned fish is to be used at all. 

Perhaps the deputy minister could say a word in this regard. 


Mr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is very much I can add. 
I think what has been said on this subject is quite right. There is no problem 
actually in producing the article. I think the problem is a matter of con- 
sumer demand and marketability of the product. 
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Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, if as Dr. Kask has said, ground fish are defi- 


cient in oils to the extent that they do not put up well in cans, or are 


not as acceptable as the fattier fish, could we not put oil in the can, and 


could we add the flavour of the oil at the same time in order to make this ~ 


an acceptable product and thereby make better use of this wealth that we 
have? 

Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, I think this is quite possible. As Dr. Kask 
said, vegetable oils are added to tuna fish which is relatively a dry white 
fleshed fish. The moment you start to add oil you increase your cost and 
again it becomes a matter of consumer demand. Will people pay the price 
required for this type of product? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes, but we will never know the answer to that question 
unless we try it. We have to do something to begin with. 

Mr. CLuarK: Mr. Chairman, I think there are a number of companies on 
the Atlantic coast who are now putting up, as the minister has mentioned, 
chicken haddie. Cod is put up in oil now by one of the companies. This has 
already been done in respect to these various products. 


Mr. RoBIcHAupD: Is it true also, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Clark, that some 
of the American canners have spent considerable time and money in research 
and advertising in regard to this product? I do not think I need to name any 
particular company but they have certainly tried to introduce this type of 
product,—canned chicken haddie—in the United States, but it has not been 
received too well. 


Mr. CLARK: I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: The product has not been too well received, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if Dr. Kask could give us some information as to the type of 
work or research that will be done by the A. T. Cameron vessel which was 
recently launched by the Department of Fisheries? 

Could Dr. Kask also give this committee some detail about the new 153- 
foot vessel for which tenders were called a day or so ago? This vessel is 
supposed to be a steel vessel which will operate on the Atlantic coast. Tenders 
have been called already by the Department of Fisheries. Perhaps Mr. Clark 
could give us some information in that regard. 


Mr. MacLean: The first vessel which Mr. Robichaud has referred to 
belongs to the fisheries research board. It is a research vessel and I will ask 
Dr. Kask to say a word about that. 

The other vessel Mr. Robichaud mentioned belongs to the Department of 
Fisheries and perhaps Mr. Clark will have something to say about that. 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, the A. T. Cameron, which has just recently 
been christened and launched, we hope will be in operation by early October. 
It is designed particularly and primarily for the study of the ground fish 
problems on the east coast of Canada. 

Because it is a big and expensive ship we feel that we must use it in as 
many ways as possible, so we are going to conduct some experiments on what 
we call pelagic fish as well as herring and those fish that swim at the top. 

We have also put in certain types of freezing units in the ship so that 
our technologists can carry on further experiments on the freezing of fish 
at sea, permitting them to keep the fish in better condition. 

Actually the A. T. Cameron is an all-purpose ship. Its primary responsi- 
bility, and its primary reason for being is to develop further information on 
what we call the population dynamics of the ground fish on the coast of 
Canada. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: What was the total cost of the A. T. Cameron? 
Dr. KAsk: The total cost of the A. T. Cameron is $1,314,000. 
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Mr. ROBICHAUD: Does that include equipment? 
Dr. KAsK: It includes everything. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the second part of Mr. 
Robichaud’s question, the recent tender calls for a departmental patrol vessel is 
to replace our large patrol vessel, the Cygnus. The committee might be 
interested in knowing that the Cygnus now is getting quite old. She was built 
during the war. She was a bangor mine-sweeper type vessel. She is about at 
the end of her life and is now becoming extremely expensive to keep up and 
repair each year. Therefore it has been decided that we should have a 
replacement for the Cygnus. 

Mr. LEGERE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a series of questions 
to Dr. Kask. 

Has there been any experiments made to confirm the fact that herring rise 
to the top of the water when it is a dark night but on moonlight nights they 
stay at the bottom? 

Dr. KASK: Mr. Chairman, this falls into rather a new science that is called 
ethology, which is the behaviour and study of fish. 

The curious thing in regard to herring is that in one area they do exactly 
as you have indicated and in other areas they do exactly the opposite. 

The pilchard fishery, which was discussed just a moment ago, in the 
California area was entirely a night fishing operation because the fish would 
never come to the surface in the daytime. At night in the moonlight is 
when the big catches were being made. The pilchard fishery in British 
Columbia was mostly a daylight fishery. These are the same species except, 
as I indicated, that it was the older age groups of this centre group that 
came as far north as southern British Columbia to form the fishery there. 

They come up at night in one area and not in another. We are not in 
a‘position to say why. We do know that these fish respond to light, to sound, 
to temperature and to a number of conditions. 

Mr. LEGERE: Further to that question, Dr. Kask, when they are in the 
process of spawning, regardless of the moon, they do rise to the top in the same 
areas? 

Dr. KASK: That is in response to instinct. 


Mr. LEGERE: My second question concerns lobsters. Why do lobsters 
relish fresh water to the extent that they drink themselves to death? 


Dr. KASK: Mr. Chairman, I do not think they quite drink themselves to 
death. This involves a physical principle known as osmosis. Every fish grows 
up in a medium. Those that grow up in the medium of salt water become 
conditioned to the concentration of the salt in the water. When this animal 
moved to fresh water, unless it has an impervious skin, as salmon does where 
part of its life cycle changes from a salt water environment by degrees into 
a fresh water environment, there is a terrific physical difference of osmatic 
pressure; that is when they go from one concentrated medium into a less 
concentrated medium. 

The lobster is not designed for that type of exchange, consequently it 
absorbs the fresh water until the time that the blood of the lobster and the 
body juices are of the same concentration as the water outside. I will continue 
to absorb water until such a time as this equilibrium is reached. 

Mr. LEGERE: Does Dr. Kask know what is put in fresh water to preserve 
lobsters and keep them alive? 

Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, the usual thing that is put into fresh water if 
you are going to keep them alive in fresh water is something that will insure 
aeration. That is to say, they keep a complete supply of oxygen. 

Mr. LEGERE: There is a lobster industry at Pubnico operated by an Amer- 
ican firm from New York. They keep lobsters alive for nine months in fresh 
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water without any damage to them whatsoever. I was wondering if there was 
some chemical process or if there was some chemical product they put in the 
water in order to make the water livable for lobsters. 

Dr. Kasxk: I do not know of any chemical they put in, sir. I do know they 
must continually add oxygen to the water. 

Mr. McGratu: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have‘a comment in 
regard to what the department is currently doing in respect of the public 
relations job of selling the Canadian people on the advisability of eating fish, 
and the advantages of the various dishes that can be prepared from fish. 


It seems to me that there is a selling job being done for just about every 
primary product in this country with the exception of—perhaps I should 
qualify that. I should not say with the exception of fish, but it seems to me 
that fish take a back seat to other products. 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might just suggest that this subject 
will be taken up under vote 141, the consumer branch. We have not come to 
this vote yet. Mr. McGrath, your question applies directly to that particular 
vote, consumer branch, because that is the type of work that that branch does. 


Mr. CarTER: Mr. Chairman, I have two or three more questions. 


I understood Dr. Kask to say that research was being done in regard to the 
use of radiation for arresting bacterial growth. I did not quite catch whether 
he felt the results were encouraging or not. 


Dr. KAsk: Mr. Chairman, the experimental results are quite encouraging. 
In the fisheries field this has not developed far enough so that it can be ap- 
plicable. Our units are following very closely the residuals that the Atomic 
Energy Commission are doing in regard to the use of radioactive material for 
preserving fish. 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might add at this point that in Newfoundland as 
well as in other areas the use of anti-biotics is developing and is increasing 
the shelf life of a fish by quite a considerable amount. Where this method is 
introduced into the ice it has a bactericidal action, as you know, and increases 
the keeping time of fish. If this is applied to fish it will help to maintain the 
fish in a fresh condition for a much longer time, which make the difference 
between being able to sell them and not being able to sell them. Antibiotic 
dips have also been used to a lesser extent but also very effectively in refri- 
gerated sea water which helps to maintain the fish in a fresh condition for a 
longer period of time. 

Mr. Carter: Before we leave the herring, I would like to direct a further 
question. In some parts of my riding the herring fishery has failed for three 
or four years in succession and the fishermen think that is due of course to 
the effects of intense seining, that is bottling up the herring at spawning time 
by setting seines out in their spawning areas in the rivers. Could Dr. Kask 
tell us what the research board has found in regard to that and whether there 
is a natural decline in the over-all picture with respect to herring in New- 
foundland waters? 


Dr. Kasxk: If I might say a word. Our scientists do not think this failure 
of herring to appear is a sign of depletion, but rather one of availability. As 
you know, in a very comparable herring fishery, the same species in Norway 
has fluctuated a very great deal over the centuries in which fisheries have 
been carried out there. The fact that herring do not always appear in their 
local haunts does not mean the mother lode has been seriously reduced. It 
may mean that they are not in the area where they have been found for a 
number of years. The Norwegian herring fishery a few years ago, prior to 
the end of World War II, had a production of 100,000 tons a year but more 
recently with their sonic depth finders and survey vessels they have found 
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the main body of herring and their fisheries production is now nearly one 
million tons a year. The Norwegian scientists do not think that by even 
taking that much herring that it is affecting the basic herring stocks very 
much. That, of course, is not a final story. It could be having an affect on 
it, but we do not think this is the case off the Newfoundland coast. 


Mr. CARTER: What were the results of investigation carried out by your 
board in trying to locate stocks of herring in Newfoundland during the last 
four or five years? 


Dr. KAsK: This work was done in cooperation with our colleagues in the 
industrial development service and the results have not been such that we 
have been able to say where the main stocks of herring are located. We have 
found herring, but off the Newfoundland coast and off the coast of the maritimes 
in general the mother lode has not yet been found. However, we feel that in 
the next few years we should be able to locate the main body of herring by 
eliminating the different areas where they are not found. We think of this 
survey in terms of a ten-year survey period. 


Mr. TUCKER: What export value have squid and mackerel as articles of 
food? 


Mr. CLARK: We will have to obtain that for you. I do not have it readily 
available. 


Mr. Tucker: It has some value? 
Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. McQuILLAn: Up until 1937 or a number of years prior to that there 
was quite a large fish hatchery program on the coast of British Columbia. 
Around about 1937, I believe it was, the government decided to discontinue 
these hatcheries. Is there any thought that they might have been discontinued 
prematurely and that they might have been of some value? Is there any 
thought of instituting such a program? 


Dr. KAsk: There are two answers to that question. They were not dis- 
continued prematurely in the sense that the hatchery techniques as then 
known were not being effective. They were costly but not demonstrably 
effective. This does not mean hatcheries should be done away with as a way 
of increasing our fisheries supply especially in regard to anadromous fish like 
salmon to which this hatchery business seems to lend itself so readily. We 
have recently been doing experiments in a relatively new branch of science 
known as ethology or fish behaviour and it has been found that such minor 
changes as for instance if you release the young pink salmon during the day 
they will die; if you release them at night they will live. The techniques of 
raising fish from eggs to fingerling size are well known and can be done 
efficiently. The subsequent life history is the one that was not known and 
where losses occurred the reasons for the losses were not known. We think 
we have found some of the reasons for these losses and we may find that with 
the coming of increased multiple uses of rivers such as reservoirs to get rid 
of urban and industrial pollution, hydroelectric power dams etc., is not 
conducive to fish survival and we may have to revert to the fish hatchery. But 
we hope it will be in a more enlightened way, than past practices. 


Mr. LEGERE: I have another question for Dr. Kask. A short while ago 
we were discussing how the herring were affected by the moonlight. I under- 
stand that you can do such a thing as torching herring and they will rise to 
a red glow. That seems to be contradictory. 

Dr. KASK: Each of the species of fish react differently to different stimull. 
We are for instance trying to kill lampreys by means of ultra-high frequencies. 
Light attraction is one of the means that is being made use of currently in 
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many areas in the capturing of fish. We are trying to make it more scientific 
than in the past. One of the ways used to attract fish is to find an attractive 
type of light to which they will respond. This has been made use of very 
effectively in scientific work and in making scientific collections. Light has 
the effect of attracting fish into a concentrated area. If you fish for specimens 
on the high seas you can often capture them by submerging a light of different 
intensities. Each kind of light will attract different populations and you can 
dip them out. There is another way of trying to accumulate or concentrate 
fish that do not naturally concentrate or school such as herring and salmon. 
These are being brought together by electrodes set different distances apart. 
In experiments we have been able to attract the fish to one electrode and then 
send it back to another. That can be easily demonstrated in a controlled 
laboratory, but at sea it is more difficult. We understand there is another 
method, although we have not seen it. We hope to be able to see it if we 
get a group of our scientists to Soviet Russia. There, in the Caspian Sea 
a form of electric fishing is conducted which concentrates the fish and pumps 
the fish into a boat. We understand this is being used on an industrial scale 
but it has not been confirmed. 

Mr. LEGERE: The salt-dried cod in the St. Marys bay area turns to a reddish 
hue but 25 miles further down it does not turn red; it will stay white. One 
explanation I received was that the cod were caught on a rock bottom and 
they were called a red or rock cod and the others were caught on a sandy 
bottom. Has that anything to do with the colour? 


Dr. KASK: I think the use of the term red cod and grey cod is a misnomer 
and should not be interpreted in that way, because the local names of fish 
vary with the place and area. The red cod is often referred to as the rosefish 
and is a different species, but the turning red of fish in different stages of 
curing is for a very definite reason. One reason is due to the growth of what 
we call halophyllic bacteria. These are red in themselves and they coat the 
codfish with a red glow. If the source of bacteria is traced very often it is 
found that the same fish treated with one kind of salt with no bacteria will not 
turn red and another one treated with an impure type of salt will turn red. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Someone mentioned a while ago the use of hatcheries. 
Could you give some comments to this committee on the practical application 
or maybe the unpractical application of lobster hatcheries such as they have 
had in the states and in Maine. I understand the research board in its earlier 
years tried these types of lobster hatcheries in Canada on the east coast and 
found it was not practical. Could you give your comments on the use of 
lobster hatcheries in the State of Maine now? 


Dr. Kask: On this question, and this will help to answer Mr. Legere’s ques- 
tion of the other day on the importation of large berried lobster from high 
seas areas into coastal areas to spawn. The reason lobster hatcheries and trans- 
plants have not worked is the same reason we gave for the transplanting of 
lobster from one coast to the other. The early life history of the lobster is 
extremely complex and its final success is dependent not only on the number 
of eggs but on the current systems and the locality in which the eggs are 
released. The lobster has two free swimming stages. We can fertilize lobster 
eggs more efficiently than they are fertilized in nature. We can bring them up 
to the first larva stage but when it comes through the first metamorphosis and 
goes to the second larva stage, the difference of the rate of development from 
one area to another is often sufficiently substantial that the larvae are often 
swept out to sea, before they settle down. The lobster populations are almost 
non-migratory and lobster populations of one area are almost independent of 
lobsters in another. There is some migration but not extensive ones. Each of 
these unit populations is fairly well dependent on itself for its reproduction 
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and is dependent on the very special conditions in its area. I do not think lobster 
hatcheries will again be undertaken until we know a great deal more about 
the current systems of the various areas. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister has to leave us now and I would ask that 
you excuse him. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I have another meeting to attend, but if there is 
any specific question anyone would like to put to me before I go, I will answer 
it as my first responsibility is here. However, there is another meeting I should 
attend and I would ask to be excused. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would like to direct a question to Dr. Kask. Is the 
research board doing any research at the present time on the restocking of 
streams and lakes with trout, or is that considered too uncommercial? 

Dr. Kask: The actual restocking is the responsibility of the fish culture 
section of the department. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I understand that. 

Dr. KAsk: It is a very important point and in many areas planted fish form 
the basis of the only fishery they have. As you know, when you go outside 
of Canada in the State of New York for instance they have a put and take 
system where tank trucks leave in the dead of night so nobody knows where 
they go. Prospective fishermen set up watchmen to see where these trucks go 
and when they find out, it usually results in fishermen being lined up and 
down the banks fishing before dawn. In Canada we have not come to that 
point yet, but in some of our lake areas, especially in the maritime provinces 
where the lakes are not always too productive, artificial stocking and fertiliza- 
tion may be very important 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: The board is studying some of these problems. 

Dr. KASK: Yes. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I imagine in a way trout fishing is one of the most 
valuable assets we have, even if it is not commercial in the ordinary sense. 

Dr. KASK: It is being given very serious consideration. 

Mr. CLARK: There was a question asked by an hon. member a few moments 
ago about the exports of mackerel and squid. If I may give the figures now, 
the mackerel exports for 1957 in all its forms amounted to $1,814,000. In regard 
to squid, the figures are not shown separately in the monthly reports but there 
is of course a large amount of bait squid exported and this approximates 
$500,000 a year. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: It is not exported as a food any longer? 

Mr. CLARK: No. 

Mr. McGratH: In view of that figure would the squid that is sold locally 
to the foreign fishery fleets be considered as exports? 

Mr. CLARK: These are considered exports, yes. 

Mr. McGratH: That would be the only type of export? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Tucker: Is there no dry squid exported at all? 

Mr. CLARK: It is not shown separately; there may be small quantities. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is the squid production at the present time greater than 
is required for bait service? Is anything being lost? I understand at one time 
there was an export of squid to China. I was wondering what the situation was 
at the present time. 

Mr. CLARK: Our figures at the moment do not show this in so far as exports 
for human consumption. 
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Mr. PicKERSGILL: Perhaps I did not make my question clear. We know— | 
some of us at any rate—that there is often a shortage of squid for bait purposes 
and I was wondering if there is any in excess of what is required to meet the 
demand for bait? 


Mr. CuarkK: No, I do not think so. The squid last year, particularly because 
of the water conditions in the squid areas, was quite limited. There was an 
under-production and a great demand for bait purposes. Our reports up to the ~ 
moment seem to show that this situation has greatly improved compared to ~ 
last year. I think from our current information there will be sufficient supplies — 
of squid bait not only for local use but for export. 


Mr. TucKErR: Practically half the catch is used by local fishermen? 
Mr. CLARK: Approximately that. 


Mr. RopicHaupD: Dr. Kask, the clam fishery used to be quite an important — 
fishery on the east coast and especially in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New — 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island and part of Quebec. I understand clam ~ 
fishing has been declining steadily in the last ten years. What is being done ~ 
by the Fisheries Research Board to preserve this fishery or bring it back to © 
normal? 


Dr. KAsk: Two things are being done, one is to develop less destructive — 
types of harvesting, and that has to do with the development of mechanical 
harvesters. We found that a human clam digger would kill a large proportion 
of the very young clams when digging for the sizes that were economically 
valuable. That is one of the reasons there was a rather large decline in some 
areas. The second way is to extend the area in which clams can be harvested, 
for instance in waters that are not usually exposed by tides. The clam popu- 
lations extend into regularly submerged areas. Our mechanical clam digger 
can harvest these areas. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Have you ever tried summer fallowing? 
Dr. Kask: No. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: The question is not supposed to be funny. 


Mr. CARTER: I would like to ask Dr. Kask if anything is being done to 
explore the possibility of the use of traps on the Grand Banks for the deep 
sea fisheries. The trap was invented in Newfoundland and in the early days 
it was a sole trap and they started to use it in forty or fifty fathoms of water. 
Is anything being done to utilize that method of fishing on the offshore banks, 
because I am of the opinion that fishing by draggers is a very destructive way 
of getting fish? 


Dr. Kask: There is nothing being done now to extend that special technique 
to deeper waters but there is quite a lot of accumulated information on the 
use of traps in various types of fisheries. One of the very recent acquisitions 
the board has is a gear study section. This unit studies the application of 
known types of gear. The fundamental principles which makes a gear catch 
fish is also under investigation. Studies are also being conducted on the be- 
haviour of the fish itself. So if this type of gear were applicable to deep sea 
fishing and it was proved to be more efficient than the trawl] fishing or long 
line fishing, we should, in the not too distant future be ready to recommend 
its use. However, use of such techniques may be more important in the future 
than right now, because there is greatly increased competition from outside . 
countries on the fish stocks off our shores. Fishing by foreign fishermen has 
increased and is still increasing and the type of fishing gear used by visiting 
fishermen from other countries has developed in some instances faster than ours. 
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Mr. CARTER: I was thinking that the use of the trap would be a very 
logical combination with this electronic method which you said would enable 
fish to congregate in one section. You could congregate them to the trap 
if you had the right method. 


Dr. KAsk: The principles of electro-fishing might well be adapted to the 
trap type operation. 


Mr. CARTER: What is being done in the way of developing a new type of 
trap or seine for deep water herring fishing? 


Dr. KASK: In this respect we again are a little behind some of our 
European colleagues. The principal difference in Norwegian seines is addi- 
tional depth, and also the use of submerged seines. Norwegians also use 
seines to catch codfish, which a few years ago would have been considered 
quite a feat. The use of deep sea submerged seines is one of the techniques 
that could be readily applied in our fishing if we could establish where and 
at what depths our mother load of herring was. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: The opinion has been expressed at different times that 
draggers were destructive for fish. Is it not true that the drag moving at 
the bottom of the sea has the effect of disturbing the bottom and creating more 
food for the fish? 


Dr. KaAsk: I think, Mr. Chairman, that arguments have been given over 
many years on both sides of this question and there has been no positive 
proof that trawls are destructive in the sense that they disrupt the bottom 
because they do have the effect of roiling up some of the decaying organic 
matter at the bottom and adding this more quickly to the general fertility 
of the sea. However, if trawls have mesh sizes that are so small that they 
do not allow the small fish to escape, and these are destroyed, then you are 
wasting your future deposits of young fish on the banks. By enlarging the 
mesh size for specific fish in order to allow the young fish to escape, the 
destructiveness of the trawl can be largely overcome. It is an effective way of 
catching fish but it is destructive when the mesh size is such that it catches 
undersized fish. 


Mr. CarTER: May I ask a question. We have a lot of Spanish and 
Portuguese trawlers who come in on our small offshore banks. These banks 
are approximately twenty miles long and four or five miles wide. They catch 
large quantities of fish, some by hook and line and some by draggers. Then 
they cure the fish. What is the effect of that offal going down on to the 
banks? What effect does that have on the fishing grounds? 


Dr. Kask: In general, I would think it would be beneficial. The sea 
like land needs fertilization and any organic material that will disintegrate 
rather fast will add to the general productivity of the sea. The trouble comes 
when you concentrate it into a very restricted area. In such cases decomposition 
utilizes the oxygen rather fast and the area can become polluted. In a large 
sea area this does not occur and the offal adds to the fertility of the sea. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 151 carry? 


Mr. CartER: I have a couple more questions. I would like to ask Dr. Kask 
two questions in regard to bait. What is being done by way of development 
of artificial bait which can be used on a long line? 


Dr. Kasx: There is not too much active work going on in this line. We 
find that fish are very sensitive to different kinds of light and that they are 
very sensitive to different kinds of smell. For instance, a great part of the 
tuna fishery in southern California is chummed to the surface by putting 
out live bait. By using a kind of fish perfume made of fish flesh you can 
create the same sort of feeding action by the tuna by pouring this liquid into 
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the sea. It attracts the fish into the area. This has never been very success- 
fully applied to actual fishing although the reaction has been attained in con- 
trolled tanks. 


Mr. CARTER: Dr. Kask, in regard to this type of cod jigger the Norwegians 
use, our fishermen claim that that jigger must be used with a white line 
to be effective. When they use a combination of the white line and this 
jigger, they can catch much more fish with it than with the ordinary one 
we have been using. How would you explain that? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can answer that, but I think 
it would involve reaction to either visual or some other stimulation. If white 
in contrast with red incites the fish to approach the jig it might well be the 
result of visual stimulation. 


Mr. Carter: I have one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

In Newfoundland we have a tremendous problem in regard to bait 
distribution because our fishermen are scattered in coves 20 or 30 miles away 
from the centre. They only have small boats that travel at about three or 
four miles per hour and as a result they lose a whole day collecting bait. If 
the weather is stormy they have to dump their bait and start over again. 

I would think this problem could be overcome in one of two ways. One 
way to overcome it would be to devise some sort of cheap bait holding house 
or depot, which the fishermen themselves could construct, possibly utilizing 
ice and sawdust, and things like that. 

The other way of overcoming this problem would be to have a cheap 
refrigerated box something like the Canadian National Railways have devel- 
oped which they call the Canex. Is the research board working on that 
problem? 


Mr. CuaArK: I think, Mr. Carter, the question really comes under another 
vote. We would be glad to give you the details in that regard when we are 
considering vote No. 145. 


Mr. CARTER: I am asking you about the research. This is really a research 
problem. How could you develop a cheap device to hold bait for distribution? 
I think this is a research problem. 


Dr. Kask: I would like to say a word on that. I think there is enough 
research information available that a Canex type of container for holding bait 
could be developed very fast. There is no specific research being carried out 
now towards solving the holding bait in small quantities in different areas. 

The principles that would enable you to do that are already quite well 
known. I think one of the limitating factors would be cost. The problem of 
holding bait involves the removal of heat, and that involves expense. I am 
speaking in regard to small units. If a large enough unit could be developed 
it would become more economical, I would think. 


Mr. Carter: I think the development of a holding device like this refrig- 
erated box would be a comparatively small cost as compared with the erection 
of a depot. I do not know how the cost would compare, but perhaps something 
could be done in that regard. Perhaps Mr. Clark could say something in this 
regard. 


Mr. CLARK: I am quite prepared to reply to this question now, but I 
submit, sir, that is really a problem coming up under vote No. 145. The 
questions which Mr. Carter is asking relate directly to that vote. 


Mr. Tucker: What is the situation in regard to dogfish on the Atlantic 
coast? As far as I am aware they have been a source of menace and a curse 
to the fishermen particularly of Newfoundland. I understand the dogfish of 
the Pacific in 1944 had a market value of $4 million. Has the dogfish of the 
Atlantic any commercial value? 
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Dr. Kask: The commercial value of the dogfish was due largely to the 
large oil storing capacity of its liver, and the fat soluble vitamins in this oil. 
This was before the time that synthetic vitamins were developed. The dogfish 
liver still contains a lot of oil and vitamins but the market for this product 
now is much reduced. That is one of the reasons why dogfish was a valued 
product at one time and not now. 

Mr. TucKER: What is the situation in regard to the dogfish of the Atlantic? 


Dr. Kask: The Atlantic dogfish does not have as large nor as good a liver, 
nor as good a quantity of oil as the dogfish of the Pacific. 

In regard to your other point, of the dogfish being a nuisance to fishermen, 
that is a very real problem. Sharks, as you know—the dogfish is a member 
of that family—can be reduced by an intensive fishery rather quickly if they 
had a commercial value. 

For instance, when the dogfish, the soupfin shark and other sharks 
were of high commercial value, due to the value of the oil in their livers, 
an intensive fishery reduced the stocks very quickly. The dogfish bear their 
young alive and only a few are born at one time. They respond very quickly 
to heavy and directed fishing. 

In order to reduce them in numbers without—a profitable commercial 
fishery, that is if you subsidize the dogfish fishery just to destroy them—it would 
be I think almost prohibitive in cost. I remember in respect to the Pacific coast 
that for one year at least, the department tried to encourage the catching of 
dogfish by a subsidy which never was taken up very effectively, largely 
because even with the subsidy the fishery did not prove profitable. 

They did not make a good fish for reduction purposes because they are 
very hard on the reducing machinery. The reduced product according to our 
industry advisers is very hard to market if it can be sold at all. 

This is a real problem and one for which we have not yet found a ready 
solution. 

Mr. Tucker: The dogfish is a nuisance as far as fishermen are concerned. 
I think some consideration should be given in regard to this problem. At the 
present time the Atlantic dogfish are looked upon as being a nuisance. 

Mr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, just for the sake of the record I should like 
to point out that in regard to this dogfish problem there is a supplementary 
item here, No. 564, which we will come to. At that time I should be glad to 
explain just what we have in mind. This is the predatory removal program 
which concerns these dogfish. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if anything is being done by 
the research board in regard to utilizing the skin of the dogfish? There 
certainly should be some commercial use. 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, again quite a bit of information is known about 
the products that can be made from dogfish skins, but there are other better 
sources of similar material. For instance, it makes a good quality leather, 
and it also makes a pretty good abrasive, but it is not in a competitive position 
with other abrasives and other materials that seem to have greater acceptance. 

Mr. Stewart: I notice an increase of roughly $13,000 in regard to vote 
No. 151. What is the reason for that increase? 

Dr. Kask: That increase is largely due to the increase in salaries and costs. 
There is no difference in the administration. 

Mr. McGratu: As you know, apparently we are experiencing difficulty in 
the sale of salt codfish on the Peruvian market. A certain suggestion has been 
raised that a portion of this trouble is due to the quality of the fish. It has 
been suggested that codfish dried by mechanical process does not have the 
same quality as codfish dried by natural process—that is sunlight. 
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Would the doctor perhaps comment on this suggestion? Is the department 
aware of this situation? 

Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, on that subject I cannot authoritatively say 
that one is superior to the other. All I can say is this; it has been demonstrated 


that the artificially dried product can be made much more uniform than the © 


sun dried product. 

In general, if the fish quality is followed through the whole process, you 
could probably put a better quality fish consistently into the market by this 
controlled type of drying than by sun drying. Although sun drying may have 
certain beneficial effects that you cannot have with this other process. 


Mr. McGratuH: Is the Department of Fisheries continuing to experiment 
in an effort to improve the ways and means of adequate processing of dried 
salt cod? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. LecerE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Kask a question in 
regard to his explanation of the mechanical clam-digger. Does this mechanical 
clam-digger make use of compressed air? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, it does in a way, but it also makes use of 
streams of water under pressure. 


Mr. RoBicHAuD: What is the government policy in regard to the issuing 
of permits for mechanical clam-diggers? 


Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, we have not reached the stage yet in this 
matter of issuing licences for this particular apparatus. It is still in the experi- 
mental stage except, as Dr. Kask has pointed out, we are almost at the stage 
of being able to turn the apparatus over for commercial use. At that time 
then presumably a policy for licensing will be developed. 


Mr. Tucker: I should like to ask a question regarding the seal fishery of 
Newfoundland. The seal fishery, as far as Newfoundland is concerned, is 
practically extinct. 


I should like to ask this question. Has any consideration been given to the 
future of the seal fisheries on the east coast? Are there as many seals born 
now as there used to be? I would like to ask also if there is any truth to the 
statement that seals are being killed at too early an age? 


Dr. Kask: I think, Mr. Chairman, from a biological point of view and a 
conservation point of view, the seal herd, except in one or two seasons, have 
not been over-exploited according to our best information. We make counts 
and estimates from airplanes of the populations, and find that the main 
herds of seals have been maintaining themselves very well. 


During one or two years we think that there has been over-exploitation. 


One of the problems in regard to seal fishery is an economic one, and that 
is one on which I am not competent to answer. 


Mr. TUCKER: What about the age for killing seals? 


Dr. Kask: I do not think that would have very much effect, Mr. Chairman, 
on the population studies in this case. A seal is dead whether you kill it when 
it is young or when it is older. As long as the main effort of killing is applied 
to the young of the seal—the ones that are in the most demand—the only 
conservation measure that the opening date would have—that, as you know has 
been internationally established between the participating countries—is that 
less seals might be taken during the season. 

Mr. LEGERE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question to Dr. Kask. 
This question also concerns loss. Has there been any regulation made to 
establish an Irish moss mechanical harvest? 


Dr. Kask: Mr. Chairman, there has been. We have been fairly closely 
associated with Irish moss studies which are being carried out by two units in 
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Canada; the fisheries research board and the National Research Council. The 
mechanical harvesting system has been receiving considerable attention recently 
in Canada as well as in other parts of the world. This has not been too 
productive so far, but we think in time it will probably be developed. 

Items 151 to 153 inclusive agreed to. 

Supplementary item 565 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen last Friday we passed items 134 to 140 inclusive 
of the main estimates. We should also have passed items 556, 557, 558 and 559 
appearing in the supplementary estimates. 

Supplementary items 556 to 559 inclusive agreed to. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Before we adjourn, I think that all the members of this 
committee will join with me in expressing a vote of thanks and appreciation 
for the work which is being done by Dr. Kask and his scientists in the field 
of research. 

Their findings have been most valuable to the fishing industry. They are 
doing wonderful work. 

Dr. KasK: We are very grateful for that. 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, I do not think my question is related to any 
of the items that we have carried, but before Dr. Kask leaves, I wonder if he 
could say anything is being done in respect to research on seaweed? 


Dr. KAsk: Mr. Chairman, Irish moss, of course, is seaweed. 
Mr. CARTER: Yes, but I had reference to the ordinary kelp. 


Dr. KASK: Research by our Board is not being carried out in regard to 
developing new products from seaweed because a great deal is known about 
the products that can come from seaweed. One of the limiting factors in 
regard to seaweed is the harvesting cost. 

There is a seaweed industry of rather small size—other than the Irish 
moss industry—which is continuing now on the Pacific coast. There is a con- 
siderable seaweed industry in California but it is all marginal operation. 

In regard to the development of new products from seaweed, again re- 
search is a little ahead of exploitation. This is not one of our high priority 
projects. We will certainly keep the matter under review and if anything 
should develop in the way of new and more efficient harvesting methods we 
will take note of them. 


FIELD SERVICES 


Htomwvl ade Consumer BEACH Te cce he eee ole iieraiwhalcee Viorel etal eee areata $ 77,855 
Item 142. Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan—Administrative Expenses ............ $219,000 


Mr. McGratH: Mr. Chairman, I have a question regarding advertising by 
the Department of Fisheries. It seems to me that this is a very important 
subject. J think statistics will prove that the local consumption of fish in 
Canada is practically negligible. I was wondering what steps the Department 
of Fisheries has taken in this regard. There is a selling job in respect of 
local consumption or home consumption of fish and fishery products. 


Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, vote 141 is the consumer branch of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries under the inspection and consumer service. 

We have in this branch a home economic section which has test kitchens 
across the country. The main test kitchen is here, of course, in Ottawa. This 
is a service to help the consumption of fish in Canada. The home economists 
of the department—whom I might say are recognized as perhaps the best in 
the world—are girls who demonstrate to women’s organizations, hotels, 
restaurant associations, chefs and the like for the purpose of getting the 
general public to realize the value of fish in the diet, and also, of course, to 
demonstrate the practical and efficient ways of cooking fish. 
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This service, or branch of the Department of Fisheries, works closely with 
the fishing industry itself particularly through the Fisheries Council of Canada, 
and ties in with the work which the industry itself is doing in advertising. 

This branch, I might say, Mr. Chairman, is not an advertising branch. 
The actual advertising of the Department of Fisheries is carried on under 
another service, the informational and educational service of the Department. 

The consumer branch is the practical way of demonstrating to the general 
public the uses of fish and proper cooking so there can be an expanded con- 
sumption in Canada. We think this branch has done excellent work. I think 
we have made good progress in this particular field. 

Mr. McGratH: The point has been established, I take it, that the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries does not retain the services of a professional advertising 
agency? 

Mr. CLARK: We do, sir, in connection with our general advertising, which 
I mentioned comes under the vote for informational and educational services. 

Mr. LeGERE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a question. I think 
this should be directed to Mr. Clark. This question concerns the fishermen’s 
indemnity plan. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have another question concerning the consumer 


branch, Mr. Legere, if you do not mind. 

Mr. LEGERE: Yes. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: This is a comment rather than a question. 

I think most of the members of the committee know that we have, over 
the past considerable number of years since the war, had about 25,000 Italian 
immigrants come to Canada. These people come from the very part of Italy 
where we sell our salt fish. I was wondering if the consumer branch, or the 
information branch—I think it would primarily be an operation of the con- 
sumer branch—have made any effort in an attempt to get in touch with these 
Italian communities, and particularly the newer people, in order to insure the 
continuity of the consumption of this fish. 


I have the feeling that most of these people are concentrated in a few 
large centres like Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton and are very easily reached. 
It seems to me that they should be reached before they lose their taste for 
salt fish. I think the consumer branch might do quite well in a very special- 
ized way with this group of people. 

We have also had a few Portugese immigrants. I do not know whether 
that immigration is apt to continue, but so far as the Italians are concerned, 
they represent a very sizable portion of our total population today. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, the point, that Mr. Pickersgill has brought up, 
is one that is being given attention by the consumer branch of the Department 
of Fisheries, and we are keeping in touch with new Canadians. We have home 
economists stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto, the very 
centres to which he refers. These home economists are in touch with the 
very people he is referring to, with this purpose in mind. 

Mr. LEGERE: In regard to this fishermen’s indemnity plan, I think it is in 
order to thank the government for their policy in having adopted this plan 
to help out the fishermen on our coast. 


There is one point I would like to make and that is that in our area— 
district No. 4—the insuring of traps is carried on by an officer appointed 
especially for that job. He collects the money and he sends it into the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. When the time comes to pay the fishermen, a man comes 
down from Halifax to inspect these traps. I do not think this is fair. The 
man who is taking the money in Yarmouth must be trustworthy because he is 
allowed to collect the money and I think he should be trusted to the extent 
of allowing him to see if the trap is in disrepair and requires insurance payment. 
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The fact that this gentleman from Halifax waits until all the fishermen 
get their traps ashore means a considerable time lapse, probably a month or 
a month and a half before he makes his inspection and then passes out the 
money which naturally belongs to the fishermen. 

My suggestion would be that there should be a change made there. I 
think this fellow—and I could give you his name; Kelly Grant—should be 
given the power to take Mr. Andy Fraser’s place. I think he should be given 
the same power, and then the fishermen would not have to wait for Andy 
Fraser to come down into this area to inspect the traps in order for the 
payment to be made. 

Mr. CuarRK: Mr. Chairman, what we have attempted to do is to give 
extremely speedy service in the payment of claims. I think we have been 
reasonably successful in that. If there has been some lag I am very happy to 
know about it. I can assure the hon. member that we will look into it 
immediately because the whole object of the exercise is to be able to put a 
man back in business with as little delay as possible. We will certainly look 
into any lack of liaison having regard to claims being paid. 


Mr. LEGERE: Thank you. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have a question on this subject. 

Is the same advantage taken of this plan in all fishing areas? 

Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, the indemnity scheme comes in two parts. 
As you know there is the part dealing with vessels, and the part dealing with 
lobster traps. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I was thinking particularly of the part dealing with 
lobster traps. 

Mr. CLARK: As Mr. Pickersgill will appreciate, we have seen as a result 
of our experience in this regard, that in areas where the loss, or the potential 
loss is not great, based on the fisherman’s own experience, then he does not 
insure his traps. In areas where there are large losses each year, then, of 
course, the fisherman does take the insurance and therefore the whole scheme 
is not too good from a financial point of view for that reason. 

Mr. CartTER: Is there any consideration being given to the extension of the 
scope of this plan in order to give insurance to fishermen for other types of 
equipment? 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, consideration has been given to this at various 
times as a result of representations and so forth. I think it is correct to say 
that no serious consideration has been given by the minister in regard to 
extending the coverage to other types of gear for the reason that it is a difficult 
matter to insure some of these types of gear. Of course the loss might even 
be worse than the loss in regard to lobster traps. We have thought about it 
a number of times but so far no specific recommendations have been made. 

Mr. Carter: A salmon fisherman who loses his salmon net is in a worse 
position than a fisherman who loses his lobster trap. I would think that he 
should be entitled to the same type of protection. The same suggestion is 
perhaps true of other fishermen. A long-liner who loses 100 lines of gear has 
a big expense to face. 


Mr. McWILuIAM: Salmon fishermen have made representations in regard 
to losses from time to time, but the problem as I understand it arises in 
assessing the loss. That is where the big problem lies. There has been no 
practical way worked out to assess the losses at the present time. 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carter: Surely you can assess the loss of a salmon net or 100 lines 
of fishermen’s gear as well as the loss in regard to lobster pots. 


Mr. McWILLIAM: You cannot assess what you cannot find. 
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Mr. BATTEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to item 141. 
What are the locations of the various kitchens across the country? 


Mr. CLARK: You are speaking of the locations of the home economist 
kitchens? 


Mr. BATTEN: Yes. 


Mr. CLARK: Ottawa, of course, is the headquarters of the test kitchens. 
They are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto. 


Mr. BATTEN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: is there any con- 
nection between this consumer branch, either directly or otherwise, and the 
tourist development in various places? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, there has been a great deal of contact with the various 
tourist organizations both provincially and with the federal agency. Our 
people work very closely with these agencies to see if they can come up with 
appealing dishes, particularly of fish, because that is what we are interested in. 

We are interested in expanding the consumption of fish in Canada, and 
fish products. 

Mr. BATTEN: Thank you. 


Mr. CLARK: I might also say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a test kitchen 
in Halifax, and we are now proceeding to establish one in Edmonton. 


Mr. McGratH: Mr. Chairman, the deputy minister answered my question 
with regard to advertising, but part of the question remains unanswered. This 
part came under the informational and educational vote. 

Perhaps the deputy minister could take this into consideration and per- 
haps tell the committee at some future date, or some appropriate time, the 
name of the advertising agency that handles the advertising for the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, and also tell us the amount of money that is involved. 


Mr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, I can give that information now. The name of 
the advertising agency is the MacLaren Advertising Agency in Toronto with 
branches across Canada. The amount involved is $20,000. This is shown in the 
vote, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, in regard to this consumer branch which 
operates kitchens, do you have experts in the cooking of salt fish? 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, I think I could safely say that our home 
economists are experts in all types of fish. 

Mr. CARTER: I would like to suggest that we should bring out some 


periodical to encourage people to cook salt codfish dishes. I do not know what 
the economists are doing, but I do not find very many salt fish dishes anywhere 


in Canada. I think if we were to publish a few periodicals or reviews it would © 


perhaps show people how to cook salted codfish and would help in the 
development of the salt fish industry. 


Mr. RoBIcHAuD: You do not see salt fish on the menu of the parliamentary 
restaurant more than once a year. 


Items 141 and 142 agreed to. 


Item No. 143. Field Services—To provide for the destruction of Harbour and 
Gray} Seals i ies amet Se Ae ete Flin Bee eand 4 Oa Te tn ARR, RP AORN ICE gr emit eR $41,500 
Mr. RoBicHAUD: Before we leave item 143 I have one short question to 
ask. Could Mr. Clark tell us the amount of money that was spent last year in 
providing protection for harbour and gray seals? Could he also tell us what 
the bounty per head is? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, I can give a breakdown, Mr. Chairman. 


In the maritime area the bounty payment for a harbour or gray seal is 
$5 for pups and $10 for adults. The amount spent out of this vote for that area 
was $8,000. 
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In the Newfoundland area the amount spent was $10,500 and in the 
Pacific area the amount spent was $23,000. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is this a conservation measure or an income maintenance 
measure? 


Mr. CLarK: It is a predator control measure, Mr. Chairman. 
Item agreed to. 
Supplementary item 560 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until the next meeting, Thursday 
morning at nine-thirty a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 24, 1958. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
o'clock. The Chairman, Mr. Roland L. English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne (Vancouver Kings- 
way), Carter, Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Keays, Legere, Macdonald 
(Kings), Mattews, McGrath, McQuillan, Murphy, Phillips, Pickersgill, 
Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart, and Tucker—(21). 


In attendance: The Honourable Angus L. MacLean, Minister of Fisheries, 
and Mr. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; Dr. Wm. M. Sprules, Special Assistant 
to Deputy Minister; Messrs. I. S. McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support 
Board; J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Service; W. C. MacKenzie, 
Director, Economics Service; T. Turner, Director, Information and Educational 
Service; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; O. C. Young, Vice-Chairman, 
Fisheries Research Board; J. A. Albert and A. W. Abbott, Financial Branch, 
R. Hart and W. E. Snaith, Industrial Development Service; E. B. Young, 
Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Service, and Dr. W. Carr, 
Economics Service. 


The Committee resumed its examination of Departmental estimates. 


Items 144 to 150 inclusive of the Main Estimates and items 561 to 564 of 
the Supplementary Estimates Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Commissions, Newfoundland Bait Service, etc. etc. were called and considered. 

Mr. Murphy, referring to tables published in 1955 on the Catch of Trout 
in Great Lakes, etc., asked that the tables be put up-to-date and produced 
before the Committee. 

Mr. Clark produced the above tables and, on motion of Mr. Murphy, 
seconded by Mr. Stewart: 


Ordered,—That the said tables be printed as appendices. (See Appendices 
iis gnc Ons ns aeen bis ays: evidence), 

Discussing sea lamprey, Mr. Murphy tabled copies of two documents, one 
prepared by the Dow Chemical Company, of Midland, Michigan, and the 
other one emanating from the United States Department of the Interior, Fish 


and Wildlife Service, of Ann Harbour, Michigan. These copies were distributed 
forthwith. 


Referring to item 144 and sea lampreys, the Minister made a statement 
and introduced Dr. William M. Sprules. Mr. Clark and Dr. Sprules were 
questioned at some considerable length on this menace to fisheries. 


The Minister and his Deputy answered questions relating to the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries and the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission and related problems. The Minister and 

the Deputy Minister were assisted by Dr. Wm. M. Sprules and Mr. I. S. 
McArthur, Chairman: of the Fisheries Prices Support Board. 
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Items 144 and 145 ot the Main Estimates were Seon as was itena! 561 4 
of the Supplementary Estimates. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee Aroaiatil until Peds July 25, at 9.30 a.m. ‘qi 
Antonio Plouffe, : 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, July 24, 1958. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning gentlemen, we now have a quorum. We 
shall proceed this morning with the study of the special group comprising 
items 144 to 150 along with the items for the suplementary estimates 561 
and 562. 


SPECIAL 
Item No. 144. Canadian share of expenses of the International Commissions, 
asmdetciled Minmthe PEStimatesw morc ia when ly MeN cet NL doe hn iter Ma aan Suber $ 860,620 
Item No. 145. To provide for operation and maintenance of Newfoundland 
BOLUS OLV ICC Ba fren kena iret rer ican Sevier mye el bingy Mein weer hs al St eae ON Te, $ 439,425 
Item No. 146. To provide for the extension of educational work in co-operative 
PLOGUCING Mand mascllingwmamonge tSHermemies dat ce Aaeint aeons lene hcl & hoecee ee $ 90,000 
Item No. 147. To provide for adminisirative expenses of the Fisheries Prices 
Sb pero ge We et elie a nape ee de: St Aut Man LAR aot 4 a SAA el a. | $ 66,030 


Iiem No. 148. To provide, subject to such terms and conditions as the 

Governor in Council prescribes, for payment of assistance to producers of salted 

fish on products designated by the Governor in Council, in the amount of 50% 

of the laid down cost of salt used in their production, including authority to 

charge administrative costs to the Vote in these Estimates which provides 

for adminisirative expenses of the Fisheries Prices Support Act .............. $ 600,000 
Item No. 149. To provide for assistance in the construction of vessels of the 

dragger or long liner type, subject to such terms and conditions as may be 

CpProviea soy mile «GOUT eETHNOTMIN « COUNCIL soar ya eater ames esters eitie ole avon oraser chaee eclte ee ee $ 350,000 
Item No. 150. To provide for assistance in the construction of bait freezing 

and storage facilities, subject to the regulations established by the Governor in 


SOUT Ci a eT Sec SREE PCE See HS OTST ETCT oP RE Lop etbos ot groin SHOTeD ecatcnhigns 9 anette $ 30,000 
$2,436,075 
SPECIAL 
Item No. 561. To provide for operation and maintenance cf Newfoundland 
Baits senvice——Curthera CmOUnt required ery t acne te aie @ e's tio sacie «she e) oe atlas ateteete te $ 274,720 


Item No. 562. To provide for a contribution towards the cosi of a building for 
the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, in accordance with 
an agreement entered into by the Minister of Fisheries, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, the total cost to be borne in equal shares by the Government 
of Canada and the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition Association (Revote)........ $ 19,481 


We shall start with item 144 with the right to refer to other items of the 
special group if necessary. Are there any questions on this particular item? 


Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my thanks 
for your holding this item over so that I could attend, because this is one 
particular item of the estimates in which I am especially interested. I would 
like first of all to have tabled some reports which I will ask to have brought 
up to date. I think the committee would like to have a statement by the 
minister or the deputy minister, and I hope too, Dr. Sprules. 

Mr. J. A. MacLean (Minister of the Department of Fisheries): Mr. 
Chairman, this item covers the seven international commissions of which 
Canada isa member. These are the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Commission, the International Whaling Commission, the International Great 
Lakes Fisheries Commission, the International Pacific Fur Seals Convention, 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, and the International Pacific Halibut Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Clark and Dr. Sprules will be prepared to answer specific questions. 
Mr. Murphy has asked a question which comes under the Great Lakes Fisheries 
Commission. Perhaps Mr. Clark would have something to say about that. 
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Mr. G. R. CLarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Murphy, 
you referred to some tables that you had in mind. Would you mind telling me 
what tables they are. 


Mr. Murpuy: At a meeting of the committee in May of 1955, we had tabled 
first, “Catch of Trout in Great Lakes, by lakes and total Ontario, 1930-1953” 
I was asking that that table be brought up to date. Also, appendix C, “Catch 


of Whitefish in Great Lakes, by lakes and total Ontario, 1930-1953”, and I> 


wanted that brought up to date. And, appendix D of those minutes “Catch of 
Whitefish in the United States betwen 1930-1953,” and I wanted that brought up 
to date. Then the “Catch of Lake Trout, 1885-1952 (United States)”, and I 
ask that that be brought up to date, together with appendix F “Great Lakes 
Commercial Fishery Statistics, by lakes, quantities and values—U.S.A., Canada 
and Totals, 1930 to 1953’, and I ask that that be brought up to date. I wonder 
if you would have that prepared. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, we have it prepared. Do you wish it tabled or 
read out? 


Mr. Murpuy: I think it should be tabled, but I would like, with your 
permission Mr. Chairman, so that the committee men become more familiar 
with this menace, to quote some figures that were tabled from the previous 
report which will be included in this appendix. Take the “catch of trout in 
the Great Lakes by lakes and total of Ontario”. I will give you the total in 
Ontario for 1930. This is in hundredweights, 51,205 and in 1956, it was 6,410. 

In dealing with trout, that shows the decrease in Ontario and I would 
like to refer to lake Huron. In 1930 the catch was 29,347 hundredweight and 
last year the catch was 500. That gives an indication of the seriousness there. 

I want to refer to lake Superior because I think we will have considerable 
evidence concerning that particular lake. In 1930 the catch was 15,302 hundred- 
weight and last year 5,270. 

In the United States the catch of trout in 1930 was 9,688 expressed in 
thousands of pounds and last year 1,813. That is an indication, Mr. Chairman, 
ot what the lamprey has been doing to the Great Lakes fishing industry. With 
that Mr. Chairman I wonder if Mr. Clark would make a statement to bring us 
up to date on what has been done with respect to the curbing and destruction 
of this menace since the International Joint Commission was set up. Do we 
still have the same members and so on? 


Mr. CLark: Mr. Chairman, if I may just point out one thing. Mr. Murphy 
was referring to figures of last year. I do not think he meant 1957, because 
the most recent figures we have are for 1956. 

Mr. Murpuy: I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. CLARK: It is just so that the record may be right, sir. 

Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission was formed, as you know, between Canada and the 
United States for the purpose of attempting to control and eliminate the 
predator lamprey which entered into the Great Lakes some years ago from 
the sea, and up the St. Lawrence river. Then, with the opening of the Welland 
canal, it spread into the Great Lakes, all the way up, and eventually reached 
Lake Superior. The lamprey were not native to the Great Lakes in the first 
instance, but they found this fresh water environment particularly conducive 
to their’ growth and predation. They have unquestionably, over the years, 
completely eliminated the valuable species of trout and whitefish in many of 
the lakes, and have now reached into Lake Superior to a fairly large extent. 
The attempts now under the Great Lakes Commission are for the purpose of 
trying to control and eliminate this predator menace which has caused very 
very serious damage and practically, to all intents and purposes, have ruined 
the fishery in so far as the valuable species of lake trout and whitefish are 
concerned. 
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The work of the Great Lakes Commission has been that of working 


together jointly between Canada and the United States, first of all to make a 
survey of the streams where the lamprey spawn in the Great Lakes. 


The work of the commission has been concentrated on the erection of barriers, 
particularly electrical barriers, in the streams going into Lake Superior. The 
view of the scientists and all those engaged in this work was that the concen- 
tration of effort should be made in Lake Superior, because that is where the 

remaining stock is, particularly of lake trout. And it was felt, that by con- 
centrating in Lake Superior, and if we were successful in controlling this 
menace, we could then move into other lakes and start a program of rehabilita- 
tion. The work has been going on. There are a number of these electrical 
barriers which are quite successful and all of the streams have been surveyed 
on both sides of the line, with Canada and the United States, and also many 
of the lamprey spawning streams in Lake Huron have been surveyed so that 
we know now where these areas are. When we are ready to move into lake 
Huron there will be no time lost. | 

The commission Mr. Murphy referred to is composed of three representa- 
tives from each country, Canada and the United States. The head of the 
Canadian section of the Great Lakes Commission is Dr. Pritchard, of the 
department, assisted by Dr. Harkness of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests and Dr. Blackhurst, representing the industry generally of Ontario. 

There are three counterparts from the United States side, one from the 
federal government, one from industry generally and one state man, repre- 
senting the various states bordering on the Great Lakes. 

I do not know whether that is sufficient at the moment, Mr. Murphy, or 
whether I can add anything to it. 

Mr. MurpuHy: Is Dr. Harkness one of the members of the commission? 
Ontario is the only province on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. MurpHy: Was he recommended by the Ontario government? 

Mr. CLARK: He was. 

Mr. Murpuy: And these three members are the ones who were originally 
appointed? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. MurpHy: What salary do they get? 

Mr. CLarK: They get no salary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MurpHy: How often do they meet? 

Mr. CLARK: There is an annual meeting of the commission set up in the 
rules of procedure and under the convention itself; but they do meet at least 
on two or three occasions at other times during the year. 

Mr. Murepuy: How many of these streams—let us take Lake Superior first 
—are spawning grounds for the lamprey? 

Mr. CLARK: The actual number in lake Superior? 

Mr. Murpuy: Yes. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I might say perhaps while we are looking this 
up, Mr. Chairman, that the original program as far as attempting to control 
the lamprey is concerned, and its effects on the fishery, was what you saw 
in the film the other night, in the form of electrical barriers in the mouths of 
the streams, into which the lamprey migrate to spawn. 

There has also'been a program of testing of chemicals, in the hope that a 
selective chemical might be found which would be poisonous to the lamprey 
and harmless to other forms of life. In the last year some success has been 


made in this field. A number of promising chemicals have been found and 
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experimental work is being done in that regard on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary. If complete success is met with, this might prove to be the 
most feasible way of controlling the lamprey if they can be poisoned in the 
larvae stage. 

Dr. Sprules, who I do not think was introduced to the committee, will have 
some more specific information on this matter, and I would like at this moment 
to introduce him. 

I think perhaps the specific information that was asked for is now available. 
There is nothing more I want to say. 


Mr. Murpuy: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that today I received from the 
Dow Chemical Company of Canada Limited some releases, and information. 
One, is on Dowlap—the poison to which the minister just referred. The other 
is from the United States Department of the Interior fish and wildlife service. 
This article I think is very interesting. Perhaps the Clerk would pass these 
around as far as they will go. Have you that information, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLaRK: I think I can give the information, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all may I say in 1958-59 in lake Superior, the current fiscal year, a total of 
69 electrical barriers will be operated, 22 in Canada and 47 in the United 


States. The specific number of lamprey streams actually in the lake Superior a 


area is in the order of 104. 


Mr. MurpHy: And how many in lake Huron, including the Georgian Bay 
area? 


Mr. CLARK: Approximately 117. 
Mr. MurPpHy: How many of those streams have these barriers? 


Mr. CLARK: At the moment in lake Huron none of the streams has any 
of the electrical barriers for the reason that I stated, that the concentration by 
the commission has been first of all to do this work in lake Superior where there 
is still a stock of lake trout. 


Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Clark, that is an interesting statement. I think the 
committee would like to know why there is not a joint attack. Is it because 
of a lack of money—appropriation of money—to meet this menace? 


Mr. CLARK: Well, Mr. Chairman, that is partly it, but the main part from 
the point of view of the investigation is that it is considered better to 
concentrate the effort where there are known stocks of lake trout left, so 
that once we can control the lamprey in lake Superior and save the remains 
of that lake trout stock, then we will move down into the other lakes, lake 
Huron, for example, where there are no trout left to any appreciable extent, 
and then control the lamprey or eliminate them if it is possible by this 
combination of electrical barriers plus the poisons to which the minister 
referred, and then commence a rehabilitation program of restocking the lakes 
where there are now no lake trout. In other words, the remains of the 
stock could be used from lake Superior to restock the other lakes, once the 
lamprey is under control. 


Mr. Murpuy: I think you tabled the figures before, either you or Dr. 
Sprules, that the estimated annual loss to the commercial industry—I am 
not speaking about the inland sport fishing, but the commercial fishing— 
is in the neighbourhood of $5 million a year. 


Mr. CLARK: That was at the time the value to Canadian fishermen of the 
lake trout fishery. 


Mr. MurpHy: And it is more than that now due to the increased menace 
in lake Superior. 


Mr. CLARK: Well this is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. Chairman, 
because there are stil very large stocks of other species of fish in the lakes. 


ye 
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The fishermen, of course, are not taking the valuable species, that is the lake 
trout, because there are no stocks left in some of these lakes. But, they are 
fishing other species, and in volume there is actually more production coming 
out of the lakes of other species but not of lake trout or whitefish. 

Mr. Murpruy: Of course, they use more modern methods and fish longer 
hours due to the increase in expense of operation. 

Would you tell the committee, Mr. Clark, what our contribution has been 
to this effort for the last three years, since the commission was set up? 

Mr. CLARK: The Canadian contribution, Mr. Chairman, runs to approxi- 
mately $450,000 per year. 

Mr. MurpHy: That is, for this year? 


Mr. CLARK: That has been about the average since the commission was 
set up. 

Mr. MurpHy: I thought it was somewhere around $350,000 the first year? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. We can get the figures for the individual years; but, it 
does run along that figure. $350,000 to $450,000 a year. 

Mr. MurpHy: In view of Lake Michigan being wholly within American 
territory what contribution does the United States make to this commission? 

Mr. CLARK: Under the arrangement in the commission, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States contributes 69 per cent of the funds for lamprey work to the 
commission, and Canada, 31 per cent. 

The amount of money which is furnished by the United States, the 69 per 
cent, is paid into the commission and part of that money can be used in Canada. 
Because of this reason, as you explained it, Mr. Murphy, Lake Michigan being 
wholly within the United States territory, it was felt, on the basis of the value 
or interest, that they should pay the larger percentage; but part of the United 
States money can be used for lamprey work in Canada. 


Mr. Murpuy: It is being used, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Murpuy: I mean, this commission, the Canadian and American in- 
terests are working jointly? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. MurpHy: Are any of the American states bordering on the Great Lakes 
making any efforts to rehabilitate the fishing industry, independently of this 
commission? 

Mr, CGLARK4a eS: 

The arrangements with the commission are that individual states, or in the 
case of Ontario, there is a coordinated program. Any work done by the in- 
dividual states, either in research work or rehabilitation work, and also by 
Ontario, is coordinated into the overall program. Some of them are doing this 
additional work. 

Mr. Murpuy: Are not some of the states making grants in addition to 
research, by way of restocking the lakes, and other means of curbing this 
menace? 

Mr. CLARK: They are doing, Mr. Chairman, as I understand, some work on 
their own under the coordinated program for which the states pay themselves. 
They are not making grants in that sense. 

Mr. Murpeuy: That is what I mean, it does not come out of the commission’s 
money? 


Mr. CLARK: No. 
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I do not think any of the individual states are doing anything in the way 


of restocking in so far as trout is concerned. I think they are restocking pike, 


pickerel and some of the other fish on the American side, which are really, ~ 


now, sports fish. 
Mr. Murpuy: I thought Michigan was restocking on trout? 
Mr. MacLean: Perhaps Dr. Sprules could add something to this. 


Mr. MurpHy: I would like to complete my questioning of Mr. Clark first. 
How many of these lampreys were caught by these electrical barriers in 
the last three years, year by year? 


Mr. CLarK: I think we could find that information, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not think we have it readily available, the actual number of lampreys killed by 
either the electrical barrier method or by the poisoning system which is only 
under testing at the present time, but I think we could probably obtain the 
information. 

Mr. MurpHy: Mr. Clark, can you give evidence on this chemical? 


Mr. CuarkK: I think Dr. Sprules, Mr. Chairman, is more familiar with the 
technical aspects of the chemical. 


Mr. MurpHuy: Perhaps other members of the committee would like to 
ask Mr. Clark some questions before we come to Dr. Sprules. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Browne? 


Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): There is one point I find interesting 
there. . 

We have heard they practically wiped out certain stocks of fish in the 
Great Lakes. What do the lampreys do then; do they attack other species 
of fish, do they live off these fish? 

Mr. Cuark: Yes, Mr. Chairman. After they have cleaned out the lake 
trout they have attacked the whitefish, and now there is evidence that they 
are attacking other fish, for example, bass. They are predators and they are 
out for food. Once the stock they like best, or the feed they like best, 
is gone, they will immediately turn and attack other fish and there is evidence 
they are doing so. 

Mr. Murpuy: I wonder. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the committee, 
those who did not see the picture, if the minister or Dr. Sprules could briefly 
outline the life of a lamprey, how it sits in the mud for four years after 
it is spawned and goes out for one year and then comes back? 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I think perhaps Dr. Sprules would be better 
qualified to do that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sprules? 


Dr. WILLIAM M. SpRULES (Special assistant to the Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, the life history of the lamprey is rather 
a fascinating one and can be quite simply told. ) 

The adult lamprey run from the lakes up into the small spawning streams 
which are tributary to the lakes. There they deposit eggs on the gravel riffles, 
areas of fairly fast water where there is gravel about the size of an egg or 
a little larger. The female averages about 80,000 eggs, so a pair are potentially 
producing 80,000 young lamprey in the nests in the river. 


The hatching of the egg takes place in just a few weeks time and a small 
transparent organism emerges from the egg, which is the larva lamprey. This 
does not have the features of the adult; it does not look anything like the adult 
lamprey; it is a small transparent organism without any grasping mouth parts. 


This larva drifts downstream and takes up residence in the mud. From 
the mud they can move on occasion under their own steam. As they grow 
they can move back upstream to more suitable areas. But in general they 
are moving downstream with the current as they are dislodged occasionally. 


a a 
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If not dislodged they take up residence in the mud, with the mouth pro- 
truding through the mud and facing upstream, like a funnel. Here they feed 
passively; the stream must pass small organic matter into the mouth of the 
larva lamprey, and slowly he grows. 

He will stay in the mud ‘of the rivers for four, five, six years, depending 
on temperatures and food supplies. That is how long it takes him to grow 
into something the size of a pencil. 

At around four, five or six years the animal changes; it is completely 
metamorphosed. At this time the mouth changes into a sucking mouth, as 
you noticed on the film, and develops a large group of teeth which are inside 
the oral disc. 

When this stage is reached the young lamprey emerges from the mud and 
decides there is a better place to live. It moves out of the mud and is 
moved by the spring freshets of that year out into the lake. It is now active 


-and able to swim of its own accord and attack fish, which it must now do 


in order to carry on its life process. It grows at the expense of the fish to 
which it becomes attached, and remains about 12 to 18 months in the lake. 
During this time it is living off the fat of the land, so to speak, and changes 
from a small animal of the size I now show you up to the animal you saw 
the night of the film, about 22 inches long, and so big around. 

At the end of, let us say, 18 months the adult then feels the urge to 
reproduce and starts moving from the lakes and congregating in the estuaries, 
ready to move back upstream into the original spawning areas. 

I think, in brief, that is the life history. 

The part of the life history which is of concern, of course, is the parasitic 
stage while the lamprey is in the lake. As the young lamprey moves out of 
the rivers we find that he will attack immediately any fish that happens to be 
passing by. As he is carried by that fish into other areas he may leave that 
one and move on to another. 

The reason for the selective killing of trout and whitefish could quite 
easily be circumstances. The fact that the life history of the trout and white- 
fish is such that some of them are where they should not be at the time the 
lamprey is first interested in attaching itself to fish. If there are no fish there 
the lamprey would move through the lake until it finds suitable fish to feed on. 

At the present time I think we have recorded lamprey scars on almost 
every species of fish in the Great Lakes, at least any sizable species. They do 
not seem to attach themselves to the small minnow groups, but I think this 
is a physical feature. Certainly, they are definitely attacking all of the sucker 
group, all the whitefish group, including many of the herring family and the 
trout, bass and perch,—the whole run of larger fish in the Great Lakes. 


Mr. Murpuy: Doctor, would you tell the committee what happens to a 
fish ready to spawn when it is attacked by the lamprey? 


Dr. SPRULES: Well, if it were attacked right after the spawning act? 
I certainly have not seen this happen but I see no reason, from the knowledge 
and behaviour of the fish, why the animal would not go on to spawn. 

However, if the attack has been made some time prior to spawning I think 
we would find that the adult host was quite weakened and would tend to 
spawn in marginal areas at the best. It would sort of limp into port and could 
quite definitely affect the efficiency of the spawning, if it had been weakened 
by the lamprey attack. 

Mr. Murpuy: Is there any evidence, doctor, of how much meat the lamprey 
consumes from the time it goes into the lake until it goes up to spawn? 

Dr. SPRULES: Yes, there have been experiments done by the United 
States wild life and game service, and there is a study of the number of pounds 
of fish required to change the small lamprey, when he starts to feed, into an 
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adult able to spawn. I do not have those figures at my finger-tips, but we can 
locate them. It is not 100 pounds, as I recall; it is something in the neighbour- 
hood of five to ten pounds. 

Mr. Murpuy: I thought it was more than that. 

Dr. SPRULES: It may be. I would like to look this up. 

Mr. MurreHy: Would you tell the committee, doctor, what the success 
has been and what the prospects are of fighting this menace through chemicals? 

Dr. SPRULES: Well, I certainly believe that the use of a selective lamprey- 
cide is essential to the speeding up of the control process. 

As we reported to the committee in 1955, the electrical barrier, or any 
physical control on the spawning stream, is simply preventing the adults of 
that area from spawning. Therefore, if we started to control every adult 
lamprey this year we still will have serious lamprey predation in the lakes for 
at least six years, because the young lamprey of last year are growing up in 
the mud and each year there will be a year class going out to the lakes. 

The beauty of the use of lampreycide is that we can move into the rivers, 
having set up the electrical or physical barrier to the adult lamprey, and 
thus prevent spawning in the future, and wipe out this accumulation of up 
to six year classes of young lamprey, thus affecting a much more rapid 
control of the lake. 

Mr. Murpuy: Supposing next year you had a chemical that was satis- 
factory, you could go into the streams where the lamprey are and kill all the 
lamprey that has been spawned and are from one to five years old? 


Dr. SPRULES: ‘That is absolutely correct. 
Mr. Murpuy: In that case, if your experiments are successful, you would 
be re-establishing the fishing industry in a very short time. 


Dr. SPRULES: Well, it depends on which lake you are speaking of. 


Mr. Murpuy: Take, first, Lake Superior, where you already have some 
trout, and nature would be doing her work? 


Dr. SPRULES: That is perfectly correct, but it would be six or seven years 
before those fish were reaching catchable size. 


Mr. MurpHy: The point I am concerned about is that you are operating 
in only the one lake because you have only so much money, and you are not 
operating in Lake Huron because you have not the money. Until you do, the 
other catches will be decreasing, unless the fishermen extend their efforts, as 
they have in the last few years, in respect to their endeavours to catch other 
types of fish. 

Therefore, if you do not touch Lake Huron for four or five years it would 
be twelve years at least before the fishing industry was re-established in 
Lake Huron. 

Dr. SPRULES: Yes. 

The reason behind the commission’s decision, as I understand it, to con- 
centrate its efforts in Lake Superior is twofold. First, there is a native stock 
of trout to restock that lake and, second, that the costs are quite high for the 
use of chemicals for control and for electrical control. 

Until we are perfectly sure that the control methods are effective, I am 
sure that the commission felt that it would not be desirable to move out, 
expending a lot of money into other lakes, which might be just a monument 
to inefficiency. 

Mr. Murpuy: Could you, doctor, table information as to the number of 
lampreys killed through these electrical weirs, and also some estimate of the 
number killed while in the mud? Would you tell the committee what the cost 
of each of these electrical weirs is? I suppose they vary, depending on distance 
from headquarters? 
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Dr. SPRULES: It is the material cost, to all intents and puropses, and if 
you need more material because the stream is wider you increase the capital 
cost. These barriers average about $10,000. That is the figure we have been 
working on as an average cost of the capital structure for the electrical barrier. 

Then, the operating cost each year after is very much the same as the 
original capital cost, but a little bit less. 

The poison, which to some of you would seem to be a very easy way of 
effecting this control, would cost something like $100,000 for a small stream. 


Mr. Murpuy: What is that, again? 


Dr. SPRULES: The poison, the cost of the poison, to poison a small stream, 
will run about $100,000 per application. The reason for this is— 


Mr. MurpHy: You would be killing lamprey up to five years old, though, 
wouldn’t you? 


Dr. SPRULES: That is right, yes. 

One of the major difficulties with the chemical at the moment is that it isa 
shelf chemical as yet; it has not been put into commercial production for us. 
Companies, certainly Dow, will put it into commercial production, and once we 
can indicate the requirement for many thousands of pounds, I expect the cost 
per pound will be reduced. At the moment it is very expensive, since it is 
only a small bottle of compound which some chemist has evolved. It was just 
a chemical which had no use, just a synthesized organic chemical which a 
chemist found and put on the shelf. 


Mr. Murpuy: Are the results of the experiments as good, so far, as you 
expected? 

Dr. SPRULES: Yes, the kill on the recent field tests I would say were 
spectacular. The kill, I think, can be made complete. 


Mr. Murpuy: I think at the last committee meeting something was said 
about some light rays or electrical rays being experimented with to kill the 
lamprey as they are going up to spawn. What is the story on that? 

Dr. SPRULES: Well, that did not prove workable in the field. There were 
experiments carried on in the laboratories for some time following our original 
hearing, but at the present time nothing is being done experimentally in the 
field; it is still a laboratory toy. 

Mr. MurpHuy: Are there lampreys spawning in Lake Erie? 

Dr. SPRULES: Yes, there are. 

Mr. Murpuy: You discovered that the last three or four years? 


Dr. SPRULES: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Murpuy: Have you any idea of the number of streams? 

Dr. SPRULES: They are limited in number. There is one stream in the 
Delhi area and one or two small streams in the Niagara Falls area, in 
the area down at the eastern end of the lake. As yet there is nothing showing 
in the large muddy tributaries, like the Grand and Thames, in that section. 

Mr. Murpuy: You are not operating any mechanical weirs in Lake Huron? 

Dr. SPRULES: There has been a mechanical weir on the river which flows 


through Delhi. 

I am sorry, you said in Lake Huron. No, there are no mechanical weirs in 
Lake Huron. There was an electrical weir at Thessalon and several other 
electrical weirs in that north shore area. 

Mr. MurpuHy: Doctor, if the commission had more money, I think that is 
the contention of the former minister, a joint attack could be made. After all, 
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this is a loss today, and has been through the years, of $5 million a year to a 


our fishermen and we are appropriating around $400,000 a year. Would your 
department or the commission be prepared to make an attack in Lake Huron 
if the money was available? 


Dr. SPRULES: Well, I am not really in a position to answer this question. 
The commission made their decision to completely— 


Mr. MurpHuy: They made their decision based on the amount of money 
they had available, didn’t they? 


Dr. SPRULES: In the original phases of this commission, they had no 
indication of how much they should spend or how much they could spend; 
they were always given what they requested. | 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I think it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
money is a very important aspect of the program, but it is not the whole answer. 
There are other considerations, such as the availability of scientists with the 
required qualifications, and the results of experiments. It is well to do an 
experiment on a reasonably small scale in order to determine whether it is 
going to be successful or not. In other words, you must have some program 
which has at least a fair promise of success before you are justified in spending 
huge sums of money and great effort. 

It is not just simply, in my estimation, the amount of money required. 
Had there been an endless amount of money available from the beginning of 
the program I think that is fair. There may have been some stages, or some 
speeding up might have been achieved by the expenditure of much increased 
amounts of money, but it would not be at all in proportion to the success which 
would be achieved. One has to spend as much money as can be reasonably 
justified by the results. 

As progress is made there may come a time when we will be requiring 
a much larger amount of money, and that might even be the very near future, 
if experiments with the lampreycide which Doctor Sprules has mentioned 
prove to be completely effective. Especially in the early stages, money alone 
is not the critical factor. I think that is the thinking of the commission. 


Mr. Crouse: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I have one question on the 
assumption that the big fish eat the little fish: In your investigation, Doctor 
Sprules, could you tell the committee, has there been any natural enemy found 
for these lamprey which could be introduced to eat the fish, without eating 
the other fish? 


Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, there have been one or two animals found, 
the northern pike and some of the fish-eating birds; but the quantities are 
very very small and we have not found any animal which is using lamprey, 
either the small lamprey or the large, as a really major part of its diet. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Mr. Chairman, are there any lamprey fished commercially? 
There are a lot of newcomers to the country who eat the lamprey. 


Dr. SpPRULES: Mr. Chairman, practically all of the lamprey that are in 
good condition at any of our barriers are utilized by some of the new Canadians 
who are used to eating pickled and smoked lamprey in their own countries. 
The Latvian groups are particularly interested in getting any of the lampreys 
that are in good condition. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Have you found that the lamprey feed on anything else 
but fish in the adult stage? 


Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with any other organism 
in the water which has been preyed upon by the lamprey. 
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Mr. ANDERSON: I just wondered what happens in small areas where the 


- lampreys have cleaned out the fish. Do the lampreys all die? In the area 


with which I am familiar the lampreys have taken every species of sport fish; 
trout, whitefish, small and large mouth black bass, perch and pickerel. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Is the lamprey eel prevalent on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, there are lamprey in the seas on both coasts, 
but the sea is so huge there is not the concentration that there is in the lakes. 

Mr. Murpuy: Dr. Sprules, is the commission spending any money in regard 
to this problem in Lake Michigan? 

Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, there are many—let us say several—of the 
electric barriers established on the major lamprey spawning streams in Lake 
Michigan. Many of these were planned and under construction at the time of 
the commission’s formation. 

Mr. Murpuy: You do not know how much money out of the commission’s 
allotment was spent in regard to Lake Michigan. 


Dr. SPRULES: I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Clark, how many streams did you say there were empty- 
ing into Lake Huron, including Georgian bay? 

Mr. CLARK: I think the figure I quoted, Mr. Chairman, was 117. 

Mr. Murpuy: You are speaking now of Lake Huron? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Murpuy: Has any survey been made in regard to the cost of estab- 
lishing electric barriers in each one of them? 


Mr. CLARK: I do not think an actual survey has been made of the cost of 
constructing electric barriers in these streams. The streams themselves have 
been surveyed in an effort to determine whether or not they are lamprey 
spawning streams. 


Mr. CARTER: I would like to change the subject. 

I wonder whether, while we are discussing this international commission, 
if the minister could bring us up to date with respect to the results of the 
conference held in Geneva last fall having regard to international agreements 
and certain conservation methods of fish resources in our territorial waters? 


Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Chairman, I think we should complete this phase of the 
item before we go on to something else. 

I wonder if Dr. Sprules could tell the committee a little more about the 
probable success of the use of the chemicals of which you spoke earlier. I 
think this would be of great interest to the members of this committee. 

In view of the experiments that you have made up to date, can you say 
how much more time it will take before we have a chemical that will destroy 
the lamprey in the spawning beds? 

Dr. SPRULES: There are two chemicals at the present time which have been 
rather extensively used in field tryouts. One is the chemical to which you re- 
ferred, and the other is a chemical very closely related to it. I will not burden 
the committee with the chemical terminology of these, they are quite lengthly. 

These are phenols and he was to be very, very careful with the use of 
phenols in water. 

These two chemicals can be applied at such low concentrations and still 
kill lamprey that there is, to all intents and purposes, no kill of other species 
of fish, and very, very limited, or insignificant kill of any other aquatic 
organisms. These chemicals in the concentration in which we use them are 
specific to lamprey. They are so completely effective that I should say that if 
all the rivers could be fully treated with a proper concentration from the 
headwaters to the estuaries there would be very few if any lamprey left in the 
streams that were treated. 
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Mr. Murpuy: That is very encouraging. 

There is one point, Mr. Chairman, I wish we could get some more informa- 
tion on. We have not heard much about the inland lakes and streams of northern 
Ontario where we have a great tourist industry. 

I know for a fact that some of these lakes and streams that empty into 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior have now been contaminated with this curse. 
Is there any data in that regard as to the extent to which the lampreys have 
contaminated these streams? 


Mr. CuaRK: We have no information in that regard because the respon- 
sibility of the international Great Lakes fishery commission is confined to the 
Great Lakes under the convention between Canada and the United States. 

It may be possible or probable, that the Ontario department of lands and 
forests have this type of information. I do not think we have any information 
at all in regard to the inland lakes to which you refer, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy: All you are concerned with are the streams emptying into. 
the Great Lakes from inland? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. Murpuy: Those are the streams you are treating? 

Mr. CLARK: That is right, 

Mr. ANDERSON: I would like to ask Dr. Sprules a question. How is this 
poison introduced to the waters? Is it introduced in a liquid form? I under- 
stand that this is so because of the fact that it is heavier than water and settles 
to the bottom of the streams, being very effective because it does not bother the 
other fish. Is this in a liquid form or is it used in powder form? 

Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, I will have to obtain this information. There 
have been two methods of introducing these chemicals. 

One method is by using a powder compound, and one method is by using 
an aqueous solution, where the salt is put into a solution. Whether the salt is 
put into a solution before introduction into a stream or not, I am not sure. 

Mr. CLARK: I think Mr. Chairman I might be able to answer that question. 
I have not personally seen the application, but in a paper which was produced 
in regard to the technical side aspects it mentions that there is a pumping 
system, and it is a solution. I understand it is in the powder form but is 
mixed into a solution and then introduced in a liquid form, and because of 
its specific gravity goes to the bottom. 


Mr. MurpHy: I am only speaking from memory, but I saw an item in 
a newspaper not too long ago which said that. the lamprey kill in the United 
States was something in the neighbourhood of 300,000 to 600,000 and that 
ours was only about 5,000 or 6,000. Do you know anything about that report? 

Mr. CLarkK: I do not know the actual figures, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
see that report, but we have found that the lamprey streams on the American 
side carry more lampreys than the streams on the Canadian side. Apparently 
the lamprey like the streams on the American side better than those streams 
on the Canadian side because they are located in flatter areas and apparently 
are more conducive to the spawning habits of the lamprey. 

Mr. MurpHy: Do employees of the Department of Fisheries attend these 
weirs in order to count these lamprey after they are dead? How do you 
make the count? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, a count is made. I am sorry we do not have the figures 
readily available. 


Mr. MurpHy: Perhaps you could table those figures? 


Mr. CLARK: Those figures could be obtained, I think, without too much 
difficulty. It involves going through the reports. 
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Mr. Murpuy: I think they would be of importance and interest to this 
committee and should be tabled. 


Mr. CarTER: Could I have an answer to the question I asked? 
There was an international conference in Geneva last year at which the 


at Bee sbieme of conservation and extension of territorial waters was discussed. 


I wonder if the committee could be brought up to date in regard to the results 
of that conference? 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, I think I may be able to clarify the situation 
somewhat. The conference was held in February, March and April. 

There was an international conference in Geneva convened by the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing, revising, and reaching new agreements 
on the problems involving territorial waters. 

There were 86 countries represented at this conference. The subjects 
under discussion were not confined to territorial waters as far as fishing is 
concerned, although that was the item that seemed to receive a lot of 


’ publicity in the press, and understandably so. There were many other subjects 


discussed. There was the question of navigation in territorial waters discussed; 
there was a discussion of territorial waters for the purpose not only of naviga- 
tion, but customs and excise and natural resources in regard to the continental 
shelf of countries. 

Agreements were reached in regard to many of the fields concerned. 

No actual agreement was reached—it required a two-thirds majority— 
in regard to the expansion of territorial waters for fishing purposes. 

The conference was adjourned with the hope that it will convene again 
within a reasonable length of time—within the next year, probably. It is 
hoped that at that time an agreement can be reached in regard to this question 
of territorial waters as far as fishing is concerned. - 

There have been a wide variety of problems and different points of view 
in regard to territorial waters of various countries throughout the world. There 


is a great conflict of interest in this field. 


Some nations are interested in having their territorial waters, for all 
purposes, extended to very wide limits, while other countries are interested in 
extending their contiguous waters for fishing purposes only, and keeping 
the old traditional three-mile limit, which is the range of an old-fashioned 
gun, as international territorial waters. 

Many other countries would like to have their territorial waters extended 
for certain purposes, while other groups of countries for special reasons would 
like to see the territorial waters of the nations of the world fairly limited. 

This is a very complex problem. It has facets dealing with defence and 
the rights of navigation through narrow channels. If there was an outright 
extension of territorial waters, many water channels, which some countries 
consider essential to their economy and to their survival, perhaps, in some 
cases, would be closed. 

Examples of such places would include the strait of Gilbraltar, the gulf 
of Aqaba and places of that sort. 

You also have very complex problems in regard to areas where a number 
of relatively small countries border on one body of water, such as the countries 
of western Europe, which border on the North sea. 

I hope that that explanation answers your question. 

Mr. Carter: I was interested mainly in the conservation aspect. 

Mr. MacLean: That is a matter which comes with the purview of one 
of these commissions, and I think perhaps what Mr. Carter has in mind is 
ICNAF. 

Mr. CARTER: Yes, that is gee Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. MacLEAN: Perhaps Mr. Clark could say a word in that regard. 

I might say that the annual meeting of ICNAF was held in Halifax in 
June. There are 12 countries now belonging to the international commission 
for the northwest Atlantic fisheries. The last two countries to join this com- 
mission were West Germany and Russia. 

Perhaps Mr. Clark is able to give you some specific information in regard 
to the workings of this commission. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, before that answer is given I would like 
to ask a question in regard to this conference on territorial waters. 

Am I right that it was at this conference that Canada voted with Russia 
against Britain, France and the United States? 

Mr. MacLean: I think that possibly happened under a particular set of 
circumstances. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Before that answer is given I have a question directly 
related to territorial waters. 

We all know that Iceland has taken the position that as of September 1, 
their territorial waters will be extended to 12 miles. Iceland has been joined 
in this action by the Faroes islands which are under Danish control. A few 
days ago Great Britain, Norway and four other countries joined in protest 
against this action by Iceland. Could the minister tell us if any action has 
been taken by Canada in this regard? 

Mr. MacLean: Actually, Mr. Chairman, this is a matter which should 
be discussed more correctly in the estimates of the Department of External 
Affairs. I have no specific knowledge of any action that has been taken by 
Canada. I have seen releases in the press recently to the effect that a number 
of companies do not intend to recognize this unilateral extension of territorial 
waters which Iceland has said it will do September 1. I think this is rather 
a hypothetical question at the moment. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): In regard to this question of ter- 
ritorial waters, how does it relate to the question of international law on the 
subject? I would refer you to the stand that the United Kingdom, France and 
Norway took in 1951, which was known as the Anglo-Norwegian case, in 
regard to protecting their fisheries. 

I also refer to the Canadian declaration in 1908 that certain waters on 
the Pacific coast, such as the Hecate strait, which would be deemed to be 
territorial waters for conservation of fish. 

In 1945 the United States government made a presidential declaration 
in regard to the conservation and protection of fisheries in the oceans con- 
tiguous to the United States. ) 

All these declarations would seem to indicate, at least to me, that there 
is no established international law in this regard, by international agreement 
between the two nations, or by a bilateral agreement between the United 
States and Canada. 

I think some of these things should be worked out. Are there any nego- 
tiations going on between Canada and the United States in regard to the 
Pacific coast, at least? 

Mr. MACLEAN: This is, as I said before, quite an involved question. It is 
conceivable that the two countries could make a bilateral agreement with 
regard to the conservation of fishing, by drawing up some agreement of this 
sort. This is being done by one of these international commissions for specific 
purposes. 

As far as territorial waters, as such, are concerned, you cannot enforce 
a law unless it has general acceptance. You can make declarations until you 
are blue in the face but you will get nowhere with them unless other countries 
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of the world are prepared to recognize them. If these countries do not 
recognize them you have no means of enforcing them unless you are prepared 
to do so by force, which I do not think would be a very good idea. 


Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): It is my understanding that Russia 
has declared a 12-mile limit in regard to territorial waters. Is that declaration 
being recognized and obeyed by other countries? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: What is your guess? 


Mr. MacLean: This declaration is not actually recognized by other coun- 
tries, but in practice it may be obeyed for reasons that are perhaps obvious. 


Mr. CARTER: Is Mr. Clark going to tell us something in regard to ICNAF? 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, with regard to the international commission 
for the northwest Atlantic fisheries, as the minister has pointed out, this is an 
international commission having regard to the northwest Atlantic area. There 
are 12 countries which belong to this commission. If you would like, Mr. 
Chairman, I could mention the names. 

The countries which are members of this commission are: Canada; the 
United Kingdom; the United States; Norway; Denmark; Iceland; Portugal; 
Spain; Italy; France; the Republic of West Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

The commission is engaged in a joint co-ordinating program in the North- 
west Atlantic area to determine what scientific requirements are needed for 
the management of the fishery in that area in order to maintain the resource 
on a maximum sustained yield basis. 

People from many of the countries, as I think most of the members of 
this committee will know, come over from Europe to fish on this side of 
the Atlantic. There is very heavily concentrated fishing effort in this area, 
and all of the countries who are members of this commission feel that some- 
thing ought to be found out about the situation on a scientific basis in order 
to properly manage the fishery. 

A great deal of work of a scientific nature has been done since the incep- 
tion of the commission. Progress is being made so as to make recommendations 
to the governments concerned for certain conservation measures, particularly 
having to do with the size of the mesh used in the trawl in order to allow 
the escapement of the small and immature fish so that they can grow up and 
therefore be available in later years in marketable and desirable sizes. 

The co-ordinated program of scientific research of this commission is, 
as I have said, Mr. Chairman, making excellent progress. The commission 
held its 1958 annual meeting in Halifax which is, incidentally, the head- 
quarters of the commission. They have a permanent secretariat—a small 
staff—located in accommodation provided by Dalhousie University. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of progress has been 
made in a very few years. I think we are well on the way to having the 
necessary information available so that we can make recommendations to the 
governments concerned in regard to conservation and management measures. 

Mr. CARTER: Has the commission held any discussions or given considera- 
tion to the possibility that before too long, sometime in the future, the point 
will be reached beyond which it will not be wise to extend the dragging opera- 
tions on the Grand Banks and other international fishing grounds. 

Mr. CuarK: No, Mr. Chairman, the commission has not reached that stage 
in its work. 

Mr. Carter: Has any consideration been given—I mean, there is a deadline, 
a point somewhere which will be reached sometime, and would have to be 


_-anticipated a good many years before the point was reached, in order that a 


progressive restriction could be carried out, a program of restrictive dragging 
could be carried out, a substitution by other forms, other methods. 
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Mr. CLARK: That may eventually come. I would not like to make a com- 


ment on that, Mr. Chairman, because from the information we have available 


to us there is no indication that the dragging operation, use of trawlers, is any 
more destructive, provided it is used wisely and under proper conservation 
measures, than other methods of fishing. 


Mr. CARTER: On the George’s Bank the number of fish was being expended. 


Mr. CLark: That is true, but that does not prove it was the fault of the gear; 
it may have been over-fishing, not actually the kind or type of gear being fished. 


Mr. CARTER: Yes, but the over-fishing on the Grand Banks is mainly by 
draggers, that is the only method used out there at the present time. 


Mr. Cuark: That is correct. As far as I know it is a trawling operation. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, is not there a change in water temperature 
affecting the growth of fish stocks in any one year to a much greater degree 
than any amount of over-fishing by man? When you realize two-thirds of the 
world’s surface is covered by water and cold northern currents or excessive 
amounts of ice-packs are coming down over the fishing grounds affecting the 
water temperature and then in addition you have this depletion of the fish 
stocks as a result of over-fishing— 


Mr. CLARK: I think this is so. There is no question in our mind that the 
oceanographic conditions play a most important part in the availability of fish 
in a given season, The warming up of the water is one factor and the cold 
currents coming down in great masses is another. Therefore, I think the 
oceanographic conditions play a most important part in fisheries generally. The 
oceanographic work of the commission is an important segment of the entire 
scientific investigation. 

Mr. CARTER: If the effect is as Mr. Crouse has stated it is, you have two 
factors depleting stock, not only the over-fishing by draggers but the changing 
water temperature. If those two should coincide you would have a much greater 
depletion than from either one acting separately. 

Surely that points out even more forcefully the need for conservation 
methods, or for consideration being given to that eventuality. 

Mr. CLarkK: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that it must be taken into consid- 
eration that this area is certainly far away from Canada’s territorial limits, 
whatever they may be. The choice of the method of fishing is a decision for 
the people doing the fishing. 

You can deplete the resource, if Mr. Carter’s argument follows, ei as 
speedily by any other method of fishing if you have the compete of all of 
these factors which are depleting the resource. 

Mr. CARTER: I would not agree. 


Mr. CLark: I would not like to comment, Mr. Chairman, on the question 
of gear, as between trawlers and some other methods of fishing. 

Mr. RogicHavpD: Is it not true also that George’s Bank, being one of the main 
banks of the United States area, New England fishing centres like Boston, New 
Bedford and Gloucester, that it was a concentrated bank where practically the 


entire fleet of the United States was concentrating its efforts? If there is | 


over-fishing it may be because they concentrated on that bank. Is that not an 
important factor? 

Mr. CLARK: I think this is so. As Mr. Robichaud has pointed out, George’s 
bank is a relatively small bank compared to other areas and for many years 
this was the area where the very heavy concentration of United States 
fishermen from Boston, Gloucester; they did most of their fishing there, That is 


why I said before, and perhaps in the case of George’s bank this is true, that 


over the years there was some over-exploitation. 
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Mr. CARTER: Is not it a fact, Mr. Chairman, that for many years we were 
proceeding on the theory put forth by the scientists that the fisheries were of 
inexhaustible? The experience of George’s bank shows that is not so; as a 
result of concentration of fishing there could be depletion, and that could 
apply to George’s bank, and could apply to other banks. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, in relation to that point: the facts are that 
today the fishing on George’s bank, which Mr. Carter says is depleted, they 
are catching comparable amounts of cod and haddock on George’s bank oe 
what we are catching on the banks we have off Nova Scotia. 

I submit for this committee’s consideration that when the fishing becomes 
depleted on any bank it is not so much due to over-fishing as to natural causes. 

Coming back to your point of trawling the fish on the high seas or on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland. If you look at a picture of the type of Russian 
trawler, which I would say would approximate a 10,000 ton ship, by what 
reasoning can this commission—God did not put the Atlantic ocean out there 
c for Canada, it is for all nations of the world, and they are using it. By what 
- reason can we condemn the use of any net? 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Crouse has got completely off the beam, Mr. Chairman. 
We are talking about the international commission, members of twelve nations 
_ who have got together to discuss this problem; we are not talking about any 
one country or taking advantage of another, this is a matter which confronts 
all countries and which concerns the commission. 
Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, I may be off the beam as Mr. Carter says but 
I will bring him back to my original point: the statement he made was a bit 
off the beam, when he said fishing was depleted on George’s bank. It is not 
depleted, they are catching comparable quantities of fish there today to other 
banks, and they have increased the fish take on George’s bank by removing 
enormous amounts of shell-fish. The amount of scallops caught on George’s 
bank has increased tremendously. 
It is an area where currents from the north and from the gulf stream, 
- I believe, converge and there are large amounts of plankton and food on which 
a fish can feed. If those currents change you have a decrease in fishing, and then 
; the following year it increases again. 
There is no way in which you can actually tie that-in with the over- Masry 
or lack of it. : 
Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this last question? 
Z If there was no over-fishing on George’s bank, if there were no signs of 
5 depletion, why was the size of the mesh increased? 
Bs Mr. CLARK: The size of the mesh was increased because damage was being 
done to the small, immature fish, which was a complete waste. These small 
fish were not allowed to escape the net and grow and later be available to 


FNM FE On 


3 the fishery. 

: I would like to make a point, Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. Carter said there 
: were statements made by scientists in the past that the stocks of fish were 
a inexhaustible. 


Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

. Mr. CLARK: I do not recall the statements. They may have been made, but 
W not to my knowledge. I do not think that any scientists would say that if you 
go out and kill all the fish the stocks would be inexhaustible. If the statement 
was made I do not think it was made in that sense. 

I think it is true that you can fish a stock down to the point where it 
is uneconomical to continue fishing, but to say the stocks’ could not be 
completely exhausted I do not think is quite correct. 


~~ 
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Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I think, Mr. Chairman, there has — 


been a very important question raised here, the implications of a high seas ~ 


fishery. If I might ask a question with relation to the Pacific ocean. 
We have a problem out there which seems to be a difference of opinion 


between the Department of Fisheries, the international commission and the © ; 


fishermens’ union out there. 

I think it is recognized that there must be conservation and the whole 
basis of a high seas fishery is a completely unscientific way of fishing. If we 
are to catch fish in the ocean, the way the Japanese are doing, we do not 
know where these fish are going to spawn and which streams they will take. 

I realize this has to be done by international agreement, we might not 
be able to do anything about it here, but I do not see why there should be 
any difference in principle, any difference of opinion on the principle on the 
matter involved, whether the high seas fishing is an unscientific way of 
going about fishing. We do not seem to know where the fish the Japanese 
are catching in the ocean are spawning. We say we do not think, or there 
is no evidence, they are coming from Canadian waiters; it might also be said 
that we do not know for sure that they are not coming from Canadian waters. 

Aside from that it would not make any difference whether they come from 
Canadian waters or American waters, or any other waters; the fact is the 
appropriate conservation measures have to be taken. 

As long as these fish are caught in the middle of the ocean I do not see 
any way of taking proper conservation measures. 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, this is the whole point of the international 
north Pacific fisheries convention. I think it is an arguable point, as to whether 
it is scientific or non-scientific to take salmon, for example, on the high seas. 

This subject was touched upon at the first meeting of the committee and 
I attempted at that time to explain in a very brief and general way some of 
the provisions of the convention concerning the fisheries of the north Pacific. 

The Japanese have agreed under the convention to abstain from fishing 
east of the 175th meridian. This was felt, at the time of the negotiation of 
the convention, to be about the dividing line between stocks of salmon from 
the North American coast and stocks of salmon from the Asiatic side. 

The evidence up to the present time, and there has been a very 
comprehensive scientific investigation under the commission participated in 
very extensively by the three countries concerned, shows that there is an 
intermingling area somewhere about the 175th meridian. 

At certain times of the year and in certain seasons there is no doubt, 
because, again, of oceanographic conditions, that some of the salmon spawned, 
let us say, on the North American coast do travel farther west than the 175th 
meridian. But, in so far as salmon originating in Canadian waters is concerned 
we have found no evidence to date that salmon from Canadian streams do 
travel that far west. This may change, of course, as further studies are made 
but, as I pointed out at one of the early meetings of this committee, we have 
had no evidence to date that that is so. 

There are some stocks, beyond any question of doubt, particularly from 
Bristol bay, again apparently because of oceanographic conditions, which 
travel farther west than the 175th meridian. 

I would like to make this point, also, Mr. Chairman, as to whether it is 
scientfic or non-scientific to fish on the high seas: these are high seas water 
and it must be by agreement on an international level that there can be any 
recognition as to whether to fish on the high seas or not to fish; there is no 
control by any one country. 
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Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): We all agree on that. 

I said at the outset that it needs to be done by international agreement. 
But our Department of Fisheries can recognize a principle if there is a principle 
involved. 

I do not know what streams Japan has of her own, but I understand they 
are very, very limited. At the moment there is only Japan in this position 
but with the question of territorial waters coming up if there is a principle 
involved of people fishing in the middle of the ocean other countries are going 
to fish out there who have no fish of their own. There is a principle there, 
if it is recognized in the case of Japan there would be nothing to stop Great 
Britain or the United States from going out and the whole thing would become 
a complete shambles. 

I do not say this can be corrected, but I think we should admit there is a 
principle and that we should admit that principle and work towards that 
end. I do not say we are going to do anything about it at the moment, but 
I do not think there is any argument about the principle involved and that 
we should take a position. 

Mr. CLARK: Canada has taken a position and has recognized the principle. 
The whole effort has been directed towards finding out the scientific facts so 
that under the terms and conditions of the convention conservation measures 
can and will be taken by the three countries concerned. But, first of all, I 
think it would be recognized by the committee, that we must have the scientific 
information upon which to base the recommendations for such conservation 
measures. Those are rapidly coming, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, is it not true that salmon at Vancouver 
island, and around Vancouver island, make a certain circuit, the springs take 
one circuit and the cohoe another? I believe I saw some charts at your 
biological station which pretty well establish that they stick fairly close to 
that, except perhaps for some stragglers which swing out a little farther. 

Mr. CLarkK: I think generally it is true that the salmon seem to follow a 
pretty well defined pattern of migration. There are exceptions to this because 
of water conditions or something else, but generally speaking there seems 
to be a pattern of migration. 

Mr. CARTER: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if ICNAF, or anybody at all, have 
statistics as to the catches taken from the various banks? Could figures be 
produced for George’s Bank for, say, the three years prior to the enlargement 
of the mesh? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic keeps very voluminous statistics on the official breakdown 
under the statistical system of the convention in the various areas. We could 
produce a considerable number of volumes, if the committee wishes, for 
reading by the committee. 

Mr. CARTER: I am not interested in all the statistics, but I would like to 
see the catches taken from George’s Bank for the three years or the five years 
prior to the enlargement of the mesh. It was my impression that catch had been 
dropping. 

Mr. CLARK: We can give the statistics for cod and haddock on George’s 
Bank. I do not have them here, Mr. Chairman, but they are available. 

Mr. Carter: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway): Mr. Chairman, there is just one 
question I would like to ask which comes under the International Pacific 
Commission: both the Fishermen’s Association in British Columbia and 


- the Fishermen’s Union in British Columbia have asked that some measures 
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should be taken in respect to the Hecate straits area. Is it the intention of ~ 
the government to consider that matter? Are there any negotiations going — 
on at the present time, or what is the position of the government at the — 
present time on that problem? | 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Browne’s question about the 
Hecate straits: there is at the moment no formal negotiations going on about | 
the Hecate straits fisheries, but there have been a number of unofficial dis- 
cussions with the officials of the United States government on this matter. It — 
is possible that in the not too distant future some formal negotiations will — 
take place. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: It might help Mr. Browne if I said a word about this. I 
know a little about it because of some of the things done by the previous 
administration. : 

I think the feeling was that we could not mix formal negotiations about ~ 
the Hecate straits with the negotiations going on about the twelve-mile limit — 
because it would cause confusion. Since this was a question exclusively be- 
tween Canada and the United States it was felt we should try and keep it 
separate and try not to get into two conflicts with the United States at the same 
time. 

The matter has been considered in all the departments very actively in 
the last three or four years, not merely in the Department of Fisheries. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I think I am aware of that situation. ~ 
I was suggesting we should take it up under the other. I think it should be 
done on a bilateral basis. We made a declaration as far back as 1908 that we ~— 
had the right to do that. I take it is your opinion that there are certain rights ~ 
there and we are working towards the establishment of them. ) 

Mr. Crousre: Mr. Chairman, this might not be the place to bring this point 
up, but I am serious as to the amount of research work which is being presently 
undertaken on the east coast with regard to the catching of shrimp in that 
area. From information I have received there are apparently fairly heavy 
concentrations of shrimp, some of them in the Belle Isle area. 

As a matter of fact, within the past year Captain Albert Crouse landed 
at Canso around 500 pounds of shrimp caught in a five-inch mesh net. 
Various trawlers, who are not within Nova Scotia, are catching shrimp in that 
particular area. I am wondering if they are there in commercial quantities 
or if this could be developed into a new type of fishery? What is the depart- 
ment doing about this, as to ascertaining the size of these beds and the growth. 
of this particular fish? What are the possibilities of having a new industry 
on the east coast, which would be shrimp catching? 

Mr. Ciark: Mr. Chairman, this is an investigation which is now doing 
on between the department, under our industrial development service, and the 
Fisheries Research Board. 

There are 29 species of shrimp and prawns along the Atlantic coast of 
Canada. The pink shrimp appears to offer the best prospects for commercial 
use. I might say, this particular species formed the basis of the shrimp fishery 
in Maine about ten years ago and is perhaps the most important species of 
shrimp in northern Europe. 
| Surveys on this species of shrimp were carried out some years ago from 
the St. Andrew’s station of the fisheries research board and later from the Bay 
of Fundy and the Bay of Chaleur. The species was widespread but nowhere 
sufficient to promise a commercial fishery. | 

Last year we chartered a fairly large vessel with a deep sea net. The 
results show the shrimp catches to be as good as the usual catches of this 
shrimp in Norway and Greenland. 
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The successful commercial exploitation of the fishery will depend on the 
profits available, the efficiency of labour, the cost of labour, and so on. If 
landed on the mainland we think they can be sold on the fresh market to 
advantage. 

The information is being made available to fishermen and the industry 
generally. It is then up to the commercial operators as to whether or not they 


go into this part of the business. 


We are continuing the exploratory work on shrimps this year. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, this may be a little off the track, but I 
noticed in the paper that a lot of trout in Westwood lake in the Nanaimo area 
are dying. Is that usual? The temperature of the water was about 85. 

Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, I have no information on this specific instance 
but temperatures rising into the mid-80’s is pretty lethal for most species of 
trout world-wide. The middle 80’s are considered the critical spot. Many of the 
trout can withstand an 85 degree temperature for just an hour or two, as long 
as the temperature changes away from that again; but if it continues they will 
die. 

Mr. MatTTHEews: It is a sheltered lake and there are lots of logs on the 
bottom. I have never heard of that happening in that lake before. The depart- 
ment considered it was very successful in that area and a lot of work has 
been done there on trout. 

Last year they used it for outboard racing and I was wondering whether 
that mixture or compound in gasoline with underwater exhaust could set up 
something which would do some damage? 

Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, I would think the possibility of that being 
the case would be very, very small. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Probably very little chance. 

Dr. SPRULES: Yes. The high temperature you have indicated indicates an 
oxygen depletion. The activity of the animal operating at that temperature 
is using too much oxygen and you get oxygen depletion, plus heat prostration. 


Item agreed to. 


145. To provide for operation and maintenance of Newfoundland, Bait 
SASSER oo G0 pla aye 8) Beers 0 ana URAC en ae ie eR a IEE 81 $439,425 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Murphy has asked for certain information to be tabled 
by Mr. Clarke and Dr. Sprules. It has not been tabled. Is it your wish this 
information be printed in the record? May I have a motion? 

Mr. CARTER: I so move. 

Mr. STEWART: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHarRMAN: Now, shall we proceed with item 145? Any questions? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I would like the minister or deputy minister, Mr. Chair- 
man, to tell us about anything done about the Newfoundland Bait Service. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Before this question is answered, there was a 
question asked the other day by Mr. Stewart on another item. 

Mr. Stewart asked the number of people employed on the development 
of the mechanical clam digger and the amount of funds involved. At the 
moment we have two men employed in the development of the mechanical 
clam digger and $8,000 has been provided under the Industrial Development 
Service Vote for this project during the present fiscal year. I think that 
answers your question. 
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With respect to the item regarding the bait service in Newfoundland. ti 


might say that when Newfoundland came into confederation it was agreed 
the federal government should take over the bait service which then existed 
in Newfoundland. During the last year there has been a complete survey of 
the problems having to do with the bait service in Newfoundland due to 
changing conditions and changes in the fisheries of Newfoundland. It was 
becoming evident that the bait service, at least in the opinion of many of the 
fishermen involved, was not meeting the purpose for which it was set up. 


Now, as a result of this survey certain changes are being made, all of 
which I think will be improvements, and we hope that it will more adequately 
meet the situation. Actually there is a new debot about to be built at Bona- 
vista. The site for this new depot has been acquired and most of the equip- 
ment for the plant has been acquired. Tenders have been advertised and the 
date for closing the tender is August 12. Mr. Clark may have something to 
say on this, and Mr. McArthur who directs the bait service in Newfoundland 
will be in a position to answer questions and give additional information. 


Mr. CLARK: I think the minister has explained the bait service in New- 
foundland—the historical part of it. But as a result of. the survey which we 
have conducted in the department because of the changing conditions of the 
fishery itself, it was felt that the bait service was in need of some modernization 
and perhaps relocation of storage units. I think the committee will understand 
that to construct at ever place where we have requests for bait depots is 
rather an expensive undertaking, because one must be assured first that at 


least you are going to attain to a reasonable degre a financially sound operation. - 


As a result of the survey we have made, we are making certain changes which 
are now going on. 

The minister has mentioned the new bait depot at Bonavista, which is 
one of the areas particularly where squid are available. This bait depot not 
only serves the local fishermen there but also acts as a storage plant to 
acquire the bait for distribution to other bait depots and other units in the 
program. Also, what we are doing this year, is taking over the bait depot 
at Long Harbour to be used also as another collecting and distributing point 
for servicing other bait depots. I think Mr. Carter raised the question at the 
last meeting of the committee about some small units which might be utilized 
for bait storage purposes. We had already investigated that, and tenders have 
already been let for the acquisition of small units to be placed in various 
locations in Newfoundland. They are a prefabricated storage unit, self-con- 
tained. It does not require a number of employees to operate and perhaps the 
small units in due time could be turned over for operation by the local 
fishermen themselves. 

These prefabricated storage units will handle, I think, and have a 
capacity, of approximately 5,000 pounds of bait at a time. We also have funds, 
you will note, in the supplementary estimates under this vote for the acquisi- 
tion of two refrigerated motor trucks to assist with the distribution of bait. 
So, Mr. Chairman, we are going to improve the bait service in Newfoundland 
to meet some of these difficulties which have been experienced by the fisher- 
men in a number of localities to have bait available so that they can continue 
their fishing operations. 

Mr. STEWART: Is that the only place in Canada where these services are 
maintained? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. It is only in Newfoundland that we have 
these services. 

Mr. BATTEN: What are the locations where these new units are to be built? 
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Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt, we have had 
a large number of requests from a large number of areas—26 I think is the 
total at the moment. We will not be in a position to meet all of these requests 
by any means. The final decision as to where the new bait holding units will 
be located has not been finally taken yet. Mr. Batten has made representations 
to the department and to myself with regard to a couple of locations and they 
will certainly be considered in conjunction with all the other requests. 

Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, are these being built entirely by the federal 
government or in conjunction with private firms which are being subsidized? 

Mr. Cuark: It is entirely a federal government operation. 

Mr. STEwART: No contribution is provided by the provincial government? 
a Mr. CLARK: No. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: This is a constitutional obligation under the British 
North America Act. 

Mr. CLARK: May I make a correction in regard to the quantity or capacity 
of these units. I think I said 5,000 pounds. I am not correct; it is 20,000 
pounds. 

Mr. CARTER: Have you the cost of these units? 

Mr. MacLEan (Queens): Perhaps Mr. McArthur has some information 
on that. 

Mr. I. S. McArtTHuR (Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support Board, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries): The cost would be, Mr. Chairman, approximately $5,500 
per unit. 

Mr. CARTER: $5,500 per unit for a 20,000 pound capacity? 

Mr. McArtTHuR: That is right. 

Mr. Carter: That is good. May I continue, Mr. Chairman. May I ask if 
the Long Harbour depot which Mr. Clark referred to, was leased to a private 
interest and now repossessed? : 

Mr. CLARK: This bait depot is one of the depots which was acquired at 
the time of union with Newfoundland. A few years ago a private operator 
made representations to lease the depot. This was agreed to. He obtained 
a lease and the understanding of the agreement was that he would continue 
to supply bait from that depot. But he enlarged the plant and used it for a 
time as a filleting plant in connection with his own operations. This private 
operator has now changed his operations to a great extent. He has very modern 
plants in a number of locations. The government has released him from his 
lease agreement. It was not sold to the private operator; it was only on lease, 
and by mutual agreement we have now taken back the depot at Long Harbour. 

Mr. CARTER: Is the government considering cancelling other leases where 
the terms of the lease are not being lived up to? 

Mr. CLARK: We have no such information or evidence, Mr. Chairman, 
concerning the other depots. I think there are only two, Grand Bank and 
Green’s Pond, under lease. We have no evidence that the conditions of the 
agreements for leasing have not been lived up to; and therefore up to this 
time, as far as I know, no consideration has been given to taking them back. 

Mr. CrouseE: I believe that the Catalina plant operated by Mr. Mifflin is 
leased to him under an agreement with the government. Is this plant entitled 
to continue on that arrangement? How much money has the federal govern- 
ment spent in that particular area? Could you give us those figures? What 
is the intention in the future of the department and the government with 
respect to that plant? 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: On a point of order, we are discussing the item on New- — 


foundland bait service. I do not desire in any way to restrict Mr. Crouse, 


but I think we have more questions on that particular item and I wonder — 
if we should not continue in an orderly way on that before we go back to that — 


item already passed. — ‘ 


Mr. CROUSE: I was uncertain whether this was passed or not. Can we 
refer to that later on? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. TUCKER: How many bait denotes are actually in Seta oe in New-_ 


foundland at the present time? 
Mr. CLARK: We now have, Mr. Chairman, 23. 


Mr. TUCKER: May I have a list of the locations of these units from an 
official of the department? 


Maro GEARK? oY es ssir: 
Mr. CARTER: Did I understand Mr. McArthur to say that this complete 


prefabricated storage unit with cooling operation can be established in any ~ 


settlement for roughly around $5,500 for a 20,000 pound capacity. 

Mr. McArtTHUR: Yes, Mr. Chairman, this is to some extent an experiment 
this year. I am not sure whether the minister mentioned this or not, but the 
provision this year is for four of these units because it is essentially on an 
experimental basis. The unit is prefabricated, made of four by eight panels 
which are fastened together with patented arrangements. One of these panels 
is a cooling unit, and the thing can be broken down very quickly, in a matter 
of an hour or so, and moved, even by helicopter, if necessary, because the 
individual panels can be taken apart. It is completely flexible in that respect 
and is completely self-contained and automatic and maintains a temperature 
of zero. Those are roughly the -specifications. 

Mr. CARTER: Would it be posible then for a fisherman to take advantage 
of the small loans fund to acquire these plants for themselves if they wanted 
to? 

Mr.-McArRTHUR: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I should think so. The maximum 
loan, of course, under the Fisherman’s Improvement Loan Act is $4,000. But, 
there is provision in that act for loans for the acquisition of buildings and 
shore installations. 

Mr. CARTER: A group of fishermen could combine, if they wished, to make 
advantage of that. Have you any idea about the maintenance and operation 
costs? What are they likely to be during a year, not including salaries? 


Mr. McArtHuR: I cannot tell you precisely what the maintenance cost” 


would be. These units are not likely to be in operation continuously for 12 
months of the year. Our plan is to fill these units periodically during the 
season of bait supply and bait use. They would probably be more or less 
closed up at the end of the fall fishing season and just remain closed until the 
next year. 

Mr. TucKER: Could these plants not be set up as mobile units? 

Mr. McArtTHuR: They could be installed on a truck, I should imagine, but 
when one bears in mind the road facilities in Newfoundland in certain areas, 
it would create a problem. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: They are improved now. 

Mr. McArtTHuR: That is true for the Avalon peninsula. In certain areas 
you can ship by truck. 

Mr. CARTER: These units can only hold bait which is already frozen. They 
could not freeze bait themselves? 
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Mr. McArtHuR: The four units being built this year will have a temper- 
ature of zero and we could not use them for freezing squid. But we have 


_talked to the manufacturers and to our own technicological people, and there 


is no problem in stepping up the freezing capacity so that the units could be 
used for freezing if it should become necessary. 


Mr. CrRoUSE: What will be the capacity of these units? 


Mr. McArtuHur: The units we are building at the moment are based on 587 
cubic feet, which is roughly 20,000 pounds at 40 pounds per cubic foot. But 


_ they are quite expandable and they could be doubled in size; you could step up 


oa oe. 


your freezing mechanism. 


Mr. Crouse: Were the arrangements to build these bait depots part of the 
agreement entered into between Canada and Newfoundland at the time of 
confederation, or are they being built under a new agreement which was 
decided upon this last year? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): No. This is one of the obligations that Canada 
administers through its Department of Fisheries upon Newfoundland’s entry 
into confederation. We are trying to improve the service in the sense of 
modernizing it so that it will cope with the problems which we are obliged to 
meet with a minimum of expense. 

We are trying to evolve these smaller units which would be less costly 
and more flexible so that they can be made available in certain areas. 

We have bait depots in areas where there is very little business because of 
the change in the pattern of the fishing industry in that province. 


Mr. Crouse: Could these bait freezers be moved to new areas? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Not the old type of bait freezers because they are 
permanent. 

Mr. Crouse: What limitation would be placed on the federal government 
with respect to building these things? My point is this: that the fishing industry, 
as everyone in this committee is aware, is gradually changing; there is a transi- 
tion and there is a change from fishing where the operation requires bait, to 
trawling where there are no bait requirements. 

Whether this is destructive or is not destructive of the fishing industry, 
the fact remains that a trawler will catch a larger quantity of fish using a 
smaller number of men. Today there are no men going into the fishing industry 
if they can find any other industry to enter. 

I wonder about the establishment of what could turn out to be—from the 


questions asked by some of the members from Newfoundland—small plants 


in the initial aspect of this operation which would operate in competition with 
privately established plants throughout Newfoundland and in other sections 
of the maritimes. 

I wonder about the forces we are setting up by the provision of these 
plants. What will be the ultimate end of these bait depots and the end economy 
of establishing so many of them in view of the fact that the needs for bait will 
be constantly decreasing? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Before the minister answers that question, might I 
be permitted to say a word about this matter. 

I can understand Mr. Crouse’s concern about any additional public ex- 
penditure—if there is going to be additional public expenditure. I do know 
quite a bit about the background of these circumstances going back to the days 
when the terms of union with Newfoundland were negotiated. 

.I am happy to see that the view taken by the previous government is 
being adopted by the present government. 
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We inherited this bait service. Upon confederation it became a federal a 
operation. It is not a static thing, and if there are bait depots in places where © 


there is no use for them, then they should be closed, and the losses, cut. 
On the other hand, if there are areas where this service is required, and 
could be given more cheaply by modern methods and a saving of the taxpayer’s 


money, or if there are areas where fishing has developed at a very considerable ~ 


rate, then this is a very progressive thing to do. 

I want to congratulate the department on what I think was the most 
progressive step they have taken since 1949. We have a lot of roads in New- 
foundland now which did not exist in 1949. I congratulate them on the idea 
of getting these trucks which can be operated at a very small part of the 
cost to distribute the bait which was formerly distributed by boats. I think 
that is a forward and progressive step. 

I also congratulate them on the idea of these little plants which can be 
built for $5,000 and which cost very little to operate, instead of building big 
new static depots. This it seems to me is a very progressive and forward step. 
I do think that over the years there is a real chance that the department may 
actually economize in the cost of this service, having regard to the value of 
money. 

But on the question of fishermen not going into the fishing industry if they 
can find any other employment, the experience in Newfoundland—it may be 
it is because there is so much unemployment this year that this is the only 
reason; but as far as Newfoundland is concerned, there have been more than 
2,000 additional fishermen enter the fishing industry this year in Newfoundland 
as compared with last year. 

Whether that is because there is more employment available there than 
elsewhere, or because they now have a feeling of security under unemployment 
insurance I do not know; but the fact is that at the present time approximately 
2,000 more people—mostly heads of families—rather than single men—are 
entering the fisheries of Newfoundland this year. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, apart from anything that has been said up 
to now, if the Newfoundland shore fishery is to survive at all it must be a hook 
and line fishery. It cannot be a dragger operation. I think that is a fair state- 
ment because we do not have dragger grounds for inshore fishermen. 


An inshore fisherman must of necessity utilize the grounds that are avail- | 


able to him. These grounds can best be utilized by a hook and line fishing 
operation. The ordinary shore fishermen cannot afford the large capital invest- 
ment which is involved in a dragger operation. The hook and line fishermen 
must certainly have a bed. 


As Mr. Clark has pointed out, the pattern has changed, and because the 


pattern of the shore fishery has changed, it necessitates a change in the distribu- 
tion of bait service. 


Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, under the terms of the constitution, is there 


any limit to the amount of money which can be spent in this regard? 
Mr. CLARK: No, sir, there is no limitation. 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that we are obligated 
in this regard. I will read the portion of the agreement which applies. 


The Canadian government will seek legislation or take such other 
steps as may be necessary to provide that the Newfoundland bait service 
will be taken over and operated without fundamental change by the 
Department of Fisheries. 


This service is something which we have inherited. It was operated for 
a number of years by the commission government of Newfoundland. 
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Mr. CARTER: Could I ask Mr. Clark if consideration is being given to the 


replacing of the Acartia or the utilizing of another ship in addition to the 


Acartia? 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, there is consideration being given in regard to 
the Acartia, which is a vessel which is used for the distribution of bait. It is a 
refrigerated vessel. She acts as a distributing unit to those big depots. 

We have not given consideration to a second vessel up to now because we 
hope that with the increase in the number of roads we will be able to use 
refrigerated trucks to better advantage. 

The Acartia, or a replacement vessel, will still be required because of the 
fact that there are many places which are not accessible by road. 

The Acartia is becoming extremely old. She was built in 1917, and we 
have been giving consideration that perhaps in another year we will have to 
have a replacement. 


Mr. TucKER: Has there been any consideration given to the erection 
of a bait depot at Southport, Trinity bay? 


Mr. CLARK: We have received representations in this regard, and con- 
sideration has been given to those representations, as well as to others. 


Item 145 agreed to. 
Supplementary item 561 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our next meeting will be held at nine-thirty tomorrow 


‘morning in room 268. 
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Year 


Lake 
Ontario 
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APPENDIX “D” 
CATCH OF LAKE TROUT, 1885-1952 (UNITED STATES) 


(Expressed in Thousands of Pounds) 


Lake 
Erie 


Quantity 


Quantity 


mo = 


iN 
ROW WOW HERE RE DDN NRK AAI ODOaNwnwT 


— 


Lake Lake 

Huron Michigan 
Quantity Quantity 
2, 540 6,431 
2,181 5, 580 
1,750 8, 364 
2,382 6,437 
3,106 8, 526 
2,039 8, 533 
1,875 7,696 
1,527 9,020 
1,292 7,823 
1,460 5, 285 
1,724 8, 943 
1,382 8,631 
2,163 6,305 
1,365 6, 837 
1,774 7,704 
1,798 5,999 
ie We 6, 904 
2,614 5,810 
2,322 6, 584 
1, 220 6, 984 
1,358 11,749 
1,828 7,540 
1,827 6,177 
1,395 7,224 
1,615 6, 894 
1,685 6, 530 
1,692 5, 699 
1,598 4,819 
1, 283 6,394 
1,729 5,441 
2,049 5, 632 
2,165 5,470 
1,970 55212 
1,576 4,957 
1,748 4,873 
1,400 4,763 
1,340 4,988 
1,270 4,906 
3, 072 5, 660 
940 6, 266 
893 6, 788 
728 6,484 
459 6, 860 
363 6, 498 
173 5,437 
38 3, 974 
12 2,425 
4 1,197 
1 342 
(7) 54 
(?) 11 
(7) 3 

EIA Wee en A (2) 

RMR AN te (2) 

(2) (4) 


ote Fo €. ble velibiie, OMeNS 1 6 (Sop is ve Nb teen eye 


Lake 
Superior 


Quantity 


(1) Data not available. 


(?) Less than 500 pounds. 


Note.— Data on the International Lakes of Minnesota include only th 

; Interna y the catch from Lake of the Woods 
prior to 1926. The data in this table were taken from the Report of the International Board of Inquiry 
for the Great Lakes Fisheries. and from the annual statistical publications of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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APPENDIX E- 


GREAT LAKES COMMERCIAL FISHERY STATISTICS, BY LAKES. _ 


ae i 


(Quantity shown in thousands of pounds.) 


LAKE ONTARIO LAKE ERIE 


Year U.S.A. CANADA TOTAL U.S.A. CANADA TOTAL 


| | 


Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 


Logg he 682 65 4,021 265 4,703 330 | 29,540 | 1,655 | 12,680 710 | 42,220 | 2,365 
1931. yy 449 37 2, 869 205 3,311 242 | 34,772 | 1,699} 13,807 771 | 48,579 | 2,470 
1932 eer) 521 37 2,232 162 2,753 199 | 33,670] 1,439 | 12,733 703 | 46,403 | 2,142 _ 
A OST rOna 527 40 2,551 186 3,078 226 | 26,187 | 1,068} 10,231 554 | 36,418 | 1,622 
1088 tan ih) 717 55 2,231 163 2,948 218 | 32,809 | 1,433] 11,500 632 | 44,309 | 2,065 
FORE et 770 54 2,728 199 3,493 253 | 30,356 | 1,644| 14,429 794 | 44,785 | 2,438 
LOSG ene, 601 46 3, 126 212 3,727.41 i268 | 36.777 1 2, 15401 11 058 706 | 48,730 | 2,860 
1937 a a i 618 52 3,330 222 3,948 274| 26,933 | 1,436] 14,664 826 | 41,597 | 2,262 
108 fas ey, 690 54 3,068 212 3,758 266 | 27,619 | 1,981 | 14,501 797 | 42,120 | 2,778 
1980 ese 1,456 108 3,495 232 4,951 340 | 28,663} 2,216] 14,263 868 | 42,926 | 3,084 
1940. ous is 1,359 92 3,022 187 4,381 279 | 22,944] 1,772 9,767 690 | 32,711 | 2,462 
F941 OM A, 597 59 3,126 193 3,723 252 | 22,063 | 1,883 8, 950 657 | 31,013 | 2,540 
192 ca’ 325 39 2, 488 156 2,813 195 | 24,131} 2,741 | 10,037 660 | 34,168 | 3,401 
Poss on 395 60 2,281 358 2,676 418 | 27,115 | 4,134] 14,488] 2,132] 41,598 | 6,266 
LOMA ee 400 68 2,637 425 3,037 493 | 28,837 | 3,320] 15,255| 1,891 | 44,092 | 5,211 
{G4 woe 492 74 2,338 385 2,830 459 | 28,631 | 4,267] 18,949] 3,698| 47,580 | 7,965 
Ve ene IR 384 68 2,059 317 2,443 385 | 29,121 | 4,489] 18,925 | 3,088]. 48,046] 7,577 
L947 a tess 464| - 81 2,002 312 2,466 393 | 19,818 | 3,813] 12,334] 2,675 | 32,152] 6,488 
OLR Gt, cn 386 65 2,045 290 2,431 355 | 26,502} 4,102 | 14,926 | 3,024] 41,428] 7,126 
1949 oa 351 53 2,006 258 2,357 311 | 34,249 | 4,618] 19,093] 2,943] 53,342 | 7,561 
1950 ne 189 44 2,219 309 2, 408 353 | 23,982 | 4,572] 16,866 | 3,149] 40,848] 7,721 
LOB eye, ce 498 107 2,410 424 2,908 531 | 20,921 | 4,448] 13,114] 2,802] 34,065] 7,340 
1O52ce ie 668 173 2,281 393 2,949 566 | 25,351 | 4,357] 17,417| 3,249] 42,768} 7,606 
FOSS tere 196 48 2,060 284 2,256 332 | 27,347 | 3,765 | 23,389 | 3,089] 50,736 | 6,854 
105A TN sn) 311 60 1,915 268 2,226 328 | 28,340 | 3,895 | 28,914] 3,406] 57,524] 7,301 
OBB eancae 233 40 1,944 313 Barz 353 | 26,796 | 3,954| 30,284] 3,841 | 57,080 | 7,795 


LODG ines ticig 180 31 2,638 429 2, 808 460 30,744 | 4,227 44,683 | 5,434 75,427 | 9,661 
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- QUANTITIES AND VALUES—U.S.A., CANADA AND TOTALS, 1930-1953 


08.4, 


16,377 
17,727 
15, 848 
13,351 
14,512 
13, 676 
12,790 
11, 895 
12,039 
13, 353 
9,099 
8,727 
8, 465 
8,610 
6, 432 
7,475 
7,147 
8,034 
8, 836 
5, 581 
5,073 
5, 521 
6,118 
5, 498 
5, 421 
4,553 
3, 635 


.LAKE HURON 


CANADA 


(Value shown in thousands of dollars.) 


LAKE 


MICHIGAN 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


CANADA 


146A 


TOTAL 


23,270 
24,974 
23,340 
21,164 
22, 062 
22,078 
20, 625 
19, 570 
19, 342 
19, 809 
14,761 
14,510 
13,244 
13,029 
9,924 
10,504 
9, 682 
10,074 
11,634 
8,953 
9, 835 
11, 263 
13, 645 
14, 227 
11,568 
8, 356 
6,391 


30,973 
25,059 
20, 692 
21,682 
28,444 
25,089 
25,783 
26,398 
24, 379 
23,027 
22,814 
22,918 
21,404 
22,174 
19, 252 
22,090 
22, 392 
24, 958 
27, 023 
25,573 
27,077 
27, 648 
32,061 
28, 831 
30,291 
30, 036 
30,798 


14, 694 
11,281 
10,173 
10,653 
17,533 
17,874 
16, 008 
16,011 
14, 856 
16,783 
20, 672 
22,111 
19, 228 
18, 372 
19, 245 
18,725 
17, 848 
14, 987 
19,221 
17,730 
12,584 
14,035 
15, 465 
13, 650 
15,395 
13, 581 
13,591 


19,455 
14, 450 
12, 661 
13,761 
21,521 
21, 452 
20,908 
20, 520 
18,913 
20,090 
23,991 
25,547 
22, 591 
21,719 
23,006 
22, 537 
21,437 
17,817 
22,592 
20,918 
15, 239 
16, 886 
18, 592 
16, 421 
18, 276 
16, 120 
15, 735 
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Howard, 


A. Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
FRIDAY, July 25, 1958. 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
o'clock. The Chairman, Mr. Roland L. English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne (Vancouver- 
Kingsway), Carter, Crouse, Drysdale, English, Legere, Matthews, McGrath, 
McPhillips, McQuillan, Pickersgill, Robichaud, Speakman, Stefanson, Tucker 
and Webster. (18) 


In attendance: The Honourable Angus L. MacLean, Minister of Fisheries, 
and Mr. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative 
Service; Messrs. I. S. McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support Board; 
O. C. Young, Vice-Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support Board; W. C. Mac- 
Kenzie, Director, Economics Service; T. Turner, Director, Information and Edu- 
cational Service; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conservation and Develop- 
ment Service; J. A. Albert and A. W. Abbott, Administrative Service; R. Hart 
and W. E. Snaith, Industrial Development Service; Dr. W. Carr, Economics 
Service; M. Ronayne, Information and Educational Service; and J. G. Carton, 
Director, Legal Service; Dr. W. M. Sprules, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister. 

The Committee continued, and concluded its examination of the Estimates 
of the Department of Fisheries. 

The Chairman called Items 146 to 150—Extension of educational work, 
fisheries, prices, support board, assistance to purchasers of salt fish, etc. etc. 
and Items 562, 563, and 564 of the Supplementary Estimates. f 

On the question of privilege Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), made a 
correction in the evidence of July 18th, Issue No. 4. (See this day’s evidence.) 

The Deputy Minister gave answers to questions which were unavailable at 
the last meeting and was further examined. 

The Minister was questioned. He was assisted by Messrs. McArthur, Lamb 
and Dr. Sprules. 

| Items 146, 147 and 148 of the Main Estimates were adopted, as was Item 
' 563 of the Supplementary Estimates. 

Mr. Clark answered questions put to him by Mr. Crouse on behalf of 
Mr. Stewart on the above items. 

Items 149 and 150 of the Main Estimates and Items 562 and 564 of the 
Supplementary Estimates were adopted. 

Mr. Crouse, on behalf of Mr. Stewart tabled questions in respect of the 
above Items and Mr. Clark undertook to provide available answers and file 
them with the Committee. (See Appendix I in this issue). 

On motion of Mr. Robichaud, seconded by Mr. Legere. 


Ordered, That the Chairman report the Estimates back to the House as a 
Second Report. 

The Chairman expressed the Committee’s appreciation to the Minister, his 
Deputy and the officials of the Department for their continuous attendance. 
. At 10.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries begs leave to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to an Order of Reference of the House dated Wednesday, July 2, 
1958, your Committee has considered items 130 to 153, inclusive, of the Main 
Estimates for 1958-59 and items 555 to 565 inclusive of the Supplementary 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, relating to the Department 
of Fisheries. 


Your Committee recommends their approval. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating thereto is 
appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROLAND L. ENGLISH, 
Chairman. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 25, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning gentlemen. I see that we now have a quorum 
so we shall begin with a study of the third group comprising items 146, 147, 
148, 149 and 150 along with the items 562, 563 and 564 of the supplementary 
estimates. 

First in a question of privilege, I think Mr. Browne has something to say. 


Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I would like to have a correction 
made to a statement attributed to me on page 17 of the first printed report 
of the minutes of proceedings of this committee. 

The entire report seems to be wrong both in the wording and in the 
meaning. Further, I might just briefly say that apparently the report conveys 
that I think an effort has not been made to see whether we could have both 
fish and power on the Fraser river. What I wanted to convey is the opposite 
of that, that I was aware of the research that was being done in Canada and 
also of the research that was being carried on in the United States on the 
Columbia river, and that this whole principle considered in that view might 
help us a great deal, the research in that respect, and was continuing to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, I will ask Mr. Clark to answer a few questions gated 
by members at the last meeting. 


Mr. G. R. CuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, yesterday during the discussion on the question of lamprey control in 
the Great Lakes Mr. Murphy asked a question in regard to the kill of lamprey 
at the electrical barriers. I have these figures now if I may be permitted to 
quote them. 

In 1955 in Lake Michigan which, of course, was a United States operation, 
46,268; in 1956 in the same lake, 54,932; in 1957, 64,455. 

In Lake Superior in 1955 on the United States side, 10,639; on the Canadian 
side 2,131; in 1956 on the United States side of Lake Superior 24,084; on the 
Canadian side 2,311; in 1957, 57,820, on the United States side, and on the 
Canadian side 3,375. 

I think the other question that was asked yesterday, Mr. Chairman, was 


by Mr. Carter who asked for some figures in regard to the cod and haddock 


landings from George’s bank in connection with the international commission 
for the northwest Atlantic fisheries. 

These figures are in one thousand metric tons of round fish. 

Cod in 1953 a very small quantity for Canada, 11,000 metric tons by the 
United States. 

In 1954, no figures for Canada, 12,000 metric tons by the United States. 

In 1955, no figures for Canada, 12,000 metric tons for the United States. 

In 1956, I am sorry we have no figures readily available. 

In 1957, a small quantity taken by Canada and 13,000 metric tons by 
the United States. 

In haddock for the same years, none for Canada, 45,000 metric tons by 
the United States; 1954 none by Canada, 54,000 metric tons by the United 
States; 1955: none by Canada and 50,000 metric tons by the United States; in 
1956 none by Canada and 58,000 metric tons by the United States; in 1957 none 
by Canada and 55,000 metric tons by the United States. 
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Mr. CARTER: What was that for 1953? 
Mr. CLARK: 11,000 metric tons. 

Mr. CarTER: What for the United States? 
Mr. CLARK: That was the United States. 
Mr. CARTER: Not for Canada? 

Mr. CLARK: No sir. There was no fishing effort by Canada on George’s bank. 
Mr. LEGERE: Can you explain the expression “metric tons’? 


Mr. CuarkK: It is the long ton. This is the way these statistics are kept. 

The other question, I think Mr. Chainrman, was the location of the bait 
depots in Newfoundland which I shall read: Port aux Basques, Rose Blanche, 
Recontre West, Hermitage, Recontre East, Grand Bank, Lamaline, Oderin, 
Merasheen, Long Harbour, St. Mary’s, Ferryland, Bonavista, Grenspond, Joe 
Batt’s Arm, Change Islands, Twillingate, Nippers Harbour, Conche, Quirpon, 
Port aux Choix, Old Perlican, Burin. 

In connection with Burin, this plant is owned by the United Cold Storage 
Company and is leased by the department and operated as a depot. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Mr. Stewart who was called 
away today, he left a list of questions under items 146, 148, 149 and 150, which 
he would like to ask in the committee. Is it in order to list them now or 
individually? 

The CHAIRMAN: Individually, item by item. 

Mr. Crouse: Well, on item number— 

The CHatrMaAN: Shall we proceed now with item 146? 


_ Mr. CarTER: Before we proceed could I ask Mr. Clark if Canada and the 
United States were the only countries fishing those banks or are those the only 
countries for which statistics are available? 


Mr. Cuiark: In those years Canada and the United States were the only 
countries fishing George’s bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on item 146? 


Mr. Crouse: Under item 146 on behalf of Mr. Stewart of Charlotte, he 
would like the amount spent under this item in Charlotte county, New Bruns- 
wick and in what way or through what agency was this amount expended? 


Hon. J. A. MacLean (Minister of Fisheries): Perhaps I may say a word 
here in explanation of this item and then Mr. Clark can add to what I have 
to say. On the basis of the recommendation by a royal commission on fisheries 
in 1927 and 1928 the extension department of St. Francis Xavier university at 
Antigonish in 1936 and 1937 was requested to undertake an education program 
of fishermen on cooperative methods and practices. This is the origin and basis 
of this vote. The extension program of education to fishermen has been 
continued since that time and the scheme has been extended to two other 
institutions besides St. Francis Xavier, the other two being the University of 
British Columbia and the social-economic service at Ste Anne de la Pocatiere 
in Quebec. 


Mr. CarTER: Has any of this money been spent on Newfoundland, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, I do not believe so, not directly. 


Mr. RopicHaupD: Mr. Chairman, in this connection I think that members 
of this committee would express their appreciation especially to those at 
St. Francis Xavier in Antigonish for the work which has been done in this 
field in the adult education and organization of the cooperative movement in 
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the Atlantic provinces. I say Atlantic provinces rather than the maritime prov- 
~ inces because it has been set up for the Atlantic provinces and not Newfoundland. 
I feel that further consideration should be given to increasing these grants 
because we have in the maritime provinces other universities which are mainly 
and directly interested in the cooperative movement and in adult education. 
In this case I have in mind the Sacred Heart University in Bathhurst and 
also St. Annes University in Churchpoint, and I feel further consideration 
should be given to the extension of these grants which have done so much 
for the organization of the fishermen and adult education. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the remarks of Mr. 
Robichaud and I want to say that the whole question of the adult education 
for fishermen is under extensive consideration by the department in coopera- 
tion with the provinces concerned, not only with regard to this type of educa- 
tion but also in regard to consideration of technical education as well. 

This might be something similar to trade education that is given in other 
fields of endeavour—vocational training, in other words. 

As far as Newfoundland is concerned I believe a few years ago that 
Dr. Coady from St. Francis Xavier did go over to Newfoundland but as mem- 
bers from Newfoundland know the provincial government there have a 
department which includes the question of the setting up of cooperatives and 
that is the reason there is no work being done directly by St. Francis Xavier in 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. BaTTEN: Mr. Chairman, what do we mean by “adult education’ here? 
Are we talking generally or confining it to any particular area as far as the 
study is concerned? Are you talking about general adult education? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): For fishermen, yes, general in the sense that it 
is not... 


Mr. BATTEN: ...restricted to any field? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Well, this particular grant is for the study of 
cooperatives and the encouragement of cooperative marketing by fishermen te 
encourage them to branch into this field. 


Mr. BATTEN: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. CartTeR: Mr. Chairman, could that money be made available tc 
cooperatives who spend their own money? We have marketing processors and 
producers in Newfoundland. Would they be eligible for that grant to extend 
their own educational program? 


Mr. CLARK: The purpose of this vote is not related to the question being 
asked by Mr. Carter. This money is not available directly to cooperatives; 
it is available to the universities that have extension departments and who have 
a program of extension in the sense of the introduction of cooperatives amongst 
fishermen, but it is not made available directly to cooperatives as such. It is 
for the purpose of education in the field, rather than direct assistance to any 
individual cooperative. 

Mr. CARTER: What I cannot yet get in my mind is what do the universities 
do with the money when they get it—do they pay field workers to go out? 


Mr. CLARK: That is correct, they have a program in their extension depart- 
ments and their own staffs of field workers go out among the fishermen on this 
education program and they use this money for that purpose. 


Mr. LEGERE: I have a question further to this cooperative movement. This 
is through practical experience established ‘during the war, probably it is 
still prevalent nowadays. It is a fact that I think should be investigated but 
those who do belong to these cooperatives before they can sell their product 
it costs them five cents to do so and I know during the war they could sell 
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to a local dealer and make more money than if they sold through their a 


cooperative only. 


They pay one cent per pound for unloading, three cents to the fellow who — 


weighs the catch, they pay a quarter of a cent a pound to the man who keeps 
the books and one and three quarters cent for incidental expenses which comes 
to five cents a pound on fish. 


Mr. CLARK: Of course that does not come under the department and has 
really nothing to do with this particular vote. I might explain when a coopera- 
tive is established it is under provincial legislation and it depends on the 
articles of the association as to the actual education itself so that it really does 
not, Mr. Chairman, come within our field in so far as that problem is concerned. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to grasp the basis of this 
question of Mr. Legere and I think what he was questioning was the reasoning 
behind continuing the extension of this type of help at a cost of $90,000 to the 
taxpayer when the service provided not as much encouragement to productivity 
as that provided by individual initiative in private enterprise; in other words, 
why should we continue spending $90,000 to set up a service that apparently 
is more expensive than that provided by the private operators in this field. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I cannot agree with all that statement. - 


The maritime provinces, have done marvellous work for the fishermen and 
the same would apply to the Gaspe coast in Quebec and no matter what is being 
paid by the fishermen for the operation of their Scope rea veS the same is being 
paid for any business. 


No business can operate unless it can see a profit and the cooperative 
cannot expect to operate these cooperatives without paying them for the services 
they render. The cooperatives in the maritime provinces have been the salvation 

_of our fishermen and I think the associations deserve credit for it. 


Mr. LEGERE: The object of the cooperative movement was to eliminate the 
middleman. This was through practical experience in New Brunswick that 
the middle man came and sold the lobsters to the different companies. This is 
something I know from practical experience. 


Mr. CartTER: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, how many universities benefit from 
this grant? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Three. 
Mr. CARTER: Could we have a breakdown? 
Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is in the details. 


Mr. CLark: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have yet answered the ques- 
tion that was asked by Mr. Crouse on behalf of Mr. Stewart. I think the ques- 
tion was how much of the money granted to St. Francis Xavier University was 
spent in New Brunswick. : 


Mr. Crouse: In Charlotte county. | 
Mr. CLARK: I am sorry, sir, we do not have a breakdown of that at all. 


Mr. Crouse: The second question, Mr. Chairman, was in what way or 
through what agencies was this amount expended? 


Mr. CLARK: St. Francis Xavier University. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on item 146? 


Item agreed to. 


Item 147. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, this is a very important item as far as the 
future of the fishing industry is concerned although the vote is only $66,000. 
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Our fishermen are now established in the last two or three years in a posi- 
tion where they need if not a price support; at least a price guarantee for their 
product. Now, one of the main fisheries on the Atlantic coast is the cod fishery. 
It is the oldest industry in this country and the majority of our fishermen 
on the Atlantic coast depend on code fishing for a living. This applies to a 
great section of Nova Scotia, it applies to the entire Magdalene Islands, to the 
Gaspe coast, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and the east coast of New 
Brunswick, more so in my constituency of Gloucester. 

I think most of the members of this committee are aware that there is 
presently a movement in the United States to extend assistance throughout the 
entire New England states to their fishery industry and under date of June 10th, 
through a review known as “Washington through Canadian eyes” there was a 
report which had as its title “Canadian fishermen watch out” and it reads: 


Serious consideration is being given in Congress to promoting aid,.to 
the American fishing industry which could spell plenty of trouble for 
us. , 


This was the headline of this article. 

Now, it is a $43 million program which is presently before Congress and 
it has been presented before Congress by William Bate, representative of the 
state of Massachusetts, calling for a $43 million assistance program for the 
fishing industry and during the committee stage of this debate, strong words 
have been heard about Canadian fishermen taking markets away from New 
England fishermen and among the proposals put up by representative Bate, it 
included payment to fishermen of one cent a pound for ground fish which 
will be an additional grant to the price they will receive from the American 
fish buyers paying to the processing plants one third a cent a pound for fish they 
handle, and payment for boat and equipment improvements, a ten year loan 
at three per cent interest. 

Now, the application of such a program by the American government 
could endanger our fishing industry of the Atlantic coast and we know that 
the basis of our industry—and perhaps it should not be quite as important in 
Nova Scotia as it is for the other Atlantic provinces—is the cod fishery, and 
when I say not as important to Nova Scotia, I mean because they have a much 
larger variety of deep sea fishing. They catch a larger quantity of haddock and 
flounder and more or less their operations are distributed over a ten or 
twelve month period whereas in the other provinces more so in Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick our cod fishing industry is limited 
to a period of five or six months, 

Now, I would ask the department and the minister to give their serious 
consideration to the possibility of having minimum price guarantee for the 
cod fishermen and here I would go further and suggest that under present 
conditions taking into consideration the cost of fishing gear, the operating 
expenses of the fishermen, the additional cost of fuel, the increased cost of 
fishing boats, fishing vessels, that our cod fishermen cannot carry on effectively 
unless they have a minimum guarantee of three cents a pound and I feel that 
very serious consideration should be given by the department to establishing 
a system which would guarantee our fishermen a price of three cents a pound 
for fresh cod based on the price paid for heads on and gutted. I leave this 
request with the minister but I am convinced that it will be given serious 
consideration. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the remarks made 
by Mr. Robichaud. The fishing industry to a greater extent than almost any 
other industry in Canada with some exceptions, of course, is very dependent 
on export markets. Something like 65 to 70 per cent of our total fish produc- 
tion is exported and about 65 per cent of the total export is to be United States, 
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so, of course, that market is of very special concern and interest to us. We aren 
doing everything possible to maintain our fair share of that market. I think — 


we have succeeeded, at least up until the present time. I have no special fears 
that we wil not be able to continue to do that. 

As far as domestic legislation is concerned in the United States, of course 
we have no control over that. I think Mr. Robichaud introduced the question 
to point out the effect that various subsidies and programs of such a nature 
in foreign countries may have on us and that it makes our position in respect 
of competition that much more difficult. This is certainly a very complex 
problem. 

However, I am happy to say that generally speaking at the present moment 
the fish markets are stronger than they have eee for some time and there is 
an upward trend in prices. 

I am now speaking in generalities. Mr. McArthur, who is chairman 
of the Fisheries Prices Support Board and a member of the department is here. 
He would be in a position to give more detailed information to the committee 
at the present time on price trends over the last period, if the committee would 
wish him to do so. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. McArthur does that I have 
in front of me a report with which the minister is no doubt familiar. It is a 
report in the Toronto Daily Star of February 28 reporting a speech, which 
I think the minister heard, which was made at Charlottetown by the Prime 
Minister. The beginning of the report reads as follows: 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker indicated here last night that the 
government will place a floor price under fish. 


I wonder if the minister is yet in a position to tell us whether or not 
that undertaking would be implemented by the Fisheries Prices Support Board 
this year, and if so when and what the support would be. 


Mr. MacLEan (Queens): I think there are two phases to this question; | 


one is that the legislation itself is under study having in view the possibilities 
of improvements. But I do not think that is the direct question which is asked. 
The question of price support for fish, especially certain types of fish, has been 
receiving very careful study over the last number of months. There was some 
doubt, in the minds of many people, as to what the market would be in this 
marketing year which is coming up. The Fisheries Prices Support Board was 
called into a meeting here which was held in Ottawa in the last couple of days. 
I have not yet had a report from them; when I do I hope to be able to make 
a statement in the house. 

There will be a further meeting of the board in the early days of September 
and on that occasion it will meet in Halifax and in St. John's, Newfoundland. 
They will be on the site, so to speak, where there seems to be the greatest 
doubt as to the possibility of a strong market as far as codfish, in particular, 
is concerned, 


Mr. CARTER: Is the minister speaking of fresh codfish or fresh and salted 
fish as a whole? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Their responsibilities include both. 

I might say, as I think all members of the committee know, especially 
as far as ground fisheries are concerned—and this applies with the greatest 
force to the salt cod industry—the fishermen have been caught in a price cost 
squeeze over the last number of years; prices have remained practically 
constant while costs have gone up continuously. 

However, there are some other factors which should be included when 
considering the fisherman’s position. His position is not as bad as it would be 
if those were the only factors operating. I am not saying his problems are 
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solved by any means; but there are factors which help to some extent to 
relieve the situation. One is salt assistance in the salt cod industry. There is 
an item on that and we will consider it shortly. I do not want to take up any 
more time on it at present than to mention it. 

Another very important factor as far as the economy of the fisherman 
is concerned is that he is now qualified for unemployment insurance. However 
there is still a very great problem in trying to assure that the income of the 
fisherman is being kept at a level which can provide at least a reasonable 
standard of living. This is a very acute problem, especially where the fisheries 
are carried out in the old traditional way which is the only practical way in 
many areas, especially in the out-ports of Newfoundland where there are not 
ready markets for the processing of fish into fillets or where it would not be 
practical to modernize a fleet of draggers for every little cove where there are 
out-ports and where there are people, who are going to live and going to 
earn a living in the old traditional inshore fishing. 

I do not think there is anything more I need say on this at the moment. 
Mr. Clark or Mr. McArthur can give you more detail on the situation as it 
appears at the present time. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Returning to the remarks made by Mr. Robichaud, has 
the attention of the minister been drawn to an article in yesterday’s Financial 
Post captioned “Now Our Fisheries are Threatened’? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): No. I have not seen that yet. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is one observation I would like to make. I do not 
think this is the place to have the political debate which I think will take 
place in the house on this item in relation to the quotation I have just read, 
and as far as I am concerned I am quite prepared, having given the minister 
notice, to debate this matter further in the house. I would not want the minister 
to feel because we let the item pass here in committee, with which I have no 
objection, that that indicates that we are satisfied about this particular question. 


Mr. Crouse: On this whole broad discussion of floor prices, I would 
be the last one to speak against it because I am very interested in the fisheries; 
but, for the benefit of the members of the committee who are not familiar with 
the practices carried out by the fish buyers, I have in front of me some recent, 
and not so recent, trip sheets which show the methods used by buyers in other 
sections of the country in respect of grading. There apparently is a wide range 
in the grading by certain fish buyers when buying fish in respect of the classes 
called No. 1 and those that are called scrod and they have many ways of lower- 
ing the price to the fishermen. 

In speaking of the range in prices, they have not varied in the last ten 
years despite the fact that the fisheries department have carried on extensive 
experiments; they have improved the method of marketing fish and have 
assisted in establishing freezing plants. But none of these improvements have 
found their way back to the basic producer in the form of an increased price 
—not even by one cent per pound. 

For example, in 1947, for large cod laid down at Nova Scotia the fishermen 
were paid 34 cents per pound, and for haddock at that time they received 
for the large haddock 44 cents a pound. To come up to 1957, ten years later, 
large cod had decreased from 34 cents per pound to 34 cents per pound. In 
other words, although the cost of shipping and every item which the fishermen 
must use in conjunction with the fishing has practically doubled—and I think 
that is agreed, from 1947 to 1957—the price of fresh cod went from 33 cents to 
31 cents and the best haddock from 43 cents to a point where now, for 520,000 
pounds of large haddock the dealer pays 5 cents for his first 50 thousand pounds 
and only 4 cents for the balance. Those are the methods the fish buyers use to 
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lower the price. There is no difference in the shipment when you compare the — 


first 50 thousand pounds. 

You may say, well it is not much of a variance; but I submit that if we had 
had 150 thousand pounds of haddock we would have received 5 cents for the 
first 50 thousand pounds and 4 cents for the balance of 100 thousand pounds. 

Then we come to the difference between the price paid in Nova Scotia 
and the price paid in Newfoundland. On May 26, 1958, my own dragger laid 
down a trip of fish at Job Brothers in St. John’s, Newfoundland. They had 
to go in there in distress because of high winds. They received for their codfish 
24 cents per pound in Newfoundland. The haddock were apparently all scrod 
grade, although my captain informs me otherwise, and we received 34 cents 
a pound and under. That is a method they use to secure fish at the lower price. 
They paid 34 cents a pound for haddock, 3 cents a pound for flounder and hake 
at $8 a ton. That was on the 26th. On the 17th they landed at Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, and received 33 cents for cod fish which is an increase of 14 cents within 
a period of 15 days. I give you these figures to show the wide variance between 
prices paid in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Actually, the Newfoundland dealers could pay more for the fish because 
they are blessed with water freight between Newfoundland and Boston and 
New York where they are selling their product. All of us know that water 
freight is the lowest cost freight. Therefore, these prices in Newfoundland 
should be revised, because in Newfoundland fish dealers can land their product 
in Boston cheaper than can the dealers at Lunenburg or Halifax. 

The dealers at Lunenburg and Halifax must pay the refrigeration service 
costs to Bar Harbour and down into Boston. Just how any government will 
cope with this great variation in prices and get the benefits back to the fisher- 
men will be an interesting thing to me as one who has a large interest in the 
basic production of fish. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): This whole question is a very interesting and - 
complex one, and one that has bedevilled governments and business for many 
years. Frankly, I do not know what the answer is, but on the face of it, it | 
does not seem reasonable that when a consumer buys a meal, say in a restau- 
rant, that the waitress that puts it on the table gets more as a tip than the 
primary producer who produces the food in the first place. That is often the 
case, but not always. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: It depends a bit on the customer. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): That is true. It may depend on the waitress to 
some extent as well. But this whole question comes within the purview of the 
investigation that is now being done by the royal commission on price spreads 
in food products, which includes fish. We are hopeful that they may come up 
with some recommendations that may be helpful, as far as guidance to the 
government is concerned, in any feasible action which might be taken. 


Mr. CROUSE: In commenting, Mr. Chairman, on the American assistance, 
which will be of benefit no doubt to the American fishermen, I would like to 
give you a comparison. I gave you the 1957 price. At the time we were receiv- 
ing three-and-a-quarter cents for codfish, the Americans on the same day were 
receiving for their codfish 124 cents a pound. While we were getting four-and- 
a-half cents to five cents, top price, for our haddock, the Americans according 
to this statement, dated November 9, 1957, which is comparative to the figures 
I quoted from the Canadian trip sheets, were receiving from haddock 124 cents 
a pound. The biggest difference seems to be on a fish called—well, in the 
United States they call is lemon sole. We, in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
apparently cannot get a lemon sole. We can catch flounder which is yellow- 
tail or plaice, which are all members of the flounder family, and we receive 
three to three-and-a-quarter cents a pound. 
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While I have the trip sheets here showing flounder at three cents, or sole 
at three cents a pound to Nova Scotia fishermen, on that same day American 
fishermen were receiving for lemon sole 31 cents a pound, which I submit is 
a terrific difference in price. If you ask fish buyers in Nova Scotia why they 
can only pay three cents for flounder, they will say that the return is only 
quarter of the net. 


Mr. RosBicHAupD: I think that those figures which have been quoted should 
be explained further, because we know anyone can get the price of flounder 
or the price of sole on the American market whether it be New York, Chicago, 
Boston or elsewhere. We also must take into consideration that when a dragger 
lands at Cape Cod or Boston, Portland or Gloucester, that a large proportion 
of their fish, especially the fish which have been landed, and which has been 
caught in the last 72 hours, is immediately being processed and put aboard 
trucks and delivered right to the market, which we cannot do from Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Gaspe or at any 
Canadian point. This will also have something to do with the difference in 
price between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scotia processors have the benefit of the fresh fish market, especially 
on account at the year-round operation, and with their proximity to the 
American market. They can handle fresh fish and process it more quickly 
than any Newfoundland dealer could and this has something to do with the 
price. The fish dealer who can dispose of 25, 30 or 50 per cent of his purchase 
on the fresh fish market is at a better advantage than the other dealer who 
has to buy fish, process it, pack it, fillet it, freeze it, put it in storage, and 
finance the whole operation. There is a much larger margin for those fish 
dealers who are in a position to handle fresh fish. 

As far as the price of 30 cents being paid for lemon sole is concerned, 
that might be a very, very small percentage of the catch of that type or 
class of sole—whatever we call it—which might be a special flounder type 
for which they would get that price. Anyone who checks any American review, 
in newspapers, and sees what price is being paid for fillet of sole, which is 
a common trade name for plaice or flounder, will see that the average Amer- 
ican price paid for that variety or that type of fish is far from being 30 
cents a pound. | 


Mr. CARTER: Far be it for me to rush to the defence of Newfoundland 
processors because my interest is in the fishermen; but like Mr. Crouse, I too 
deplore the fact that the benefits that should have accrued from technological 
advances and subsidies and all the other assistance given by the federal gov- 
ernment have never yet found its way down to the fishermen. But, I support 
what Mr. Robichaud has said concerning the invidious comparison which Mr. 
Crouse made between prices in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. I think the 
committee should know that when Mr. Robichaud referred to fresh fish he was 
talking of unfrozen fish as compared with frozen fish. The unfrozen fish, of 
course, does not have the processing cost attached to it and it fetches a much 
higher price in the domestic market, which would allow a much larger margin 
of profit to the fish processor. This would in turn enable him to pay a little 
higher price for the fish he freezes. 

I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if there are any figures available, or 
a breakdown by provinces or by companies, to show us what proportion of the 
catch is sold unfrozen in Nova Scotia. I know in Newfoundland it is a very 
small amount. The only fish sold unfrozen in Newfoundland would amount 
to only a couple of million pounds, which is produced in my own riding. No 
frozen fish is sold down in the Avalon Peninsular or in the eastern part of 
Newfoundland at all. There must be some figures somewhere. I am interested 
in getting the proportion of the catch that is processed and sold as frozen 
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fillets and what proportion is sold without being processed and frozen—sold, 
as we call it, as fresh unfrozen fish. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that we have those 
figures here but they could be made available, I think. 


Mr. CLARK: I think the figures could be obtained. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics does keep figures along these lines showing the frozen and 
unfrozen fish, which in our language is referred to as “fresh and frozen”. The 
only thing I would point out, Mr. Chairman, is that even with the fresh fish, 
or the unfrozen fish, most of it is filleted anyway; so there are some processing 
costs. It is very rarely that a whole fish nowadays is sent to market. So 
that there are processing costs even when the fish is not frozen. 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Clark in a lot of cases, but 
not all cases. When a fresh cod is landed and is being shipped fresh, it is 
filleted and packed in large containers. You do not have individual packages. 
There is quite a difference in cost, when it is being shipped in ice directly to 
Montreal, Toronto, or the American market, which makes quite a difference. 
Far be it from my mind to come to the defence of the New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland dealers, because, at the time Mr. Crouse mentioned that they 
get three-and-a-quarter cents a pound for cod in Lunenburg, our New 
Brunswick fishermen were getting only two-and-three-quarter cents for the 
same quality of fish. The difference there is too great. There is something 
wrong somewhere because there should not be a cent per pound difference 
between what is being paid in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. There is 
definitely a difference, but there should not be that much difference. 


Mr. BRowNnE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I might suggest that this might be 
a good place where a couple of union organizers and collective bargaining 
might be of some value in overcoming this variation in price, instead of the 
individual dealing for himself. It seems to me that the principles of trade 
unionism could be very well utilized in this particular case. 


Mr. CARTER: In my~-personal opinion I do not thing the reason for the 
disparity in price to the fishermen is all to be found on that end of the industry. 
I think that when it comes to marketing you find that there are monopolies 
operating in the fresh fish market just as there are in other industry. I would 
like to know what is being done, if anything, to investigate that. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, the royal commission on price spreads is 
investigating that very problem. Its purpose is to determine why more of 
the consumer’s dollar is not getting through to the primary producer. 


Mr. CarTER: How soon do we expect to hear from this commission? 
Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): I cannot say at the moment. 


Mr. RoBIcHAuUD: On the other hand we should also admit that the difference 
between the price paid to the fishermen and the price the consumer has to pay 
for fish is not excessively high. When you go to any store in Ottawa and buy 
frozen cod fillets in a nice, one-pound package, you pay 28 or 29 cents a pound; 
flounder is in the vicinity of 41 or 42 cents a pound, and haddock fillets, for 
instance, you may have to pay from 36 to 38 cents a pound. And, when that is 
packaged it only represents about 35 per cent of the fish landed—the fresh 
fish landed. The margin may not be as high. But, what I cannot understand 
is, is it the fault of our fish dealers or of someone else that we only get 29 
cents a pound for fillet of cod. Now if we had to pay say 31 cents instead 
of 29 cents, the difference could go to the fishermen, which would solve the 
problem of the fish industry. 


Mr. LEGERE: Further to this spread of price between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, you have been speaking mostly about fresh fish. But I cannot 
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seem to put two and two together and make four on why they cannot pay 
the same price as they do in Nova Scotia for that cod. 


Mr. CaArTER: There is a good explanation; because the people in Nova 
Scotia have the benefit of a special freight rate from the Nova Scotia market 
down to the Cuban market which amounts to around $1.50 or more quintal 
of fish. | 


Mr. Crouse: They have, Mr. Carter, and they have not. Today in Nova 
scotia—to leave the fresh fish industry and go to the salt fish industry— 
these very factors that we are talking about, the low return to the fishermen 
over the years and the fact that none of the benefits of the research has 
found its way back to him, have taken away a large number,—as I said 
before and say again,—of men from the industry. Now this applies to Nova 
Scotia apparently for you stated it is not true in Newfoundland. I can only 
speak in this regard regionally. But today in Nova Scotia 75 per cent of the 
salt codfish that is exported to the British West Indies is first imported or 
bought from Newfoundland. 

The Nova Scotia industry depends for its base product on the green 
or wet codfish of the Newfoundland producers so I would say the Nova Scotia 
salted fish industry is living on borrowed time, they are skating on very thin 
ice today because once Newfoundland decides it is in a position to dry its 
own wet salt codfish and decides they will not sell to Nova Scotia those 
exporters will not have a product to ship to the West Indies. 

They must, before they ship that product, go to Newfoundland and 
purchase it and so the cost of bringing in salt cod in its wet state offsets any 
advantage that they may have in the short freight from Halifax to the British 
‘West Indies. 


‘ Mr. Carrer: Oh no, Mr. Crouse, you evidently have not a clear picture 
of the situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen— 
Mr. CARTER: Might I just say a word. 


The CHAIRMAN: One minute please. I do not think it is appropriate to 
question one another; you should address your questions to the chair. 


Mr. CarTER: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. In reply to what Mr. Crouse 
has said, for the benefit of the committee, the salted fishing processors in 
Newfoundland have to collect fish from all around the coast from the fisheries 
at the Grand Banks continuously all around the coast to Labrador. And it 
costs as much to bring that to the plant on the Grand Banks as it does to 
bring it to Nova Scotia, so the cost of bringing fish to the plant in both cases 
is about the same. 


Mr. Crouse: It may be the same to bring but the Nova Scotia buyer 
has to purchase a schooner and equip it with a crew and go to Newfoundland 
and then return with a cargo, all of which adds to these expensive costs a 
very great deal. ; 


Mr. CARTER: The Newfoundland man has to do that too. 


Mr. Crouse: You mean the Newfoundland fishermen, Mr. Chairman, do 
not bring their fish to the Newfoundland plants? 


Mr. CARTER: Oh no. 
Mr. RosprcHAupD: There are too many outposts. 
Mr. CartTER: That is what I wanted to clear up. 


Mr. Crouse: That might apply in some areas but I would not think it 
would apply in all. 
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Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, in about 90 per cent of the catch, it woul 
apply. / 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 147 carry? 


Mr. WEBSTER: Have Job Brothers got a fleet of schooners or do they have 


to wait for the fleet to come in? 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 147 carry? 


Item agreed to. 


Item 148, any questions? 

148. To provide, subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Governor in Council prescribes, for payment of assistance to producers 
of salted fish on products designated by the Governor in Council, in 
the amount of 50% of the laid down cost of salt used in their production, 
including authority to charge administrative costs to the Vote in these 
Estimates which provides for administrative expenses of the Fisheries 
PrICES OUP DOLT ACE ie skp weet ate eRe UL Soca ies Su aunt aaa nae $600,000. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, on item 148 on behalf of Mr. Stewart he 
would like to know were any amounts expended under this item in New 
Brunswick and if so can the amounts be given by counties? 


Mr. Ciark: Mr. Chairman, we do not have the figures broken down by 
counties. I might give the figures on salt assistance for New Brunswick. The 
latest figure in 1957: there were 41 claims for individual fishermen amounting 
to $1,264.86 and claims from processors in New Brunswick were 120 for an 
amount of $45,055.68. 


Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway): Mr. Chairman, do you have the 
figures there for British Columbia? 


Mr. Cuark: It does not apply to British Columbia, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LecGere: Mr. Chairman, in this salt assistance program I would like 
to know why one cannot receive assistance when he ships his salted fish to 
the United States. Is there some ruling? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the situation in regard to some of the 
products particularly the ones that go to the United States is that on the 
advice of the Department of Trade and Commerce certain products were 
excluded on the ground that there should be no suggestion that products 
entering the United States market are being subsidized and therefore open 
to countervailing duties cr other retaliatory action. 


Mr. CARTER: May I ask why the increase this year is expected in salt fish 
production? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): What was your question again? 


$50,000. . 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is also a supplementary estimate. 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): I will ask Mr. McArthur to fill you in on that. 


Mr. I. S. McArtHuR (Chairman, Fisheries Prices Support Board, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, the increase in the amount is due to the 
fact that this has been increasing by about $50,000 a year since the program 
was started. Since 1953 the price of salt has increased slightly but also the 
use of salt has increased because of greater production, particularly in heavy 
salted fish production. The supplemental is to catch up with the backlog. 
The fund ran out about January and a lot of payments had to be paid out of 
the 1958-59 vote after April 1. And the supplementary estimate is to get 
the vote back to its original form. 


Mr. CARTER: There is an increase this year over the last year ‘of around — 
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Mr. Carter: May I ask one more question? The way this fund is ad- 
ministered now indicates a heavy production of heavy salted fish as compared 
with light salted fish. Is anything being done to offset that? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Carter anticipated my question because I could see 
~ a smile on the face of the deputy minister because I remember trying to get 
Bi _ the benefit of paying 75 per cent of the cost of light salted fish as compared 
i with $50,000 for heavy salted fish in the hope of getting more light salter fish 
a produced. However, I think the department’s view was that it was not 
practical. I wonder if they have changed their mind. 


* Mr. CLARK: It has been considered as a result of representations made 
e) from a number of sources. However, in actual amount the salt involved does 
, not help much in increasing the fishermen’s return. It is still the basic product, 
the fish itself, which I think would be more appropriate for the fishermen to 
, go to increase his return. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): On this question of British Columbia, 
ve Mr. Chairman, I think that there are some very small plants out there which 
do a little of this type of production but there are some salted herrings out 
there I think which have been shipped out in the last few years. Is it applicable 
to them? 


Mr. CLARK: It has not applied to British Columbia. As to the production of 
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s dry salted herring in British Columbia for the past number of years the amount 
si of dry salted herring produced in British Columbia is very, very small. 

: Mr. BRowNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): Do you not think that might help 
& to increase the market if that were available out there? It has started now 
Pi, and I believe there has been some shipped to China in the last year or so and 
‘ it might help to develop that market if we had that assistance. 

: ; Mr. CLarkK: I doubt if the salt assistance would greatly affect the sales of 
- dry salt herring to the oriental market. 

] A Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway): Do you not think the individual 
_ _ packer out there who is packing would be in a comparable position to someone 
' __~—who is packing salted fish on the Atlantic coast and that it should be extended 
i Oy) fo _him.on that basis? 

" Mr. CLARK: One thing, Mr. Chairman, I think should be pointed out is that 
British Columbia salt herring, even the small quantities which are now being 
_ shipped, not to China, but to Hong Kong, are at much a higher sales price 
i than dry salted cod. 

,. The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 148 carry? 

‘ | Item agreed to. 

E, Item 149. 

a Mr. RoBICHAUD: Do you want to take 563? 

5 Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, I suggest we do. That is the supplemental. 
q The CHAIRMAN: Item 563? 

: Item agreed to. 

. Item 149? 


149. To provide for assistance in the construction of vessels of the dragger or long 
liner type, subject to such terms and conditions as may be approved by the Governor 
Saar Hhtd hy ce Re A I hos a felib ae ratetaiey arsed tus bLa ls ried ada) fo ies oaheeR Te T, an4) aildprebala. oa sie Kw obs $350,000 
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Mr. RogicHaup: Mr. Chairman, item 149 is also an important item in so 
far as the fishermen on the Atlantic coast are concerned. The system of 
subsidy was established 12 or 13 years ago as it had a lot to do in modernizing 
our fishing fleet on the Atlantic coast. I think this program has reached a 
point now where there should be some substantial changes made. 
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In 1946, for example, a 55 or 60 foot dragger could be built for $23,000. : 
In 1953 the cost had gone up to $39,000. In 1955 it cost $46,000 and in 1957, 
although the boats were extended by four or five feet, the cost had gone up to 
$53,000 in New Brunswick and up to $65,000 in Nova Scotia. 

Now, during the same period in 1946 to 1948 the subsidy of $165 per 
gross ton amounted to about 25 per cent of the vessel. In 1955 this cost was 
down to 18 per cent and in 1957 it only represented from 14 to 16 per cent of 
the cost. 

As those figures which I have just quoted will show, the price for construc- 
tion of a dragger equipped with modern equipment has practically doubled 
in the last ten or twelve years. 

The same subsidy of $165 had also applied to the construction of long 
liners, certain types of long liners built under that plan. Now, in 1956 the 
subsidy, we will see by these figures that the picture is a little different. 
In 1950 the subsidy amounted to about 25 per cent of a cost of a long liner, 
in 1952 it went up to 30 per cent of the cost and in 1955 in the province of 
Quebec, for example, it represented 23 per cent, while in New Brunswick it 
was only 20 per cent. In New Brunswick for the same year 1955 it was 23 
per cent, which will show that the cost of long liners has not gone up in propor- 
tion with that of draggers and in view of the use which has been made of this 
program and as it only represents, I would say, a small amount per year even 
this figure of $350,000 I doubt—and I would like Mr. Clark to give us a list 
of the subsidies for the last three or four years—I doubt if it has ever reached 
this amount and in view of what I have just mentioned I would ask the 
minister and the government to give very serious consideration to increasing 
the subsidy to $265 per gross ton instead of $165 and by doing this we will 
maintain the proportion we had when the program was instituted in 1946 
and 1948 and I would certainly place that with the department for their 
consideration. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Thank you, Mr. Robichaud. I might say that 
this is not quite the first time that similar representations have been made 
to the department. It is receiving serious consideration and the facts of the 
matter are that costs of construction are going up and have been going up 
very rapidly. 

The main problem, of course, is one of cost. It is pretty well purely a 
financial question as to how much money a government is justified in sub- 
sidizing a particular type of operation in one part of the country because 
there have been not only demands for an increased rate but demands for a 
much wider application and demands for an increase in the range of equip- 
ment and if one were to satisfy all these demands it would increase the whole 
cost several times. But nevertheless I do appreciate the very sound point 
that has been made in this regard. 


Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, apropos of what has.been said, there are 
many mixed feelings on this matter of increased subsidy and in discussing 
the item with some of the fish buyers they have raised the point that if we in 
Canada increase subsidies we must still sell 70 per cent of our catch to the 
United States and there will be a hue and cry raised to increase the tariff 
on our fish which are sold in the United States. 

We already heard read by Mr. Robichaud a statement of which I have 
a copy here of action which is contemplated in Washington at the present 
time to provide a $43 million program and if we increase our subsidy we will 
get the American fishermen going to their government asking for a further 
increase and it is the case of which government has the most money and 
finally instead of the fisheries being the home of the fisherman it will be up 
here in the hands of the government. 
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I was wondering if the first thought mentioned by Mr. Robichaud would 
have been a better one if there was some way to add that extra one cent. You 
must realize on the poundage landed at that price if they could get one cent 
a pound more on their catch, there would be no need of any subsidy, not even 
the $165. 


Mr. RopicHauD: They might be satisfied with half a cent. 


Mr. Crouse: Well, the catch of a dragger for the benefit of the members 
of the committee will run between 44 million and 5 million pounds of fish 
in one year and if the dragger is landing 5 million pounds of fish at one cent 
a pound, it means a gross of $50,000 of which 40 per cent approximately 
would remain in the hands of the company or group of fishermen who own 
the ship and 40 per cent of $50,000 is quite a tidy sum of money even after 
the Department of National Revenue is satisfied. 


Mr. CARTER: I thought that one cent was going to be passed on to the 
fishermen. 


Mr. Crouse: Well, Mr. Carter, you know that the bulk of the boats in 
your area and I think in Nova Scotia are today owned by the fishermen and 
groups of fishermen and they are fishing as share men and therefore regardless 
of the method used if the price increased they are at least sure of half of that 
providing a good proportion of them own their own boats or are in a group 
which own their own boat. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: As a west coaster— and this may be a naive question— 
what was the justification to start with of the original subsidy of $165 and 
what, for instance, was the objective? We keep talking of the trawlers and 
draggers employed and I would be interested in knowing the number of 
trawlers and draggers employed, the number of crews employed and the total 
average catch per year and in doing that, I wonder if I could get any informa- 
tion on what the cod catch per year would be for the last ten years upon any 
basis so that on the over-all picture I can ascertain whether with the tech- 
nological advances we are making whether the productivity per man and the 
number of fish caught has increased. In view of the subsidy being granted 
is any consideration being given to the question of whether or not we have 
perhaps too many fishermen in the fishing business? Also in connection with 
the cod catch, when they are looking at this over-all problem of the prices 
in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, that is the differentiation, 
I am wondering whether or not that could be attributed to the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand and perhaps more boats are landed in Newfoundland 
than in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In other words, the buyers had a 
greater selection and could demand a lower price. I would be interested in 
comparative statistics of landings in Newfoundland as compared to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. This is a west coaster’s attitude to the east coaster’s 
problem. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have all the 
figures here. They could be obtained. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: Basically, what is the justification for the subsidy? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): This is a program which got started during 
World War II in order to increase the production of food at that time. It was 
brought into being under the War Measures Act, and the program is an 
endeavour to modernize the east coast fleet. 

As you well know, the traditional fisheries on the two coasts are quite 
different; not perhaps as different now as a few years ago. On the east coast 
the fishery for the most part, as far as codfish is concerned, is carried on in the 
tradition of centuries: inshore fishermen using hand lines and very little 
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capital equipment. This program was introduced as a stimulus to modernize Ns 


the methods of fishing, especially for ground fish on the east coast, to make — 
it more possible for individual fishermen or groups of fishermen to acquire ~ 


the capital investment necessary to use larger and more efficient units and 
to produce fish at a lower cost with the greatest return to themselves. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: But is there no consideration given as to the number of 
fishermen involved? I think the trend, as predicted by the Gordon report, will 
be that the number of fishermen involved in the fishing industry, over the 25- 
year period, would tend to decline. I am wondering whether that has been 
considered at all by the government. In other words, if you are holding out 
the bait, shall we say, of subsidies all you are succeeding in doing is continuing 
to keep fishermen in the fishing business where the catch is increasing per 
boat and the prices apparently are going down. Has that fact been considered 
or is it just a case of where if anybody wants to get into the fishing business 
they go ahead? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): This is one of the basic problems. In a situation 
to help someone who has always been in the fishing industry and is anxious | 
to have, and capable of having, higher production and therefore a greater 
return to himself and a better standard of living, you may also encourage 
other people in the industry who are less efficient and in the end you only 
change the boundary and still have a fringe element. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: It appears that this type of subsidy would tend to per- 
petuate the difficulties. I am wondering whether or not the department is 
giving any consideration to the long-term effect? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Yes; very much so. 


Mr. RogpicHAupD: I think it should also be taken into consideration that 
even with the subsidy an individual fisherman has to build or purchase a boat 
which costs $60 thousand and there are also other factors which are important. 
Even with the subsidy they have to get money through the local fishermen’s 
loan boards and those boards keep a very good control over these loans. The 
fisherman has to qualify for. the loan and he must have enough himself for 
the initial deposit. So, I think from the angle of having too many boats and 
the angle of retaining the balance which is required in the fishing industry, 
IT do not think in the too near future we will reach that point for the reasons 
which I have just mentioned. 


Mr. DrySspALE: Is there any group which is interested in the figures and 
the matter of whether or not there are too many fishermen in the business? 

Mr. RospicHAuD: I think that also can be answered. We have been able to 
dispose of our catch year after year. When this program was instituted it was 
during the war and after the war it has been continued for the very reason 
that our fishermen in most of the areas on the Atlantic coast had outmoded 
fishing gear—they used the same type of equipment as their forefathers had 
used—and if we did not modernize our fleet we would not be able to compete 
in the world markets. 

While perhaps 75 per cent of our fish today is in the fresh, frozen or 
filleted state, the reverse was the case about fifteen years ago when it was 
practically all going out in salt. There was a limit in the market, but we have 
not reached by far the limit of the market for fresh and frozen fish. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Before I say what I intended to say, I would like to 
make an observation in respect of what Mr. Drysdale said. It is quite true 
that up until last summer there was a diminution in the number of people 
engaged in fishing because up to that time there were, for many people, more 
attractive opportunities elsewhere. But, since the middle of last year, there 
has been a trend back into the fisheries and I would think this would be a 
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rather poor time to do anything which would discourage people staying in 
the fisheries until such a time as there is alternaive employment elsewhere. 


My main point is this: the Minister of Fisheries in Newfoundland, I under- 
stand, made certain representations to the department concerning certain other 
types of vessels which are perhaps as urgently needed as those now receiving 
a subsidy. I just wanted to say that I feel he has given very careful consider- 
ation to this problem and I would like to support his representations. 


Mr. Crouse: Again, on behalf of Mr. Stewart, I would like to ask how many 
long liner type draggers are now based in New Brunswick? Also what is the 
number by counties or ports of registry, and the number built in Charlotte 
county, by whom, the contribution of the provincial government, the contribu- 
tion by the federal government, and the total cost of the draggers. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): We do not have these detailed figures, 


Mr. Crouse: In the interest of the committee could these questions be 
tabled and the answers put into the record? 


Agreed to. 


Mr. CLARK: So far’ as we .can answer them: 


Mr. Crouse: The second question has to do with item 150: how many bait 
freezing and storage facilities in the province of New Brunswick were built 
under this item; where are these plants located; what was the total cost to 
date of the plant at Beaver Harbour, Charlotte county, New Brunswick: how 
much was contributed by the federal government; how much by the provincial 
government of New Brunswick; how much by Connors Brothers, Limited? 

Item 149 agreed to. 


Item 150. To provide for assistance in the construction of bait freezing and storage 
facilities, subject to the regulations established by the Governor in Council ........ $30,000 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: What is this item about, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): This is an item under which grants are paid to 
certain fish plants on the condition that they supply certain accommodation 
for bait and on the condition that they are willing to provide this bait to fisher- 
men concerned. They have certain requirements to meet, over a period, before 
their commitments are discharged. 

Mr. CARTER: Could there be some way developed which would expedite 
payments of these grants? A fish producer who might wish to take advantage 
of this grant would need to know what are the specifications and so forth 
before he starts to build the plant at all in order to incorporate them into his 
plant. I understand at the present time he cannot get this worked out soon 


enough to start and therefore he starts without it. After he gets it done he then 


tries to meet the specifications to the satisfaction of the inspector who inspects 
it and it may be a period of two years before this is accomplished. It seems to 
me that something should be done to expedite payments under this grant. 


Item agreed to. 


Supplementary item 562 


To provide for a contribution towards the cost of a building for the Nova Scotia 
Fisheries Exhibition, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, in accordance with an agreement entered 
into by the Minister of Fisheries, with the approval of the Governor in Council, the total 
cost to be borne in equal shares by the Government of Canada and the Nova Scotia 
Fisheries Exhibition, Association) (REVOtE) hsi\c 22 sistatela sells ties ei ajorete c sraita ose}, ella wie Sevellele )bia! wie $19,481 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am very much in favour of this item. 
Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall I report the items back to the house? 


Agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank the hon. Minister of Fisheries, the deputy 
minister, the officials from the department and all other witnesses who were 
kind enough to answer the very interesting questions which were put to them 
by the members of the committee. 

I also wish to thank the members of the committee for their cooperation 
and I wish to inform you that these sittings which I have had here with you 
have allowed me to acquire an experience which I am sure will prove useful 
to me in the future. 


Thank you all again. 
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APPENDIX I 


On Item 149. (Reply to Mr. Stewart) 


1. How many long-liner type draggers are now based in New Brunswick? 
The number of vessels assisted under this Vote and now based in 
New Brunswick to March 31st, 1958:— 
Draggers 68 
Long-liners nil, 


2. The number of counties and ports of registry? 
Counties—2 (Gloucester and Charlotte). 
Ports of Registry—2 (St. Andrews and Bathurst). 


3. The number built in Charlotte County? 
Four vessels. 
(a) By whom? 
Connors Brothers Limited, Black’s Harbour, N.B.—3 vessels. 
G. E. Richardson & Sons, Richardson, N.B. —1l vessel. 
(b) The contribution of the Provincial Government? 
Information not available. 
(c) The contribution by the Federal Government? 
$28,193.55 
(d) The total cost of said Draggers? 
Information not available. 


On Item 150. 
1. (a) How many bait freezing and/or storage facilities in the Province 
of New Brunswick were built under this item? 
None. 
(b) Where are these plants located? 
Answered by 1 (a). 

(c) What was the total cost to date of the plant at Beaver Harbour, 
Charlotte County, N.B.? 

Information not available. 

(d) How much was contributed by the Federal Government? 
$81,920.43 under the Cold Storage Act administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(e) How much by the Provincial Government of New Brunswick? 

Information not available. 

(f) How much by Connors Brothers Limited? 

Information not available. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 
TUESDAY, February 10, 1959. 


Rosolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Marine and Fisheries: 


Messrs. 

4 Anderson, Grenier, Michaud, 

& Batten, Howard, Morris, 

- Bourget, Keays, Murphy, 

Ms Browne (Vancouver- Legere, Noble, 

iS Kingsway), Macdonald (Kings), O’Leary, 
Carter, MacLellan, Phillips, 
Crouse, Matthews, Pickersgill, 
Danforth, McGrath, Robichaud, 
Drysdale, McLennan, Speakman, 
English, McPhillips, Stefanson, 
Gillet, McQuillan, Stewart, 
Granger, McWilliam, Tucker—35. 


(Quorum 10) 
Monpay, February 9, 1959. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 
into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House, and to 
report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power 
to send for persons, papers and records. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be em- 
powered to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English and 200 copies in 
French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 
66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


TUESDAY, March 10, 1959. 
Ordered,—That items numbered 127 to 145 inclusive, as listed in the Main 
Estimates for the year ending March 31, 1960, relating to the Department of 
Fisheries, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and be referred to 
the Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries, saving always the powers 
of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 
Attest 


ri LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 
The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries has the honour to present 
the following as its 
FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 750 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROLAND ENGLISH, 


Chairman. 
(Concurred in same day) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met at 10.00 a.m. this 
day. 


Members present: Messrs. Batten, Bourget, Browne (Vancouver-Kings- 
way), Carter, Crouse, English, Howard, MacLellan, McGrath, McPhillips, 
McWilliam, Michaud, Morris, Noble, O’Leary, Pickersgill, Speakman and 
Stewart—(18). 

Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), moved, seconded by Mr. Speakman, 
that Mr. Roland English be the Chairman of the Committee. 

There being no further nominations, Mr. English was declared duly elected 
Chairman; he took the Chair and thanked the Committee for the honour con- 
ferred on him. | 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. Noble, Mr. A. DeB. McPhillips 
was elected Vice-Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Pickersgill, seconded by Mr. Speakman. 


Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure comprised 
of the Chairman and Messrs. Legere, Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), Robi- 
chaud and Howard, be appointed. 


Agreed,—That the Committee seek power from the House to print from 
day to day 750 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. 


Agreed,—That the Committee hold its sittings on Mondays and Fridays, 
as far as possible. 


The Chairman announced that he would consult with the Steering Com- 
mittee respecting the time of the next meeting of the Committee. 


At 10.15 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


FRIDAY, March 20, 1959 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9:30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne (Vancouver-Kings- 
way), Crouse, English, Granger, Howard, Keays, Legere, McLennan, Mc- 
William, Michaud, O’Leary, Robichaud, Speakman, Stewart and Tucker. (17) 


In attendance—From the Department of Fisheries: Honourable J. Angus 
MacLean, Minister; Mr. Lowell A. S. Allen, Executive Assistant. Messrs. G. R. 
€lark, Deputy. Minister; S.°V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister, Dr. W. M, 
Sprules, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, 
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Fisheries Research Board; Mr. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Service; Dr. 
A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service; Messrs. H.V. 


Dempsey, Director, Inspection and Consumer Service; I. S. McArthur, Chair- 
man, Fisheries Prices Support Board; W. C.- MacKenzie, Director, Economics 
Service; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; T. H. Turner, 
Director, Information and Educational Service; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, 
Conservation and Development Service; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; 
J. A. Albert, Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; W. R. Hourston, Chief, 
Fish Culture Development Branch; R. Hart and W. Snaith, Industrial Develop- 
ment Service; L. Morin, Fisheries Research Board; and Mr. O. C. Young, 
Assistant Chairman, Fisheries Research Board. 


The Clerk read the Orders of Reference dated February 9, 10 and 17, 
and March 10, 1959. (See printed evidence No. 1) 

The Chairman presented the First Report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda 
and Procedure. (See to-day’s evidence) 

He then reported verbally on a meeting of Chairmen of Committees which 
he attended. 

After a brief discussion on time of future meetings, recommendations 
1, 2, 4 and 5 of the Sub-Committee’s Report were agreed to and recommenda- 
tions contained therein was referred back to the Sub-Committee for further 
consideration. 


The Committee commenced its study of the Main Estimates of the De- 
partment of Fisheries. 


Items 127 to 130—General Services—were called. 
The Chairman introduced the Honourable J. Angus MacLean, Minister 
of Fisheries. 


The Minister made a statement on the work of his Department and its 
Estimates generally for 1960. He answered questions and commented on the 
subjects raised. 

Mr. G. R. Clark, Deputy Minister, assisted the Minister. 

Mr. Howard referred to the practice followed in the printing of Details 
of Services portion of the Annual Blue Book of Estimates, wherein do not 
appear the individual votes numbers for each item. He suggested that the 
Minister confer with the Minister of Finance with a view to the votes numbers 
being printed in that portion as they are in the first portion of the said Book. 

Items 127, 128, 129 and 130 were carried. . 


At 11.00 o’clock, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, March 20, 1959. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Will you come to order, 
please. This being our first regular meeting, I must say that I am pleased 
to see you all back in this committee. I express the hope that our delibera- 
tions will be as cordial, interesting and beneficial as they were last year, 
and also that the Minister of Fisheries will consider all your suggestions 
favourably. 

I will now ask the clerk to read the order of reference. 


The CierK: Tuesday, February 10, 1959, resolved—That the following 
members do compose the standing committee on marine and fisheries. And 
there follows the membership. 

Monday, February 9, ordered,—That the said committee be empowered 
to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred 
to it by the house, and to report from time to time its observations and 
opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 

Tuesday, February 17, ordered—That the standing committee on marine 
and fisheries be empowered to print, from day to day 750 copies in English 
and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence, and 
that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 

Tuesday, March 10, ordered—That items numbered 127 to 145 inclusive, 
as listed in the main estimates for the year ending March 31, 1960, relating 
to the Department of Fisheries, be withdrawn from the committee of supply 
and be referred to the standing committee on marine and fisheries, saving 
always the powers of the committee of supply in relation to the voting of 
public moneys. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to a resolution passed at the organization meet- 
ing, I have designated Messrs. Browne, Legere, Robichaud and Howard to 
act on the steering committee. 

I will now ask the clerk to read the first report. 

The CLERK: First report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 

Your subcommittee met on Friday, March 13, 1959. All members were 
present. 


Your subcommittee recommends 

1. That a meeting of the main committee be held on Friday, March 20, 
at 9.30 a.m. as suggested by Mr. Robichaud. 

2. That the minister be invited to attend this meeting after which the 
committee adjourn until after the Easter recess. 

3. That the chairman confer with other chairmen to arrange the time and 
days for future meetings, possibly from 9 to 11 in the morning. 

4. That the committee consider the estimates referred in groups with 
power to refer to any item in any group. 

5. That the suggestion of Mr. Howard, relating to a preliminary report 
on fiood control and hydro-electric power in the Fraser river basin in par- 
ticular with respect to fisheries be deferred. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have conferred with the other chairmen 
and I wish to report that our committee may hold meetings on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, if it is your wish. Are these reports agreed to? 
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Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, before it is agreed I would like to raise 
one point. You mentioned that you have contacted the chairmen of the other 
committees. 

I happen to be on the mines, forests and waters committee and this morn- 
ing that committee is sitting at 9.30, the same time as this one. Also, we 
are normally sitting on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the morning. So both 
committees are likely to be sitting on the same days at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. RopicHaup: It is confusing. 


The CHAIRMAN: That has been decided at the meeting with other chairmen. 
It seems there has been a little mix-up. 

Mr. RopicuHaup: Taking this morning as an example, I will be here for 
a little while but I have to go to the mines, forests and waters committee 
-around 10 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will refer back this difficulty to the steering committee. 


Mr. O'LEARY: What about the time, Mr. Chairman? Was it 9 o’clock 
that you were recommending? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The steering committee recommended 9 o’clock, 
having two-hour sittings. But we will refer this to the steering committee. 
Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: As we did last year, we will study the estimates of 
fisheries, by groups. We will start with the first group, general services. 
That consists of numbers 127 to 130 inclusive. 

It is again my privilege to welcome the Minister of Fisheries, who will 
make a statement on his department and his estimates for the year ending 
March 31, 1960. The Hon. Mr. MacLean. 


Hon. J. ANGus MAcLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity 
to give evidence before your committee and to be welcomed back by pretty 
well the same membership, I think, as studied the estimates of this depart- 
ment only a few months ago. As was the case last year, the senior officials 
of the department are present and available. I introduced them to you last 
year. I do not think it is necessary to introduce them again, because I think 
you have all met each other now. I might say that. for our part, speaking 
not only on behalf of myself, but all my officials generally, it is pleasant to 
have a committee the members of which are, I think without exception, 
definitely interested in the industry and familiar with at least some segments 
of it in every case. ; 


It is not my intention to try to give a comprehensive all-inclusive review 
of the activities of the industry and the department, because that would be 
too large an undertaking and, anyway, I think it is more proper that specialized 
things should be dealt with under the specific estimates which refer to any 
particular line of endeavour which my department carries on. It is only a few 
months since the estimates of this department were carefully reviewed by this 
committee, and therefore in my remarks this morning it is not my intention to 
review any general things which are more or less routine and which are now 
common knowledge to all of you. I do not want to imply by that—and I hope 
that no one will feel that I am implying any such thing—that there will be 
any attempt on our part to withhold information from the committee. We are 
here to give you frank and complete answers on any questions which are 
in order and which you may see fit to raise on any and all subjects for which 
the department is responsible. 
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We hope to be able to answer your questions fully and completely. How- 
ever, as a starting point I think it might be interesting to the committee if I 
made a brief review of the industry and the departmental operations over the 
past year as background to the detailed discussion of individual items in the 
estimates. 

I would like to say a word or two about the general economy of the 
industry at the present time. For a comparison, it occured to me that the 
change from five years ago might prove even more interesting than com- 
parisons of 1958 with 1957. I might say in this regard that I do this because 
I think it will give a more accurate picture of the general trend as far as the 
industry is concerned. 

I do not want to spend a great deal of time giving you vuluminous 
statistics on the various years, but I might just say that within the industry 
there has been a general trend of expansion in I think practically all phases 
of it. This is not to say that there are not from year to year temporary 
downward movements, perhaps in some segment or other of the industry. 
But in a general way it is expanding and becoming more important in our 
economy generally. 

Total landings of fish from the sea fishery amounted to 1.73 billion pounds 
in 1953, while in 1958, despite a very much reduced catch in Newfoundland, 
the total catch reached 1.85 billion pounds, an increase over the last five years 
of about 100 million pounds. 

The value figures are even more striking—the total having increased 
from $76.3 million to $101.6 million—an increase of over 30 per cent in the 
five year period. A very big factor, of course, in this comparison was the 
increase in British Columbia resulting from the exceptionally large runs of 
sockeye salmon to the Fraser river. However, in the four Atlantic provinces, 
excluding Newfoundland, landed values were $6.6 million higher in 1958 than 
in 1953. This means a gain of over 20 per cent. The increase in this area 
is a clear indication of the increased interest in the fisheries of the maritime 
region and Quebec. 

Here the introduction of more efficient fishing craft is really having an 
effect. In my own province of Prince Edward Island there has been an 
increase over the five-year period from $2.8 million to $3.7 million. This is a 
direct reflection of the development of a completely new offshore fishing fleet 
operating in the case of Prince Edward Island out of Souris. 

In Newfoundland, as I have indicated, 1958 was a disappointing year 
with landed values down to $11.4 million as compared to $12 millicn in 1953 
and $13.6 million in 1957. So you will see that from 1957 to 1958 there was 
a drop in landed value in Newfoundland of a little over $1 million, roughly 
10 per cent. Nevertheless the trend over the years is upward in Newfound- 
land and the 1958 figures were not typical. In Newfoundland, as elsewhere 
in the Atlantic area, the fleet is being improved and the frozen fish branch 
of the industry continues to enjoy an expanding market. 

From a market point of view we are now entering a new production 
year; inventories are low and there is keen demand for all our major fishery 
products. Reports reaching the department on prices being paid during the 
winter fishing season indicate that new records have been established. Prices 
will no doubt settle down when the major production season open in this 
year, but the 1959 picture looks very promising indeed. 

Last year before this committee I reviewed briefly the responsibilities 
of the Department of Fisheries and the fisheries research board and gave 
some detail of the work of the various services within the department. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to repeat what I said last year, but I might mention a 
few of the highlights of the past year. 
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A major item of interest was the launching last fall of our new ocean 
research vessel, the “C.G.S. A.T. Cameron’. This fine vessel is now in service 
operating out of St. John’s, Newfoundland and St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 
Our research staff are very well pleased with its performance and a stepped-up 
program of offshore research has now become possible. 


A year ago I, and also several members of this committee, mentioned our 
concern over quality. In September I was able to announce that the depart- 
ment would soon be in a position to offer on a national basis, inspection of 
fresh and frozen fish and of fish processing plants. After April 1 such inspec- 
tion will be available on a voluntary basis at the request of any processor. 
Before departmental inspection will be given to these fish products, however, 
the processing plant itself must meet specific requirements in respect of con- 
struction, sanitation, operation and equipment. When the plant has been 
approved by the department under established standards, the various fish 
products will be eligible for inspection. Inspected frozen fish products. will 
carry the designation “Canada Inspected”. Fresh fish products may be marked 
with the words ‘“‘Processed under Government Supervision”. Both the depart- 
ment and the fishing industry are confident of a favourable consumer response 
to this step to make available in retail stores both fresh and frozen fish prod- 
ucts prepared under rigid sanitary requirements and which possess all factors 
of high quality now demanded by consumers. 


A number of new projects have been started by our industrial develop- 
ment service. One of the most interesting of these has been the trials carried 
out with electrical fishing gear on the Atlantic coast. The extremely unfavour- 
able weather conditions during the fall herring season limited our activities 
in this connection but sufficient has been learned to indicate real possibilities 
and to justify further investigation during the current year. 


Last year the operations of the departmental bait service in Newfound- 
land were discussed in detail. At that time I referred to certain improvements 
we were introducing, including the establishment of four small holding units 
on an experimental basis, the purchase of two refrigerated trucks and expansion 
of our facilities at Bonavista and Long Harbour. The year 1958 proved to be 
not only a year of low cod catches, but squid bait was almost unattainable for 
the second year in a row. Supplies of herring and mackerel were secured 
in Nova Scotia, and later squid was brought from Norway both by private trade 
and our own service. Last fall the herring fishery was a failure in Bay of 
Islands, making it impossible for us to refill our storages to the extent we had 
planned. We still have some stocks of both squid and herring but we are now 
making arrangements to secure additional quantities from the maritime prov- 
inces to ensure adequate supplies until the spring herring appear off New- 
foundland. The four holding units have worked out very well and we are 
providing for seven additional units in the current estimates. Very severe 
winter weather has delayed construction of the new Bonavista depot but 
we are assured that it will be ready for the 1959 season. 


Another activity in Newfoundland arising out of the serious loss of income 
to fishermen, particularly on the northeast coast, was the program announced 
last October to construct community stages in 20 fishing settlements. Com- 
munity stages have been recommended for many years as a means of achieving 
a degree of centralization in small communities where heretofore each fishing 
crew has maintained its own wharf and fish processing facilities for making 
salted fish. These individual facilities were not only costly to maintain but 
frequently were inadequate and unsanitary. This resulted in a wide variation 
in quality of product and often much lower quality than was desired. The 
present program was designed to provide. work and wages to fishermen as 


well as to provide a facility of lasting benefit. A special training program was 
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developed and held at Valleyfield with two fishermen attending from each of 
the twenty settlements. We have been most encouraged by the enthusiasm 
shown by these fishermen. Again, however, the unusually severe winter has 
hampered this work. 

In the maritime provinces a wide range of activities, including the long- 
term program of protection and conservation, have occupied the attention of 
the department and the research board. A new offshore patrol vessel is now 
under construction to replace the Cygnus. This new 153-foot vessel should be 
of major assistance in the protection field. 

Problems associated with conservation of the Atlantic salmon, particularly 
those arising out of the program to control the spruce budworm, have been 
serious over the past several years. However, the budworm. infestation has 
apparently collapsed and spraying will not be necessary this year. Our problem 
now is one of rehabilitation of the salmon runs. In the Saint John river we 
have had our difficulties at Beechwood but despite abnormally high water 
in 1958 we were able to get the salmon run through. Investigations related 
to the Passamaquoddy power project has been carried forward by the depart- 
ment and the fisheries research board, and a report will be completed this year. 

In British Columbia and the Yukon we have been concerned with the con- 
tinuing problem of overcoming the effects of industrial developments on the 
major salmon runs. I might say in this connection, in a general way, that one 
of the problems of conservation is of course the impact of civilization and in- 
dustrialization on the environment in which fish live. There are very severe 
changes which follow industrialization and settlement in a natural habitat 
which may not be apparent to the casual observer, but which the fish are 
very much aware of. I am referring to such things as changes in the fluctua- 
tion of run-off, water temperatures and many other things along this line 
of which the casual observer is not aware. These things include siltation of 
spawning beds and the reduction of the sunlight in water by siltation, and 
contamination and suspension of fine material in the streams, which cuts off 
the sunlight and reduces the growth of micro-organisms in the streams, on 
which the fish feed, especially in the early stages of their growth. 

You will note in the estimates a substantial item for the rehabilitation of 
one major producing stream, the Qualicum river an Vancouver Island. Here, 
for the first time we plan to apply all accumulated knowledge in a con- 
centrated effort to restore and increase the salmon populations in a river 
where at one time they were of major significance. 

As I have indicated, it was not my intention to go into a great deal of 
detail at this stage, and perhaps I have already said sufficient by way of 
background for us to proceed with the details of the estimates for 1959 and 
1960. 

I might say, however, before I conclude, that generally speaking there has 
not been any great change in the total amount of the estimates for this 
department for the coming fiscal year as compared with the current fiscal year. 
As a matter of fact, there has been a slight reduction in the total amount. 
This, of course, is due to savings here and there and also reflects the termina- 
tion in one or two cases of large capital programs which were completed last 
year. 

That is not to say that we have not many capital programs proposed for 
next year as well. But I think in the aggregate they are not quite so large. 

Gentlemen, I think that is all I need say at the moment; but we will, as I 
have said already, try to answer your questions, completely and fully on all 
the items in the estimates. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. If anyone has a question to ask 
before we come to the first item, I am sure the minister will have no objection 
to answering. 
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Mr. Crouse: Mr. Chairman, there is just one question that arises out of 
the remarks made by the minister, where he stated that prices will no doubt 
settle down as the season progresses. Reserve stocks are very low, the demand 
has increased considerably and the American market is capable of taking 
larger quantities of our exports. This last fact is realized because their prices 
are now in many instances double what we are getting in Canada. As a 
matter of fact, on some species they are getting seven times as much as 
Canadian fishermen. I refer to hake in that instance. 

Why would the minister state that as this season progresses the prices to 
our Canadian fishermen would be lower, under the present basis. 

Hon. Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Perhaps I did not make myself completely 
clear. I did say that the 1959 picture looks very promising indeed, and that 
is a fact. I am quite sure that the general trend will be upwards, and I think 
it will be steeply upwards. That is perhaps a loose term, which I should not 
use; but it will be up considerably anyway, because of the fact that stocks 
are low and there is an increasing demand. 

My reference to a settling off of prices in some instances referred to the 
fact that over the last short period there has been an almost astronomical 


increase in some particular prices. They have fluctuated very widely. They 


have gone up very rapidly for short periods of time. ; 

All I meant by saying that they will settle down is that some of these 
prices are prices that I do not think it would be fair to expect might continue 
through the full production year at the level they have reached in recent 
weeks. But, as I have said, indications are for a general trend of increase, a 
very considerable one. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I would first like to thank the minister 
for his statement on the condition of the fishing industry in general and on 
the main activities of the department during the present fiscal year. J am sure 
every member of this committee was pleased to hear that the prospects were 
very promising for the year 1959. 

As the minister has said, most of us, or practically all of us, have special 
interests in the fishing industry as we are closely related to this industry in our 
respective constituencies. We all know our fishermen need better prices for 
their products. Their costs of gear and equipment are increasing every year. 
If we take as an example one of the basic species in the Atlantic provinces, 
namely cod, and realize that our fishermen are being paid somewhat less than 
they were receiving, say, 10 years ago for their catch—or, I will say, during 
the war years—we can visualize how important it is that they receive better 
prices for their catch. 

In 1958 the price paid for cod, on the average, was about half a cent 
to three quarters of a cent more than the previous year, and even at that 
price it was difficult for the fishermen to make any profit because of their 
heavy expenses and, in many communities, because of a decrease in catch. 

We are also pleased to hear that as from April 1 the department will be 
able to put into effect, on a voluntary basis, the inspection of fresh and frozen 
fish. We understand how difficult it has been for the department to get into 
this field of inspection. It required extensive training for the inspectors 
who would be engaged in this particular work. I am sure that the general 
public, not only the Canadian consumer, but the export market, which for this 
particular type of product is mainly the United States, will welcome this 
inspection. 

I will have some specific questions to ask as we reach different items, but 
I think those are the main remarks I wish to make at this time. 


The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 
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Mr. GRANGER: Mr. Chairman, I too would like to say a word of appreciation 
to the minister for the fine report he has just given. 

I was particularly interested in noticing that further steps were being taken 
to look after the bait situation in Newfoundland because, as the minister is 
aware, last year the very poor fishery was greatly aggravated by the scarcity of 
bait. I am sure all the fishermen of Newfoundland will hear this news with a 
great degree of pleasure. 


There is just one question I would like to ask. I understand that fish 
prices generally have improved. I have been told that in the fresh fish business 
the market prices are considerably better than they were. Is it fair to assume 
that we might expect that these improved prices will result in a better income 
to fishermen? | 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes, I think it is fair to assume that. Actually, 
I think that is a fact. But, of course, in Mr. Granger’s province of 
Newfoundland there are, as everybody knows, a great many communities 
which are entirely dependent on salt cod production. I think everyone is 
also aware that this is a product which goes to, generally speaking, a low-income 
market. The problems in connection with getting a reasonable return, a 
satisfactory return to the fishermen who are engaged exclusively in the pro- 
duction of dried salt cod, is even a bigger problem than getting a reasonable 
return to the fishermen whose production goes partly into fillets or some other 
type of fish product. 

However, this is a matter of which the government is very much aware 
and the problem is great. We do not say there is any easy solution to it or 
that everything is rosy in the garden, or anything of that sort. I can say that 
we are very keenly aware of the problems in the dried salt cod industry and, 
therefore, in Newfoundland generally. We will not rest content until every 
avenue is explored and we will not leave a stone unturned in our endeavour 
to assure at least a reasonable income for these fishermen, if at all possible. 

This is not only a matter of price. It is a matter of facilities and quality 
and efficiency. We in the department are not, as you know, directly respon- 
sible for trade in fish, but we are directly responsible for trying to do what 
we can to make the production of fish more efficient. 

Our industrial development service and other branches of the department 
are doing all they can to make the production of fish of all types more efficient 
and to widen the type of product which is produced so that it will have 
greater consumer acceptance and a wider market, and therefore be not so 
dependent on any one particular type of market. 

I think it is too early to predict what success we may have; but we hope, 
for the interest of all concerned, that we will meet with a reasonable measure 
of success. It is a long-term project however and we cannot reach our 
objectives in a day, or even a year or a number of years. 

By the joint efforts of the industry, the department and the government, 
as far as trade matters are concerned, we hope that we can create at least an 
improving trend. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): Arising out of the minister’s remarks, 
I am sure we are all encouraged to hear that the general trend of the fishing 
industry is upwards and that the landed value of the fish had increased. I 
am wondering how that stands in respect of the number of fish and the 
amount of equipment used? Does it mean there are more fishermen and 
more equipment being used to do it, or does it mean the position of the 
fisherman has improved? I noticed there was a study which came out the 
other day indicating there are great jumps in the number of fishermen 
engaged. I wonder whether or not the position of the individual fisherman 
had been improved? 
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Hon. Mr. MacLean (Queens): I think Mr. Browne is referring, firstly, to 
British Columbia. Generally speaking, in some areas the number of those 
engaged in the fishing industry has gone down very considerably. There are 
areas where the number fluctuates and there are areas where the total num- 
ber has increased. However, generally speaking, I think it is fair to say that 
the per capita income of the fisherman has had an upward trend. This again 
we know is not an absolute measure of the situation in which the fisherman 
finds himself, because costs have also been going up. I think in the last 
couple of years in most areas, even making an allowance for the increase in 
cost, his business has improved. But this is not to say that in many areas his 
position is as good as it may have been fifteen years ago during the wartime 
economy or in other periods when he was better off. 

Over the last few years there is an improving trend. I think this is 
probably due to the basic fact, in part at least, that world populations are 
going up very rapidly, including North America where there is a high standard 
of living and the demand, especially for protein foods, is becoming greater. 
We are moving slowly towards the position in which countries with a very 
heavy population have been for years. I refer to such countries as Japan, 
the Scandinavian countries, and even England, where the consumption of fish 
per capita is much higher than in North America. As populations increase 
it is natural that it becomes more economic and more sensible for the general 
population to include more fish in their diet and less of the other types of 
proteins which tend to become very expensive as the population goes up and 
the number of arable acres of grazing land available for the production of 
beef goes down. 

Mr. RopicHaup: The minister mentioned there was an indication of a 
decline in the number of fishermen in the last few years. Is it not a fact that 
in 1958, due to the serious unemployment situation in the Atlantic provinces 
there was quite an increase in the number of fishermen engaged in fishing 
operations? 

Hon. Mr. MacLean: That is true; but I think it is also fair to say that 
the estimated increase which we expected did not actually materialize. 

However, there has been definitely an increase in the Atlantic provinces, 
and in the last year probably in most areas—I think perhaps in all areas. 

Mr. Howarpb: I have a problem which will make it difficult for me to 
speak too long, which I imagine many persons will agree is a good thing. I 
would like to add my own feelings to those which have already been ex- 
pressed about the opening remarks of the minister. I ,would also like to add 
to that the feeling of high regard that practically everyone with whom I have 
spoken in the fishing industry on the west coast has for the minister in re- 
spect of his aptitude and sincerity. They wish him well in his endeavour, and 
I am sure their present feelings will be fulfilled as years go on. 

There are two or three questions I would like to raise. The minister men- 
tioned the rehabilitation of the Qualicum river. Could he explain what methods 
will be used in respect of rehabilitation not only of this river but also other 
rivers in a similar position? I understand that there is something classified 
as a new understanding of the movements of fish or fingerling in the spawning 
grounds and so on. I do not know whether or not this is to be applied to the 
Qualicum river. 

The other matter which the minister mentioned is the spruce budworm 
operation which took place. We had a similar insecticide operating program 
on the northern end of Vancouver island a few years ago. I wonder if the 
minister would expand on the understanding which the department has in 
respect of insecticides, and generally as to whether or not any progress has 
been made in discovering or developing insecticides for treating or spraying 
which are not injurious to fish? 
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We have, of course, in British Columbia a continuing and major problem 
affecting fisheries, and that is the relationship between the hydroelectric 
development and the fishing on the rivers, I would think specifically on the 
Fraser river. I understand that General McNaughton and his counterpart in 
the United States either have made or about to make in the next day or two 
some announcement in respect of the development of the Columbia river. 

I do not know whether or not the minister is familiar with the negotia- 
tions which have been going on. However, I believe the plan to divert the 
Columbia into the Fraser has been pretty well abandoned. What additional 
progress has been made in the research end of the study in an attempt to en- 
sure that fish rivers are capable of being maintained, despite the hydroelectric 
development that is taking place on those same rivers? 


Hon. Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I think perhaps we might answer these 
questions serially, beginning with the first one in respect of the Qualicum river. 
I think it would be more satisfactory to the committee if some of the officials 
gave detailed answers on this. I could give you some information in a general 
way, but I think our time would be better used if we had one of my officials 
reply to that question; or if you prefer, we could leave it until the item comes 
up at which time we would give a more detailed reply. 


Mr. Howarp: That would be all right. I only raised it because you did, sir. 


Hon. Mr. MacLean (Queens): Your second point was in respect of the 
spruce budworm spraying. Here again I do not pretend to be an expert; but 
I can give you some general information. It has been generally felt, and I 
think proven, that the spraying program in northern New Brunswick and 
in part of Quebec has been very successful and that its objective has been 
pretty well achieved. It would seem so for the time being in any case. It is 
and always has been recognized that these spraying programs have a detri- 
mental effect both directly and indirectly on fish populations in the area. How- 
ever, it is also recognized that until such time as some better method may 
be developed the spraying program is the lesser of two evils, even from the 
point of view of the fisheries only. 

If the spraying program is not carried out, forest cover is destroyed and 
when forest cover is destroyed the fish go down the drain anyway. So if 
the forests are not protected you will not have any environment in which 
fish can live in any case. 

I might add that there is an interdepartmental committee working on this 
problem of fish and insecticides and the methods of dealing with epidemics of 
insects of various kinds in ways which will cause a minimum of harm to the 
other forms of life in the area. 

Perhaps my deputy minister would like to add something to that, or 
perhaps he might like to call on one of the other officials. 


Mr. G. R. CuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not too sure if Mr. Howard was agreeable to leaving these ques- 
tions which he has asked until the individual items are reached. 

Mr. Howarp: If you would indicate, first of all, which item? 

Mr. CLarK: It would be under the fish culture item in the conservation 
and development service. This would hold true in respect of the Qualicum 
river, the matter of hydroelectric power development and dams in respect 
of fish. 

Following up what the minister mentioned concerning the spruce bud- 
worm spraying, as Mr. Howard pointed out, there was spraying done in the 
northern part of Vancouver island. We have been keeping a very close check 
on it in order to decide whether or not there were any bad effects on the 
fisheries. The present insecticides which are being used certainly do cause 
harm to the fish entering the streams and the spawning areas. 
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As the minister stated, there is an inter-departmental committee com- 
posed of ourselves, the fisheries research board, and the Department of 
Agriculture, working on the problem of attempting to develop an insecticide 
which will be less harmful. We hope the scientists will be able to come up 
with something which will not harm fish life. At the present time attempts 
are being made to produce such an insecticide. The latest reports from 
British Columbia are to the effect that the epidemic of the spruce pele ceanee 
seems to be petering out, the same as it has in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Howarp: May I put one other question? You mentioned the inter- 
departmental committee as between yourselves and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The provincial authorities are also engaged in this. 


Mr. CuarkK: They are brought into the picture as well. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 
Gentlemen, we will start with the first item. 


GENERAL SERVICES 
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Mr. Howarp: I have a pet peeve which I have been trying to develop 
for a little while here. It relates not only to your department but also to 
every other department. I mentioned it the other day in the house on another 
series of estimates. I wonder if the minister would make known his views 
on this to the committee and more particularly to the Minister of Finance 
who, I understand, applies for the printing of this estimate book, and it 
would be appreciated by myself and, I am sure, by all other members too 
if we could have an indication in the second part of the book, namely, 
where the details are listed, as to what the vote number is. We find it 
very difficult sometimes, looking in the details and referring back to the 
first part of the book, to find the relevant part in the details of the particular 
vote we are discussing. 


Hon. Mr. MacLEan (Queens): I think this is a point that is well taken. 
As a matter of fact it is one that I used to complain about myself when I was 
in the opposition. The present method has been in effect for quite some time. 
There is a tendency, naturally, to follow tradition and it is hard for people to 
change. But, frankly, I see no objection to the suggestion Mr. Howard makes. 
I think it is a point that should be given careful consideration. 

There may be some reason, but I cannot imagine what it would be, why 
this would not be practical. I think it is probably due to the fact that the 
people who are concerned with compiling the estimates are so thoroughly 
familiar with the subject themselves that they cannot understand why a 
member of parliament might get lost in the book. I think it is a point that is 
well taken and I will certainly be very pleased to refer your observations to 
the Department of Finance for its consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on item 127? Shall item 
127 carry? 


Item agreed to. 


GENERAL SERVICES 
128. Information and Educational Service, including Grant of $3,000 to 
Nova (Scotia Fisheries’ Exhibition (515). ve cteteleta,ccc)+ s sti tena eon leper cet ereie eer eccele erence oie 184,000 
Mr. RogpicHaubD: Item 128, Mr. Chairman, covers the information and 
educational service of the department. I note in the details on page 196 that 
there is an appropriation of $51,600 for exhibits, advertising, films, broadcasting 
and displays. Could we have further details on this particular item? 


Hon. Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): This is item 128? 
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Mr. RopicHaup: That is right. The details are on page 196, and there is 
a sum of $51,600 within this item which is stated to be for exhibits, advertising, 
films, broadcasting and displays. 


Hon. Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Where is that on page 196? 
Mr. RoBIcHAuvp: It is page 196, number 10. 
Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I think I will ask Mr. Clark, the deputy minister, 


.to give you a detailed explanation of this. 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, this particular item of $51,600 which is referred 
to is to provide under the department’s information and educational service 
for the costs of moving pictures, film strips, still photographs, displays, advertis- 
ing, commercial art services, photographic supplies, processing of films, en- 
gravings and maps. These are the items making up this amount of money. 

There is a decrease as the result of a reduction in our film program which 
we were not in a position, with the script and the shooting program, to proceed 
with in 1959-60. 


Mr. RoOBIcHAUD: Does this include the moving pictures which have been 
prepared on lobster fishing? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, it does. 


Mr. RosBicHAup: Mr. Chairman, could we have detail showing where these 
pictures have been shown during the present fiscal year? 


Mr. CLARK: That can be readily obtained. I do not have it available 
today but the information can be made available to the committee. 


Mr. RoBIcHAuUD: My reason for asking this is following certain remarks 
I made in the house on a previous occasion. One of the officials of the depart- 
ment has, I understand, made certain statements or given certain information 
to the press. According to this information the department had been very 
active during the present year and in previous years in having special meetings 
in communities where lobster fishing takes place, and it was stated that in 
regard to such meetings the assistance of the clergy and others had been 
requested. I think this committee would be very interested in having a 
complete report on those activities. 


I know that in my constituency we have as many lobster fishermen— 
maybe not quite the largest number—as anywhere in the Atlantic provinces, 
and I understand that in 1953 or 1954 the department held one or two meetings 
with the lobster fishermen in order to explain to them the advantage of 
lobster conservation. I am given to understand that no further meetings 
were held until probably a very recent date. 


Again, I want to stress to the department the importance of this educa- 
tional movement. This is an item which has to do with information and 
educational service, and I think this is the proper time to bring this up. If 
we want to preserve our lobster fisheries, the department must once and for 
all decide that it will undertake a much more extensive educational program. 
I am behind the department 100 per cent in regard to the enforcement of 
fishery laws and regulations, and it is unfortunate that the department was 
faced with those unfortunate incidents which happened last summer. But, 
nevertheless, much more effective and better results could be obtained if this 
educational program were undertaken for the lobster fishermen; and again I 
urge the minister to give this matter the most serious consideration. 


Hon. Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to Mr. 
Robichaud for his remarks in this connection. I might say that in the depart- 
ment I think we realize fully, or nearly fully, anyway, the importance of the 
educational aspect of conservation as far as all types of fish are concerned. 
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This is probably especially important as far as the lobster fishery is con- — 
cerned, because there is a tendency to take the attitude that there are as big 
fish in the sea as ever were caught, that the source of supply is inexhaustible, 
that lobsters migrate great distances and there is no use saving them in one 
area for someone to catch them in some other area. 

Our scientists have found, of course, that this is not the case, that lobsters 
migrate only very short distances and that the supply of lobsters in an area 
can be very quickly depleted. 

We have, as Mr. Robichaud has said, made films on this subject, and 
we are showing them pretty continuously. But I appreciate his remarks and 
I will try to see that the program is increased in his area, because I agree 
entirely with what he said, that the greatest asset to enforcement of any 
regulation is a full knowledge of the necessity for it. It is one of the basic 
principles of law enforcement of any kind that it is impossible to enforce any 
kind of law or regulation which is generally rejected by the majority of the 
population. The regulations are sound, generally speaking. There are places 
where perhaps they can be improved as we gain more knowledge; but, 
generally speaking, they are sound. 

Therefore, the point is well taken, that enforcement will become much 
easier from a policing point of view when the people engaged in the industry 
understand thoroughly the necessity for the regulations. 

I might say that we in the department are trying, not only from the 
strictly educational point of view, to make the fishermen more aware of the 
necessity for good conservation practices. It is my endeavour to try to have 
the fishermen realize that our enforcement officers are not police officers in 
the worst sense of that term, but rather well informed persons who are work- 
ing in the interests of the fishermen themselves. 

It is our belief that when the people engaged in the industry have a 
thorough knowledge of the necessity for conservation, enforcement as such will 
gradually become easier. I have taken a note of your comments, Mr. 
Robichaud, regarding the speeding up or increase in meetings where films and 
other educational media are used to try to create as much understanding on 
the part of the industry as is possible. 

Of course, we find there are difficulties in this regard, although we are not 
discouraged by them. We do find, when we engage in these programs, it is the 
people who need the information most who are less likely to come and try 
to gain it. It is the people who are alive already to the importance of con- 
servation who want to learn more about it, and it is the people who are less 
informed who are less likely to even want to be informed and to gain more 
information on the subject. 

Mr. RoOBICHAUD: I wish to thank the minister for the attitude he is taking 
as far as this request is concerned, and I would like to impress one more point 
on him. The minister must realize that lobster fishing in the maritime prov- 
inces, especially in eastern New Brunswick is not limited but is taking place 
in areas which are predominantly French speaking. I would ask that the 
minister give further consideration to what has been done so far in the field 
of education on this subject. 

I think he will realize that there might be a necessity to get outside 
assistance—I mean, outside of the department—and in fact it might be more 
effective because it would not be the officers of the department who would 
be involved in this educational program. As I mentioned before in the house, 
there could even be an educational movement from St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity or Sacred Heart University. If those people were involved in this educa- 
tional program they would be able to make themselves more easily under- 
stood by the people they are addressing. 
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I would suggest to the minister that consideration be given to obtaining 
outside assistance with, let us say, a program of two or three years, and then 
I am confident that the results will prove satisfactory, to the advantage of 
the minister, the department and the industry. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for these 
observations. I might just say in passing—and I agree with what has been 
said—that if we find this necessary, we will not hesitate to take any reasonable 
steps to achieve the desired end. 

In this connection I wish to make it clear—although I think it is under- 
stood—that we do receive excellent co-operation from St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity and other institutions of this sort, and we do use their means of bring- 
ing knowledge to those engaged in the lobster fishery. But there may be room 
for improvement. 


Item agreed to. 
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Mr. RopicHaup: In respect of items 129 and 130 I understand they are 
two services closely related. Could the minister or his deputy give us some 
detail of the operation of this division? 


Hon. Mr. MacLean: I will ask my deputy minister to give you some 
detail on this. 

Mr. CuarKk: Mr. Chairman, item 129 is the economic service of the 
department. This service in the department is part of the responsibility of 
the federal fisheries administration. It covers analyses and interpretations 
of the facts relating to the economics of the Canadian fishing industry. The 
operations of this service of the department range from collection of current 
information on product sales and prices to detailed studies of factors affecting 
demand, cost and so on. The duties of the officers in this particular service 
of the department include field investigations in the coastal areas, production 
of reports, and attendance at meetings of the department. They are also 
engaged on various interdepartmental committees and with the industry. 
One of the important functions of the service is to develop and collect statistics 
of the fisheries for use by the administrators in the department, the fisheries 
research scientists and the industry generally. That in a brief way covers 
the economic service of the department. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Thank you. I notice there is an item of $314,000 for 
technical services to fishermen in the fishing industry. This represents an 
increase of roughly $62,000 over last year. Could Mr. Clark explain to us 
the reason for this increase and what it will cover? 

Mr. CuarkK: I presume Mr. Robichaud is now referring to item 130, which 
is the industrial development service. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Yes. The question was on both. 

Mr. Ciark: I appreciate that. I was attempting to explain them as 
separate services. 

The industrial development service is the service of the department for 
the over-all development, modernization and improved efficiency in all phases 
of the fishing industry, with the primary objective of helping the fishermen. 
| In the allocation of these funds provision is made to cover investigation, 
research, experiments and demonstrations to aid and supplement the efforts 
of the industry itself. Among these various projects to which the hon. mem- 


ber referred is the direct aid to the fishermen. These projects include a 


number of items, but chiefly will be concerned with demonstrations of fish- 
ing techniques and gear. For example, we had a project started last year, 
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to be continued in the coming fiscal year, concerning the catching of herring 
by a mid-water trawl. This is one of the types of things in which we are 
engaged which affects and is for the benefit of the fishermen. Fishermen 


and fishing boats will be employed in the carrying out of this demonstration; 


so there are actually fishermen themselves engaged in this project. 
Mr. RopicHaup: Does this cover the operation of the “J. J. Cowie’? 
Mr. CuarkK: No, sir. 


Mr. Crouse: Does it cover the effect the present subsidies are having 
on fishing draggers of up to 65 feet in length? 

Mr. CLark: It does under vote 129. 

Mr. Crouse: For example, it has been my impression that the subsidy 
arrangements at present are only paid on ships constructed up to 65 feet in 
length, and that is the ceiling. It would appear from information I have 
received that 65 feet for fishing draggers on the east coast should be the 
‘ floor and not the ceiling. The maximum length should be up to 125 feet. 
I realize the department has these facts and I wonder if any conclusion has 
been reached in respect of raising the subsidy and having it paid to larger 
fishing draggers? 

Mr. RopicHAupb: Before this is answered I would take exception to the 
suggestion that 65 feet should be the minimum. Along our shores the fisher- 
men are interested in much smaller boats which are already covered in this 
subsidy. I am sure we do not want those boats to be excluded. 

Mr. Crouse: I will qualify my remarks to the effect that the present 
subsidy should be extended not only to ships of up to 65 feet but also to larger 
draggers where it is warranted. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: I agree. 


Hon. Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): There is a complete review of the whole sub- 
ject of subsidization of fishing vessels under study at the present time. No con- 
clusions have as yet been reached. When they are, an announcement will be 
made and it will be made known to the industry. There are a number of 
factors to be considered fully including the economic factors which Mr. Crouse 
has raised. I do not think there is anything further I can say at the moment, 
except that we are, I think, in possession of all the relevant information in 
respect of the efficiency of the various sizes and types of vessels. 

Mr. GRANGER: I would like to have the opportunity of saying one word. 
The long-liner is essential for fishing in my province and the subsidy is quite 
essential. I would like to mention the possibility of having a revival of the 
Labrador floating industry. As you know, for many years the Labrador 
fishery was a very important part of Newfoundland’s fishing activities. The 
boats which prosecute that fishery would be of a much larger type than those 
presently subsidized. There seems to be good reason to believe that this 
fishery could be revived. I am quite sure the minister has that in mind when 
it comes to the question of subsidies for larger vessels. 

Hon. Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I might say in this regard that the study to 
which I have referred includes all types of fishing vessels right across the 
country. The point Mr. Granger has raised will certainly be considered. 

Mr. GRANGER: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. RopicHAupb: I think last year in this committee recommendations 
were made to the effect that this subsidy be increased from $165 to $275 a 
gross ton. I would appreciate if the minister would tell us now if this matter 
is receiving consideration. 

Hon. Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. This is part of the whole problem, 
not only the size of the vessels but also the rate of the subsidy. 
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Mr. LEGERE: Would the technical services studies include the metal trap- 
ping experiment which is presently going on? 

Hon. Mr. MacLEAnN (Queens): Yes. 

Mr, LEGERE: Could I have a report as to the effectiveness of this? 

Mr. CLuark: As the committee probably knows the experiment with metal 
lobster traps has been going on for the past few years. The idea conceived 
originally was to devise a lobster trap which would withstand the storms and 
prove able to stand up to the damage sustained by an ordinary wooden trap. 

We were able to interest some of the steel and aluminum fabricators in 
Canada in developing a trap. A number of these traps have been developed 
and have been placed in operation on an experimental basis. The traps which 
have been in operation have been quite successful and stand up to the storm 
damage. The fishermen who have been using them on this experimental basis 
have found them to be very efficient. 

‘Mr. LEGERE: Could you possibly tell me what would be the cost if they 
were universally accepted? What would be the production cost of this trap 
to the fishermen? 

Mr. CLARK: I do not think that the fabricators have come up with any 
real cost because it has developed as between the different fabricators of these 
metal traps into a competition as to whether they will be aluminum, steel, 
or some other kind of metal. They have not really as yet come up with a 
price which would be on a commercial basis. 

Mr. LEGERE: I have heard rumours to the effect that the vibration of the 
metal in the water is conducive to the fact that this trap does not fish as well 


as a wooden one. Would that be so? I know there are experiments going 
on to that effect. 


Mr. CLarK: I am afraid I cannot answer that. We have heard these same 
stories, but other fishermen say they are equally as if not more efficient than 
the ordinary traps. As yet, I do not think there is any scientific basis. 

Items 121 and 130 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is eleven o’clock. The committee stands adjourned at 
the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1959. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Batten, Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), Carter, 
Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Grenier, Howard, Keays, Legere, Mac- 
donald (Kings), MacLellan, Matthews, McLennan, McQuillan, McWilliam, 
Noble, O’Leary, Phillips, Pickersgill, Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart and 
Tucker.— (25). 


In attendance: From the Department of Fisheries: Messrs. G. R. Clark, 
Deputy Minister; S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; Dr. W. M. Sprules, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, Fisheries 
Research Board; Mr. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Service; Dr. A. L. 
Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service; Messrs. H. V. 
Dempsey, Director, Inspection and Consumer Service; H. C. L. Ransom, 
Executive Director, Fisheries Prices Support Board; W. C. MacKenzie, Director, 
Economics Service; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; 
T. H. Turner, Director, Information and Educational Service; E. B. Young, 
Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Service; J. G. Carton, 
Departmental Solicitor; J. A. Albert, Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; W. 
R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture, Development Branch; R. Hart and W. Snaith, 
Industrial Development Service; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries Research Board; and 
Mr. O. C. Young, Assistant Chairman, Fisheries Research Board. 


The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure dated Wednesday, April 8, as follows: 

Your sub-committee met on Wednesday, April 8, in the Chairman’s 
office. Messrs. Browne, Howard and Legere were present. 

After discussion, on the suggestion of Mr. Howard in regard to a 
preliminary report on flood control, etc. in the Fraser River Basin, it 
was agreed and your sub-committee recommends: 

That the Committee continue its study of the second group of 
Estimates referred, namely, 131 to 135 inclusive, and that Items 131 and 
132—Field Services—be allowed to stand with a view to permitting a 
study of the portion of the said preliminary report insofar as it deals 
with Fisheries. 


The said Report was concurred in. 

The Minister expressed his regret for not being able to remain as he 
had to attend a Cabinet meeting. 

The Committee resumed from March 20 its consideration of the Main 
Estimates of the Department of Fisheries. 

Items 131 to 135—Field Services—were called and the Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries, Mr. G. R. Clark, was examined. 

Dr. A. L. Pritchard supplied some answers to the Committee on the 


survival of transplanted oysters. 
23 
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At the opening of the meeting reference was made to Supplementary y 


Estimates 2 and 3. The Committee gave its consent to delete from the records 
any reference to the said Supplementary Estimates which have not been 
referred to the Committee by the House. 


Items 133, 134 and 135 were carried. 


In accordance with the recommendation contained in the Second Report 
of the Steering Committee, Items 131 and 132 were allowed to stand. 


At 12.30 o’clock the Committee adjourned until Friday, April 10, at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1959. 


Hon. J. ANGuS MacLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): Gentlemen, before the 
meeting comes to order I should like to apologize for not being able to stay at 
this morning’s meeting because there is a cabinet meeting in progress which 
requires my attendance. I excused myself from that meeting so that I could 
come here to express my regrets that I will have to be absent for at least 
the first part of your meeting and, I think, probably all of it. However, the 
officials are here to answer any questions you may have. If the committee is 
agreeable, I will answer any questions which may involve policy at the next 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. Will you come to 
order, please. We had a meeting of the steering committee at 2 o’clock on 
Wednesday in my office. I will now ask the Clerk of the Committee to read 
this report. 

—(See to-day’s minutes of proceedings). 

Mr. DryspDALE: Are we skipping items 131 and 132 entirely at this time? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not entirely. We will now study the second group—items 
131 to 135 inclusive— 


FIELD SERVICES 
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Conservation and Development Service— 
132 Operation and Maintenance (including the former Destruction of Harbour 
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133 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment ...... 1,657,900 
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Mr. RogpicHaup: At the last meeting I asked a question in regard to the 
showing of films on lobster conservation, and whether we could have a list of 
the different places these films were shown. Perhaps this question could be 
answered now before we proceed with the other items. 

Mr. G. R. CLarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Robichaud did ask that question at the last meeting and I regret to 
say, after checking into our records, that we do not keep a record of the 
number of showings of lobster films and film strips in the maritime areas by 
departmental personnel. However, I can give some information on this, Mr. 
Chairman. The National Film Board has provided us with the number of 
screenings of the film “Lobsters are a Community Affair” from 1955 through 
to March 1958. The number of screenings by the National Film Board of 
this lobster film is as follows: in the English version there were 62 showings 
in New Brunswick, 77 in Nova Scotia, 35 in Prince Edward Island and 31 in 
Newfoundland, for a total of 205 showings. In the French version, over the 
same period, there were 47 showings in New Brunswick and 16 in Nova 
Scotia, for a total of 63. 

Mr. Batten: Could I ask a question in regard to the showings in New- 
foundland. Were these films shown in areas where lobsters are fished or in 


some other area? 
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Mr. Cuark: In so far as the National Film Board showings which I referred 
to, they would be presumably in the areas or in communities where there are 
proper facilities. But in our own case we have portable units, and depart- 
mental personnel show the film and film strips in the lobster areas to which | 
you refer. 

Mr. Batten: The reason I asked that question is that there is a certain 
section of the coast where there are no facilities for showing films; they have 
to carry the field unit with them. I was wondering what showings had been 
made in that area. 

Mr. CLARK: That is what we do. We have portable units and the fishery 
officer carries the equipment with him in order to show films in areas where 
there are no other facilities. 

Mr. RopicHAup: Has the department any record of the public meetings 
held by officers of the department on lobster conservation in different lobster 
producing areas? 

Mr. CuarK: I do not have a record as to the number of meetings, but 
there are constantly or from time to time meetings by the fishery officers with 
lobster fishermen and others interested in all of the fishing areas. It might 
be of interest to know as well, Mr. Chairman, that we are very much aware 
of the value of educational work among the fishermen. I might say that 
since last year a total of about 45,000 copies of the department’s illustrated 
booklet ‘“‘Canada’s Lobster Fishery’ have been issued among the English and 
French-speaking lobster fishermen, as well as distribution to the provincial 
educational authorities. A second printing of this booklet has been necessary. 
The total number printed to date is 50,000 copies in English and 17,000 in 
French. Distribution was made to the fishermen when they purchased their 
lobster fishing licences. 
| Mr. BRowNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I would like to raise a question 
which I brought up last year concerning conservation measures taken on the 
west coast, as they relate to the fishermen out there. I have felt for some time 
that some attention has to be given in regard to the restriction of the number 
of fishing licences issued. I asked last year whether consideration had been 
given to this and I was informed there was a study to be made to see if such 
a course was necessary. Due to the restrictions that are being put on and 
the fact that less and less fishing time is being allowed each year, I feel it is 
going to become more and more difficult for a full-time fisherman to make a 
living and that consideration will have to be given to eliminating some of the 
part-time ones. Has any study been made or is there going to be one made? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, this is quite a serious problem, as has been pointed out. 
Last year we began the study by looking into the whole situation in so far 
as the number of salmon and halibut fishermen were concerned. That par- 
ticular study went on last year for two or three months and is to be resumed 
within the next month or so in order that we can cover the entire season. We 
are giving particular attention to this and will attempt to come up with some 
recommendations which can be given to the minister in regard to the number 
of commercial fishing licences. 

Mr. BRowneE (Vancouver-Kingsway): There is one other matter which 
I think is very closely associated with this and along the same line; that is 
the question of the twelve-mile limit that was discussed last year at the in- 
ternational conference. I wonder if we could be brought up to date on the situa- 
tion. Have there been any further international undertakings in regard to 
this, or any sign of any coming up? 

Mr. CLARK: If I may say so, I am afraid I am not in a position to answer 
your question. It is one which should be more properly addressed to the De- 
partment of External Affairs, because that department is coordinating all 
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of the Canadian views on this subject in so far as the government is con- 
cerned. The problem involves not only fisheries, but customs and other matters 
as well. I regret that I am not in a position to answer your question. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I will finish with one more ques- 
tion. I am not sure whether I am in the right place, but I would like to in- 
quire about the dogfish killing program. How much of the money allocated 
last year was spent on this program and what are the plans for this year? I 
do not believe that this particular subject is covered in any item and I think 
it is most important that some program should be carried on. 

Mr. CLarK: In the department’s estimates last year there was an item of 
$250,000 for this purpose regarding the destruction of dogfish on the Pacific 
coast. We finally developed a program, but it was quite late in the year. The 
government agreed to pay a bonus of 10 cents a pound on dogfish livers 
delivered to the processing plants. Then we chartered five vessels to carry 
out the catching and destruction program. The charters were based on a 
daily rate plus an incentive bonus. Up to the present time this method has 
not proved too successful in attempting to destroy the dogfish. It may be that 
the season of the year was wrong for some of the areas. We anticipate hav- 
ing further discussions with the industry on the Pacific coast within the next 
few weeks and in that way a recommendation could be made to the minister 
and consideration might be given to further funds by way of a supplementary. 
However, that will have to be considered later. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): At the moment, there is no plan 
for any program of any nature this year. 


Mr. CLarK: Technically that is correct at the moment, because the vote 
lapsed on March 31. 


Mr. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway): How much money was actually 
expended under the program and what happened to the money, if any, that 
was left over? 

Mr. CiarK: Although I have not the final figures, out of the $250,000 up 
until March 31 it would be in the order of between $50,000 and $75,000, but 
the balance of the money would have lapsed as of March 31. 


Mr. LEGERE: While we are on the subject of conservation, I have noticed 
that literature educating the fishermen, particularly in the lobster field, not 
to destroy the small or illegal ones, was distributed last year. If I am correct, 
the largest number of convictions were registered last year by the department. 
This leads me to say that education is not a cure-all for this poaching or eating 
of illegal lobster. I would suggest that the penalty be made more strict. You 
are educated about alcohol with all its ill-effects, but nature has to take her 
part and advise you when to stop drinking. It is similar to the liking that 
humanity has for forbidden fruit. You can advise the fishermen as much as 
you like what they are going to lose, but some will go on eating and destroy- 
ing them. I think the only solution to that problem would be to make the 
penalty. stiffer. 

I would like to relate a case that happened a few years ago on the 
coast of Maine in the United States. At that time a fisherman had been 
caught the first time and given a stiff warning; the second time they caught 
him with illegal lobster they fined him $100 and the third time they took his 
licence away for five years and fined him $3,500. That has stopped the illegal 
fishing in Maine to a great extent, and I personally think from observation 
and experience that the only way we are going to cope with this is to make 
the penalty stiffer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to answer that question, Mr. Clark? 
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Mr. CuiarK: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, it was in the nature of a 
question. However, I am sure that Mr. Legere’s views will be welcomed by 
the minister. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: On the question of conservation, I was interested in read- 
ing in a newspaper fairly recently where there were over fifty Soviet trawlers 
off the coast of Alaska, near Bristol Bay, apparently going after bottom fish. 
In that particular area there is also the halibut grounds of the North Pacific. 
I was wondering, sir, what steps Canada was taking with regard to perhaps 
contacting the Soviet Union with a view to establishing some conservation 
in connection with this very important fishing industry. I was also wonder- 
ing whether there had been any talks with the Soviet Union on the question 
of salmon fishing, because it is useless if we concentrate on this matter just 
in so far as Japan, the United States and Canada are concerned while the 
Soviet Union is perhaps free to go in and exploit or utilize the halibut fishery 


to any extent they wish. Have you any comments to make on this subject, 
Mr. Clark? 


Mr. CLARK: We too have seen the press reports and have some information 
in regard to the Soviet trawler fleet moving into the Bering Sea. The number 
of vessels reported to us is approximately fifty, and from the information we 
have some of them are quite large. According to the information we have 
received to date the Soviet fleet is after the flat, ground, or bottom fish, as 
described by Mr. Drysdale. So far as we know they have not taken any 
halibut up to the present time. However, this does not mean to say that they 
could not take halibut. They are quite far out in the Bering Sea. One of the 
last reports gave the information they were just off the Pribilof islands, which 
is quite far removed from Bristol Bay itself. We are attempting to obtain 
all the information we possibly can, and when it is obtained it will be pre- 


sented to the minister and to the government for whatever action may be 
deemed necessary. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: But at the present time there has been no action taken 
with regard to the Soviet Union on this question of the halibut or any other 
type of fishing. 

Mr. CLARK: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I would like to comment on Mr. Legere’s remarks concerning 
the educational value of the films in preventing poaching. I agree that a certain 
amount of increased prosecutions must take place, but I also feel the depart- 
ment should take more steps to inspect the plants and also the wholesalers. 
I feel the fisherman will not poach if he has not a market for his fish. He has 
to obtain his market through the packer and wholesaler. I think there should 
be more attention paid to the inspection of the plants in order to make sure 
illegal lobsters are not being passed. 


Mr. Howarp: I wonder if before I go into the aspects that come under 
these votes, whether we could be advised of the charter rates for the boats 
used in the dogfish control program as they compare with similar sized boats - 
chartered for fisheries patrol purposes; could we obtain that comparison? I 
appreciate the fact it would be on a general basis due to the fact the boats are 
not exactly the same size. 


Mr. CLARK: In answer to the question in regard to the dogfish destruction 
operation the basic charter rates of the vessels we did charter ranged from 
$75 to $200 a day, depending on the size of the vessel. Also under the scheme 
there was a bonus of $6 a ton on the first 300 tons caught and $15 a ton on 
the next 400 tons in excess of the basic 300 tons. I do not think there could be 
a comparison with the vessels we charter for patrol purposes, because the 
ones that do patrol are small vessels. 
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Mr. Howarp: I have one or two other matters I wish to bring up. The 


other day when the committee had its first meeting, I raised two or three 


questions arising out of the minister’s remarks, and at that time it was sug- 
gested they might more properly come under these items. Would it be possible, 
without rephrasing the questions put on that occasion, other than to say they 
dealt with the use of insecticides or airplane spraying for spruce budworm 
and the like, to deal with the question of conservation in the Qualicum river, 
and the fisheries question on the Fraser river? Perhaps now we might be 
in a position later on to study the report of the Fraser river board as it relates 
to fisheries there. It might be advisable to allow my question in regard to that 
subject to stand over until we have an opportunity to go into it more 
extensively. I would appreciate a reply to my other two questions. 


Mr. CLARK: We did review for you the matter of the insecticide spraying, 
but I can give you some other additional information, if you would like it. 


In January, 1958, after heavy and widespread spraying against spruce 
budworm in New Brunswick and more localized efforts to eradicate the black- 
headed budworm on Vancouver island, a meeting was called in Ottawa to 
discuss the problem. Present were representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources and Fisheries, including 
the fisheries research board of Canada, the New Brunswick Department of 
Lands and Mines, the Quebec Department of Lands, Forests and Fisheries, the 
Quebec Forest Industries Association, Forest Protection Limited, the B.C. pest 


control committee and the B.C. Loggers Association. So there was quite a 


cross-section represented from the areas where the spruce budworm had 
become an epidemic. 

It was recommended from this meeting that an inter-departmental com- 
mittee be formed in Ottawa to ensure periodic review of problems of interest 
and of research needs as well as to arrange for the distribution of pertinent 
information. This committee is now active under the chairmanship of Dr. M. L. 
Prebble of the Department of Agriculture with representatives from the 
Department of Fisheries, Northern Affairs and National Resources and the 
fisheries research board of Canada. 

Last year the Department of Agriculture and the fisheries research board, 
with the co-operation of Forest Protection Limited, carried out joint laboratory 
tests, to discover, if possible, an insecticide equally efficient to D.D.T. in 
controlling spruce budworm, yet less damaging to fish. Bio-assay tests 
showed that the effect on fish was in the following order D.D.T., D.D.D.; 
another called Korlan, and one called Sevin. The effectiveness on the budworm 
was in the same order. In the field tests, it was discovered that D.D.T. in 
concentration of one-quarter pound per gallon, per acre, showed no significant 
mortality on Atlantic salmon smolts and good results in controlling budworm. 
This seemed a worth while lead which was to be tested in 1959. But I think, 
and perhaps the members of the committee are already aware, the spruce 
budworm epidemic in New Brunswick has apparently collapsed, as has the 
black-headed budworm infestation in British Columbia. So the difficulty 
in 1959 is to find an area where field tests may be carried out. We hope 
the epidemics on both coasts have now collapsed and that we will not have 
the problem for the time being. 

Mr. Howarp: I hope you do not hope they return again so you can carry 
out your tests. 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. McQuILLAN: They undoubtedly will return again. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question, Mr. McQuillan? 
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Mr. McQUILLAN: I was going to raise the same question that Mr. Howard 
did, in regard to the Qualicum river conservation. 


Mr. CLARK: The second question Mr. Howard asked at the last meeting 
was in regard to the Qualicum river project. It is very typical of the majority 
of coastal streams in British Columbia in which there are generally fall 
freshets in November and early December and a spring freshet in April and 
May. The period of minimum flow usually falls in the latter part of August 
and September. 

The various species of salmon spawn in these rivers in September and 
October and even into December. They hatch in the early spring and leave 
the gravel in April and May. Some species, such as the cohoe and spring, 
remain in the river for one year. 

The success of the natural propagation of salmon in such rivers depends 
almost completely on whether favourable water conditions occur in the 
critical periods in the life history. For instance, extremely heavy freshets in 
the fall may wash out newly deposited eggs. Dry weather in April and May 
may make it impossible for the young fish to leave the gravel or the river. 
Fish may spawn on high bars in deep water and the eggs left stranded if the 
river dries out. 

The work in connection with the Qualicum river project is designed 
mainly towards obtaining controlled water flow. The principal structure 
would be a storage dam in an appropriate place. In the case of the Qualicum, 
money has been placed in the estimates to investigate sites particularly the 
outlet of Horne Lake, which is the source of the river. During the year 
complete studies will be made of the discharge records to establish the amount 
of control required for discharges ranging from 30 cfs, to 2,000 cfs. The Horne 
Lake area will be surveyed to determine the amount of storage area and the 
size and type of dam required. Geological drilling will be done to establish 
a good dam site. The salmon runs will be checked to fix the present popula- 
tion sizes, location and extent of spawning areas, timing of the adult and 
juvenile migration and the size of the rearing areas. At the present time 
it is known that the Big Qualicum supports approximately 1,000 spring salmon, 
3,000 to 5,000 cohoe salmon and 20,000 to 40,000 chum salmon; much smaller 
numbers than occurred in the early days and much smaller numbers than its 
potential could support. 

Once water control is achieved, other methods will be tried, if necessary. 
These will include prepared spawning areas and perhaps the use of hatching 
facilities developed recently. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: You are referring to the Big Qualicum? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Howarp: I have one other matter which I would like to bring to the 
attention of the committee. This arises out of a newspaper clipping that was 
sent to me. Unfortunately, they did not indicate what paper it was from or 
the date. However, from looking at the ads in the back, it would appear to 
be from one of the Vancouver papers. If you have a knowledge of this, I think 
the text will be sufficient; you will not need the date of the paper and so on. 

This article relates to some comments made by Professor Casimir Lindsey 
of the University of British Columbia with respect to the effect the Wenner- 
Gren plan to dam the Peace river might have on the salmon runs in the Fraser. 
And in quotation marks here he says that the proposed dam on the Peace river 
will let “‘voracious fish-eating pike’ into the Fraser river system. 

He goes on further and points out that pike are now held back by the 
continental divide, but that might not be so if this power project proceeds. 
He mentions the reasons why the pike are a menace, one being they carry a 
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tape-worm which can infect salmanoid fishes, resulting in a cyst in the flesh 
and making the fish unsaleable. He also says that pike devour fish, including 
the trout and salmon. 

I wonder if the comments of Professor Lindsey have been made known to 
the department, whether he is correct in what he says, or partially correct. 
Have you any statement to make along these lines? 

Mr. CLARK: I have not seen the particular clipping to which Mr. Howard 
-refers. But the department and the fisheries research board are aware of this 
problem and are studying and taking full recognition of any development of 
this kind, and what effects it would have. 

From my own knowledge, I would think that Professor Lindsey probably 
has quite a good point and there is a good deal of merit in what he says. We are 
watching it very carefully. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Mr. Chairman, going to the estimates I notice that there is 
the addition of seven new fisheries officers 6 and eight fisheries officers 4. I 
wonder if Mr. Clark could outline what their duties are and the reason for 
the increase. 

Mr. CLarK: The explanation is that these are internal transfers, moving 
them from one vote to another. We moved some of the positions on the 
instructions of treasury board in order to get them into the proper vote, from 
the protection side of our operations into field service administration. These 
men, Mr. Chairman, are in what we refer to as district offices. There are 
district offices in British Columbia at Prince Rupert, Nanaimo, Victoria and 
Westminster; and the others are in the same capacity in district offices in 
Newfoundland. These district officers, at their grade, are supervisors of fishery 
officers, grades 1, 2 and 3 in the district in which they fall. 

Mr. McQuiILLAN: Mr. Clark, you spoke about the Qualicum river and 
the minister has previously made announcements about Robertson creek, near 
Great Central lake. 

Do you anticipate that venture will be in time for the spawning run this 
year? 

Mr. CLaRK: Yes, we do. We are working on that program. In fact, the 
Robertson creek project was started this spring. We were able to have sufficient 
funds made available in the old fiscal year to get a start on it this winter. 

Mr. McQuILLAN: Is that your first venture in a large artificial spawning 
ground in British Columbia? 

Mr. CLarK: No. The first real experiment in the spawning grounds was 
atrones) creeks 

Mr. McQUILLAN: With regard to the north end of Vancouver island I 
think there was an endeavour to save approximately 20 million feet of timber 
at that time. You say there were deleterious effects on the fish in that area. 
Can you get me some statistics later on that? I do not ask for them now; but 
could you get me some statistics later on that to substantiate your statement 
that there were losses? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, I think we could get information on that for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McQuILLAN: I have one other question. We were talking a little 
while ago about lobster fishing on the east coast and, of course, I am referring 
to a better type of animal, the crab fishing on the west coast. 

I am referring to a particular area on the west coast of Vancouver island 
which is rapidly coming into popularity as a tourist and camping resort, and 
will become more so when the roads shortly open up there on the west coast 
to Ucluelet and Tofino. 
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Do you have a limit—I do not want to make any facetious remarks here 
at all—on the sport fishing contained in that area. 

Mr. CLARK: No, we do not have a “‘bag”’ limit, as it were, on crabs. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: The reason I mention that is to point out that I have 
noticed from personal observation that there is a good deal of waste going 
on there. I have seen people take as many as 150 in one day, and they go to 
waste. I think it is something that should be given consideration, because 
that is one of the best crab fishing areas on that coast. 


Mr. Howarp: Have you given any thought to changing the name of this 
particular species of shellfish? 

Mr. McQuILuANn: No, it will have to stand on its own. 

Mr. CarTER: I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Clark referred a 
moment ago to additional regional officers in Newfoundland, and I wondered 
if he could tell the committee how much progress has been made with this 


decentralization of the fishery service of Newfoundland under the new regional © 


set-up? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, Mr. Chairman. These district officers are now in opera- 
tion as of April 1. 

Mr. CARTER: How many regions? 

Mr. CLARK: Four regions, or districts. 


Mr. CARTER: My second question is this. Has anything been done to ex- 
plore the possibility of working out some sort of international agreement which 
would reserve in-shore fisheries for certain types of equipment? We have a 
problem in my riding where the draggers fish on our in-shore grounds, and 
these in-shore grounds are normally used by fishermen using hook and long line. 
When the foreign draggers come in over those grounds, they make it impossible 
for the shore fisherman to use the grounds because, in the first place, he is 
afraid to risk his gear in case the dragger takes it up and destroys it. After 
they have dragged over the grounds, it is not much use putting out long lines 
anyway. If we had some sort of agreement whereby everybody would use a 
standard type of equipment, that would solve the problem, I think. 

I wondered if anything had been done along that line, to see what might 
be worked out in that way? 

Mr. CLARK: The answer to Mr. Carter’s question, Mr. Chairman, is “‘yes’’, 
that we have had informai discussions, with the foreign trawler fleet which 
operates off the coast of Canada, and it is my intention in the next couple 
of months, when I will be seeing the representatives of the European countries 
who fish the northwest Atlantic, to have further discussions with them, looking 
towards some sort of agreement, if this is possible, in connection with this 
problem. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: It would be true, would it not, Mr. Clark, that if we 
could get the territorial limits increased, we would have a’ great deal more 
bargaining power? 

Mr. CLARK: I think I should decline to comment, Mr. Chairman, because 
I think the question should be for the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. MacponaLD (Kings): Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Clark if 
consideration has been given to a bounty on the dogfish program on the Atlantic 
coast. I have had several inquiries in regard to that. 


Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, the problem of the predatory dogfish on the 
Atlantic coast has been considered at the same time as we were considering 
the predator control of dogfish on the Pacific coast. But there are some 
differences on the Atlantic coast. There are quantities of dogfish on the Atlantic 


yw ane 
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coast, but they are not concentrated the way they are on the Pacific coast. 
In other words, they are very widely distributed and it is very difficult to get 
a kill on them. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Kings): Has the department been asked to, or has it 
carried out any investigation as to the possible effects on fisheries in the 
Northumberland strait area if the Northumberland causeway was built? 

Mr. CLARK: What little is known, Mr. Chairman, of the prospective 
development in that area, we have been keeping up with it and will be able 
to survey and investigate any effects so far as the fishery is concerned. 

Mr. Macpdonatp (Kings): It is being considered? 

Mr, CLARK: . Yes. /) 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Has the Canso causeway had any real effect on the 
fisheries, as far as conservation is concerned? 


Mr. CuarK: Not from a conservation point of view, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Nosite: Mr. Chairman, does Mr. Clark, or the department, feel they 
are making satisfactory progress in the elimination of lampreys in the Great 
Lakes? 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘That comes in another item, a special group of items, 136. 


Mr. Nosue: I thought you were dealing with anything in the line of 
conservation. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the second group of items. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, my question is a general one. If my 
memory serves me right, last year under the field services we had a special 
item under the title of ‘protection service’. I notice this item does not 
appear this year. I do not have in front of me the estimates for 1958-59. 

Can Mr. Clark tell us if there have been major changes in the adminis- 
tration of the department or in the policy of the department by taking out 
this special item for protection? Is it included in one of these? 

Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, this is purely a matter of administration in 
the preparation of the estimates. The item has not been taken out. It is 
found and covered under item 132 and comes under conservation and develop- 
ment service. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: But the name has been changed? 


Mr. CuarK: No; the conservation and development service has been so 
named in the department for about 10 years. 

Mr. RopicHaAupb: In the 1958-59 estimates, under field services—I have 
just been handed a copy—you have “protection branch, operation and main- 
tenance”, and other details. 

Mr. Cuark: The explanation, Mr. Chairman, is that in the former method 
that was used, it was shown separately. But this is an amalgamation, and 
they are included in this item to which I referred. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Was there any special reason for this change? 


Mr. CuarK: It was only a matter of the way they wanted the estimates 
made up, sir. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: I notice in the details of the field services there is an 
item for acquisition of equipment of some $10,800, and there is another item 
under the same heading for acquisition of equipment, $1,180,340. 

I wonder if Mr. Clark could provide some details as to those two items, 
because I am interested in finding out the sort of items you have under acquisi- 
tion of equipment. 

Mr. CLarK: I presume, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Drysdale is referring first to 
item 131. Am I correct? 
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Mr. DRYSDALE: That is right. 

Mr. CuarkK: The acquisition of equipment— 

Mr. DrySDALE: Field services, under ‘“‘Administration’’. 

Mr. CuarK: Under item 131, Mr. Chairman, the item of $10,800 is to 
provide for the replacement of cars in the various districts—there are some 
in the Newfoundland area—and the acquisition of vehicles for the use of 
district officers at Grand Bank, Bonavista and Curling. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: What does it include under the other item? 

Mr. CLARK: Under the other item— 

Mr. DRYSDALE: $1,180,340. I hope it is not automobiles too. 

Mr. CLarK: The main item there, Mr. Chairman,—this is the operational 
side—is a replacement of vessels, particularly on the Atlantic coast. There 
is the Cygnus for which a new vessel is now being built. 

It also provides for a variety of things in all areas throughout the 
country. In Newfoundland there is another vessel $60,000, replacement— 

Mr. DRYSDALE: What is the Cygnus worth? 

Mr. CLarK: I think our tender was about $1,100,000, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: That is most of the item. I See. 

Mr. Keays: Could we have a further elaboration on “‘Charter of aircraft’? 

Mr. CLARK: The $200,000 under the item of field services administration 
is for the charter of aircraft in the Newfoundland area, where the services 
are protection, inspection, fish culture, and indemnity. All the services use 
the aircraft. We have an arrangement—at least, we expect to—for the 
current fiscal year of chartering on an hourly or a daily basis for fixed-wing 
aircraft and helicopters. 

Mr. Keays: Are the planes based in Newfoundland? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. RopicHAuD: Mr. Chairman, I understand we are now discussing all 
the items under field services, and amongst them is a substantial item of 
$1,794,705 for ‘“‘Inspection of consumer service”’. 

I understand that under this service will come the voluntary inspection 
of fresh fish, which will be introduced this year. I am sure that all the 
members of the committee would be interested to have full details on the 
operation of this inspection. For example, will it be made at vessel level, or 
at plant level only? There seems to be some misunderstanding on this. 
Different statements have been made, and I think we should know at what 
level the inspection will take place. 

Also, what arrangement has been made with the province of Quebec where 
the fisheries are under provincial jurisdiction? 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, there are two or three questions in the 
question, I think. First of all, the inspection of fresh and frozen fish and 
all other species of fish products is administered by the department under 
the Fish Inspection Act and the Meat and Canned Foods Act as it applies 
to fish and shellfish. There will be dockside inspection, followed through 
the plant to the finished product, under this inspection service, which came 
into operation on a voluntary basis under the Canadian government speci- 
fications board standards on April 1. Any fish processing plant which can 
qualify and meet the conditions laid down in the standards will qualify and 
be allowed to use the insignia ‘‘Canada inspected” or ‘“‘Canada approved”’. 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: On this subject could Mr. Clark tell us, without men- 
tioning any names of companies, what percentage of the fish plants have 
qualified under this inspection? 
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Mr. CuiarkK: Mr. Chairman, up until a few days ago—and this scheme 
only came into effect on April 1—there have been, as far as I know, about 
six to eight plants which have been certified. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Out of how many? 

Mr. CLARK: Throughout Canada?—Thousands. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: On the east coast? 

Mr. CuarRK: I could not give you a figure offhand. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Would the plant owner have to apply for this inspection, 
or is it made compulsory by the department? 

Mr. CLARK: It is not compulsory; it is a voluntary scheme. He is under 
no compulsion to equip and conduct his operations under these standards; 
but if he does, and he meets the qualifications, then he will be certified. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is it voluntary rather than compulsory because there 
is some doubt about the jurisdiction of parliament in the matter? 

Mr, CuarK: No, I do not think so. I do not think it is a question of 
of jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: ‘It is just a question of policy. 

Mr. CARTER: Going back to conservation again, I was wondering whether 
there was any allocation in the estimates this year to replace these little boats 
used by the fishery patrols which patrol the river waters. There are three 
in my riding and all are in a very poor state of repair. 

Mr. CLARK: In an item to which I think we just referred there were 
provisions in the amount of money in the conservation and development vote 
for construction of replacements in Newfoundland. There is one there that 
I know of offhand, sir. 

Mr. CARTER: To replace these? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Carter: And is there a program to place one each year? It seems to 
me that these boats should be replaced, when they are replaced, by boats that 
are more seaworthy than they are at the moment, and they should have twin 
engines for protection. These are flat-bottomed boats and they have no 
chance at all. 

Mr. CLARK: From the department’s point of view, that is the policy that 
we are attempting to follow, to have a replacement program over the years. 

Mr. CARTER: What do you plan to do with the Cygnus? Is she to be retired? 

Mr. CLARK: The present Cygnus will be decommissioned and turned over 
to crown assets. 

Mr. CarTER: How old is she? 

Mr. CLarK: She was built during the war years as a minesweeper. 

Mr. Crouse: Fifteen years. 

Mr. CartTER: She was built as a mine sweeper? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. LEGERE: I should like to ask Mr. Clark how many fresh fish inspectors 
are available in Nova Scotia, or throughout Canada, if he can give us that 
information. 

Mr. CLARK: I am afraid I do not have the breakdown by regions; but there 
are 169 fishery officers, grade 1; 39 fishery officers grade 2; 15 grade 3, and 
10 grade 4. 

Mr. LEcERE: Are all those officers considered fresh fish inspectors? 

Mr. CLARK: No, some of them would be on fresh and frozen and pickled 
and salted fish and canned fish. 
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Mr. LEGERE: This is the reason I raised the question. I will take Yatiiowe 


as an illustration. There are five or six fish dealers there, and they unload fish — 


at the same time. Are fresh fish inspectors going to be at the five different 
localities? 

Mr. CLARK: That is the problem we are attempting to work out, to provide 
the service that will be required with sufficient personnel. 

Mr. LEGERE: That means they will have to stay right in the plant as the 
fish are processed? 

Mr. CLARK: Pretty well. We are attempting to train our officers so they 
will be capable of inspecting any type of fish product and not just specialists 
in one or the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there was another part of Mr. Robichaud’s question 
which I did not answer. I am sorry. I think he asked about inspection in 
Quebec. Up until the present time, by agreement many years ago, inspection 
in the province of Quebec was carried out by the provincial administration. 
It is, of course, federal legislation. Up until now it has been carried out by 
the provincial fishery officers. But just recently there has been an arrangement 
made between the federal government and the provincial government whereby 
we, federally, are now assuming the inspection service in the province of 
Quebec, and it will be carried out by federal officers. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question in the 
conservation field for a minute. With regard to Vancouver island, Puntledge 
river, there have been press reports in the Vancouver papers indicating that 
the fisheries department felt that something should be done to restore the 
salmon run in this river very quickly. 

Can you give us any indication of what was planned and what was the 
stumbling block toward the accomplishing of this? 

Mr. CuarK: I do not think there are any particular stumbling blocks. 
This is a project we have under active consideration on the Puntledge river. 

Mr. McQUuILLAN: But the press reports were indicating there was conflict 
between the British Columbia Power Commission and the fisheries department 
as to the pro-rating of the cost of it. 

Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, discussions at the technical level with power 
companies and our own officers in British Columbia are: going on all the time, 
and so far we have been reasonably successful in working out mutually satis- 
factory arrangements. I see no reason why this one should not be the same. 

Mr. McQuituan: I gather there was a certain amount of divergency in 
re-establishing that run. Can you give us any idea as to when such a project will 
be embarked upon? 

Mr. CLARK: I should think it is in our program for this year. 

Mr. CARTER: Has any thought been given to the idea of using the Cygnus 
as a coast guard rescue vessel after she is decommissioned? Would she be 
suitable for that? 

Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, that is a rather difficult question and I can 
only express a strictly personal opinion. The reason we are replacing the 
present Cygnus is because she is getting pretty old and her steel plates are 
very thin, and—as a personal opinion—I do not think she would be satisfactory 
for coast guard work. 

Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to raise a matter with respect 
to the fisheries patrol and patrol officers. That is somewhere under the field 
services, I imagine. 

Mr. CLtark: Mr. Chairman, that item for the charter of patrol vessels 
would be covered under item 132. 
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Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, would it be all right to deal with it now? We 
have been chasing you all over the book, Mr. Clark, and there is no sense 
stopping now. 
| Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Howard would clarify the 
question. 

Mr. HOwarb: Yes. I just wanted to find out whether fisheries patrol 
officers came somewhere under field services, and then I was going to go 
ahead— 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Howarp: To start with, I should like to know how the charter rate 
for the boat—any particular boat—is arrived at. Is it by negotiation with 
the individual who owns the boat? Do you have a set scale of charter rates 
for boats of certain sizes or certain classes, or just how do you arrive at a 
particular charter rate? 

Mr. CLARK: It is done by negotiation with the individual and with, of 
course, some idea based on experience of the charter rate situation in the area 
at the time. It is also based on experience as to what the value of a charter 
would be. But it is by negotiation. 

Mr. Howarp: Do you also negotiate the wage structure, or the salary 
structure of the officer himself, if he is on a chartered boat—or is that at a 
scale that is established? 

Mr. CiarK: No. Our method of chartering vessels is not always a “bare 
boat” charter; it is the charter rate, including crew. 

Mr. Howarp: I have a pretty lengthy letter from an individual who 
mentions a salary of $259 a month, to differentiate it from the charter rate 
he gets. 

Mr. CLarkK: I think I understand better now what Mr. Howard is asking. 
Actually, the rate for the captain of the chartered vessel is set for us by the 
Department of Labour. 

Mr. Howarp: That is $259 a month, as he tells me? 

Mr. CLARK: This scale varies, under the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Howarpb: What is the basis for its varying? 

Mr. CuarK: Depending on the size of the boat and the over-all rates. 

Mr. HowaArp: In this particular case, then I assume it is $259 a month. I 
have no reason to believe that— 

Mr. Cuark: I would imagine so, Mr. Chairman—whatever the going rate is. 

Mr. Howarp: Some of the problems he raised, which I think might be 
dealt with, are these. I do not know this particular boat itself to which he 
has referred. I do not know the size of it; but he does have an engineer along 
with him, so it is more than a rowboat. The rate of $259 a month seems to me 
unnecessarily low. 

If this rate given to me by this particular individual of $259 a month is 
a figure that we can use to guide us in looking at the other rates paid, I think 
they would all be necessarily lower and should be adjusted upward. 

The second question raised in connection with these individuals who 
operate on this basis is the number of hours that they put in on their particular 
job. I understand there is some arrangement of time off at the end of the 
season, or sometimes during the season, depending on the number of days 
that they work. Is that substantially correct; or how is that operated? 

Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, in some of these cases the question of over- 
time is dealt with by compensatory leave at the end of the season. In some 
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other instances—with ships crews, which is developed by treasury board and 
applies to all departments—there is a system of paying a bonus of 15 per cent 
a month in lieu of overtime. So that there are the two systems. - 

Mr. Howarp: What is the base to start with? 4 

Mr. CuiarKk: A 40-hour week; a 5-day, 40-hour week. : 

Mr. Howarp: Do you consider. a day to consist of eight hours, or do you 
keep a stop watch? 

Mr. CLiarK: Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult, as I am sure Mr. Howard 
knows, to keep a time-clock on all of these vessels, particularly when they are 
out on their own and we have to rely, and we do rely, on the men themselves. 

Mr. Howarp: Is a day’s work considered as eight hours, or do you take 
the number of hours stated as the number of hours put in? 

Mr. CLarK: It is a 40-hour week. . 

Mr. Howarp: So if the actual working week was in effect 60 hours, you 
would still consider it 40 hours? 

Mr. Cuiark: No; he would get the overtime. 

Mr. Howarp: You would consider that as 20 hours overtime? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Howarp: Would that be based on the figures he submits? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Howarp: Say he works 60 hours in one week. In some cases he 
would get a 15 per cent bonus. Fifteen per cent of what? 

Mr. CuarK: Of his monthly wage, based on the number of days worked 
in that month. 

Mr. Howarp: Yes? 

Mr. Ciark: It averages out, actually, Mr. Howard, because we have to 
take, in most cases, the man’s own log book as to what he puts in—his time 
and days. This is pretty well checked by the local fishery officer, so we do 
have some check on it to make sure it is not being abused. 

Mr. Howarpb: Do you have any idea what you consider to be the average 
number of hours one of these gentlemen would work, say in a week or during 
a season? Have you been able to compute that? 

Mr. CuarkK: I do not have it available, but we have records. During the 
season, and particularly during the peak of the season, it is substantial. Many 
of the men,on the vessels, particularly on the west coast, can accumulate 
compensatory leave. 

Mr. Howarp: And they can take off time equal to the number of hours 
of overtime? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. . 

Mr. McQuILLAN: Do you have any difficulty in recruiting part-time 
fisheries patrols? 

Mr. CLarK: We have not had too much difficulty. Last season it was a 
little more difficult to obtain suitably qualified men because most of them 
who were connected with the fisheries last year, were more interested in 
fishing. 

Mr. Howarp: Has any consideration been given to increasing this basic 
salary rate of $259? 

Mr. CLARK: They are under constant review by the Department of Labour 
which has local people determining the going rates for comparable occupations. 
We do not set the rate ourselves; it is done by the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Howarp: We will have to consult the Department of Labour. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: This is the position which has to do with the adoption 
of prevailing rates? 
Mr. CLarK: It is not so much prevailing rates; it is what is referred to as 
ships crews, captains and engineers. 


Mr. CrousE: These are fishermen on charter. Is it not possible that an 
arrangement could be made whereby the owner of a ship could contract with 
the federal government to charter the ship for so much on a monthly basis and 
an arrangement then be made with the captain and owner, in respect of the 
salaries paid if they decide to work a certain number of hours? A fisherman 
may work 60 hours per week. I have had some experience in respect of this. 
A ship is sometimes chartered by the owner and the crew at the request of 
the captain carrying on experimental work, complete their work on Friday 
night and would have Saturday and Sunday off and would start again on 
Monday. The hours of work are purely a gentleman’s agreement between 
the captain and the crew concerned. 


Mr. CLARK: We do use both systems. In some cases it is a bare boat 


charter and in other circumstances it is boat, captain and crew. 


Mr. LEGERE: What will happen in respect of the fresh fish inspectors in the 
case of a ship coming in at six o’clock in the evening? Will these inspectors 
put in overtime or can they refuse to go to the trouble of inspecting? 

Mr. CLARK: We have never run up against that problem. The officers of 
the Department of Fisheries are willing to work 24 hours a day, including the 
deputy. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Mr. Chairman, to change the subject slightly, I am in- 
terested in this problem of the conservation of salmon, particularly British 
Columbia salmon. I believe there was some research done last year on the 
migration of British Columbia salmon into the north Pacific. I am wondering 
what research, if any, is continuing and whether or not the department would 
not be in a position, with the scientific data available, to plot on a chart the 
actual migration of the Canadian salmon. 

The CHAIRMAN: That comes under item 136. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: I will pass that for the moment. I will have some questions 
on this other matter of the Soviet Union and policy. May I be assured that 
next week I will be able to ask the minister questions concerning the matter 
of conservation? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. RospicHauD: Does the question of transplanting the oyster beds of 
New Brunswick come under the matter of conservation? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Ropicuaupb: I would like some detail on its success to date, and what 
the intention of the department is for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, in respect of the problem of the oyster fishery 
on the Atlantic coast, as I think the committee knows there was an epidemic 
which struck particularly in the oyster area of New Brunswick. This was a 
real disease and has practically killed off all of the oysters in many of the 
areas. It is a very serious matter. About three years ago we started trans- 
planting disease-resistant oysters from Prince Edward Island to the badly 
hit areas in New Brunswick. 

The situation up to the moment looks very good, and encouraging. The 
native oysters in these particular areas have been practically killed off, but 
the transplants of the disease resistant oysters from Prince Edward Island 
appear at the moment to be holding their own, and in fact have not been dying 
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off. We are not too sure, because it will require another two or three years 
before we are really satisfied that mortalities have not taken place. However, 
the prospects look very encouraging. 


Again this year, in 1959, we are Penepianiies about 4,000 barrels of disease 
resistant oysters from Prince Edward Island to the areas in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 


Mr. RopicHauD: Could Mr. Clark tell us which areas will be covered this 
year? 

Mr. CLARK: I do not have it handy, but we have a list. 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: Could we have the list for the next meeting? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. RopicHAupb: If the government would allow the department more 
funds, if the estimates could be increased, at the present time would the 
department be prepared to say, in view of the success achieved to date, which 
is very good and encouraging, that it would be advisable to increase this 
program by bringing in an additional quantity of oysters in order to build up 
the oyster industry in New Brunswick? 

Mr. CLARK: We do not think at this time that more transplants would do 
any better job in resolving the problem than is being done at the present time. 
This is about the maximum we can handle at the present moment. I do not 
think we can accomplish more until we know more about it. Once we are 
satisfied that the disease resistant oysters are growing, developing and reproduc- 
ing, then of course we can make a further all-out effort in transplants. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: In other words the department has not made a decision 
to close its program this year? 


Mr. CuarkK: No sir. I might say I now have the information concerning 
the areas where we are going to place these oysters this year. The areas are: 
Shippegan; Caraquet bay, Lameque bay; Miscou Harbour; Miramichi bay and 
the Kent county areas in New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia the areas are: Wallace- 
Malagash; Caribou harbour; Pictou harbour; Brule-Tatamagouche and the 
Merigomish area. 

Mr. LEGERE: Could some oysters be transplanted on the Atlantic side of 
Nova Scotia, for instance down in the Yarmouth and Shelburne areas? Could 
they survive? 

Mr. CLARK: I would imagine so. But I do not have the technical information. 

Mr. LEGERE: I wonder if there is anyone here who could answer? 

Mr. CLARK: Perhaps Dr. Pritchard might answer. 


Dr. A. L. PRITCHARD (Director, Conservation and Development Service, 
Department of Fisheries): In respect of that area we have had some doubts as 
to whether the oysters would survive because the waters there are quite a bit 
cooler. There is some doubt as to whether our native oysters would survive in 
the area outlined by Mr. Legere. 

However, the fisheries research board is experimenting with a European 
oyster to see whether perhaps it would fill a niche like that. This particular 
area about which you are speaking, is around Shelburne and Yarmouth where 
the water is quite a bit cooler than the normal range. 

Mr. LEGERE: I asked the question because 20 years ago we brought some 
from New Brunswick and planted them around there and never even found a 
shell. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: There were some good ones and they cut them out right 
away. 

Mr. Crouse: Has any consideration been given to developing and improving 
the shrimp beds which you have discovered? In speaking with some of the men 
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in the industry during the recent fisheries council meetings, they brought up 
the point it may be necessary for them to send boats as far south as New Orleans 
in order to secure shrimp. I know there are some shrimp on our coast. I wonder 
if you have given any thought to developing the known stocks which are 
presently available? 

Mr. CLARK: We have done some work in connection with shrimp, but 
certainly not as far south as you have indicated. Off our coasts there is not too 
much of a program envisaged for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. CrRouUSE: I meant that our own shipping interests would go as far as 
New Orleans, purchase them, and bring them back for processing. They would 
like to know if any further development is taking place to which they may look 
forward in the shrimp fishing industry off the coasts of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. I think there are some beds near the Strait of Belle Isle area. 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, we did discover some grounds. However, as far as I know 
at the moment they are there not in too great a volume, in commercial quantity. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on this second group of 
items? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I do not think I should ask Mr. Clark about this question 
relative to fisheries guardians and fisheries wardens. These are questions I 
would like to put to the minister. I do not want to hold up these items. May I 
have an assurance that when the minister is here I will not be precluded from 
satisfying as much of my curiosity as the minister is willing to satisfy. 

Mr. KEAYS: Getting back to item 131, and fish inspectors in the province 
of Quebec, does the department intend to open central offices for the inspectors 
at Gaspe, Bonaventure and Magdalen? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. We will have district offices. 

Mr. KEAyYS: Will there be laboratories at these offices? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. LEGERE: Under item 132, operation and maintenance, does that mean 
maintenance of your fishery patrol boats and equipment? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEGERE: It has been brought to my attention that all this equipment 
in my area comes from Halifax. Some of this equipment costs more than 
if it were bought in the locality where the boat is situated. I know of two 
cases. 

Mr. CLarK: Mr, Chairman, I do not know of specific cases; but we follow 
the usual regulations in calling for tenders and bids. We take the lowest one 
we can get. 

Mr. LEGERE: Suppose a boat is going along, strikes a buoy and damages 
the propeller; you cannot call for bids on that because you would tie up the 
boat too long. If they have to have a propeller in a hurry, is it necessary for 
them to go back to the main distributing place or could they acquire this 
article locally? 

Mr. CLARK: It would depend, I think, on the circumstances, I should think 
if the repair facilities are available in the area and the equipment is available, 
it would be purchased locally. 

Items 131 to 134 inclusive agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, at the beginning of the meeting I referred to 
the supplementary estimates as I was under the impression that they were 
before the committee. I am now informed that is not so. 

May I have your consent to delete from the records references made 
earlier to supplementary estimates. 
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Mr. Kreays: I do not know whether or not what I have in mind comes ~ 
under this item. I am referring to the smoked herring industry in the © 
Magdalen islands. The fish are called bloaters. The industry exports 150,000 
cases of bloaters per year for which they get approximately $2 a 
case, representing $300,000. For a population of 12,000 people, that is quite 
an item. 

The cost of production and the expense of bringing the containers from 
the mainland and the increased cost of labour has made it practically impos- 
sible for these people to continue packing the smoked herring. 

As you all know, these bloaters are sold to low income countries such 
as Haiti or the Dominican Republic. They certainly do not have the money 
to pay more than $2 a case for them. I am not sure whether or not it comes 
under this item; but is there no way of bringing help to those people in the 
way of a subsidy on the containers in which these bloaters are shipped? I am 
advised that the big exporters on this island intend to stop producing these 
herring or bloaters this year if they cannot get any aid. 

An amount of $300,000 is worth while when you consider the population. 
They just cannot produce them at the prices they are getting. I believe they 
are in need of a subsidy. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Would this not come under item 139? 


Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, we have no item in our estimates to cover the 
kind of a subsidy to which Mr. Keays refers. I think it would be preferable, 
as a matter of policy, to address the suggestion to the minister. 


Mr. Keays: I just wanted to make sure I got it in somewhere. 
Item 135 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9:30. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, April 10, 1959. 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Browne (Vancouver-Kings- 
way), Carter, Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Howard, Keays, Legere, 
Macdonald (Kings), Matthews, McGrath, McLennan, McQuillan, McWilliam, 
O’Leary, Phillips, Pickersgill, Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart and Tucker—24. 


In attendance: From the Department of Fisheries: Honourable J. Angus 
MacLean, Minister; Mr. Lowell A. S. Allen, Executive Assistant; Mr. G. R. 
Clark, Deputy Minister; Mr. S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; Dr. W. M. 
Sprules, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, 
Fisheries Research Board; Mr. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Service; 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service; Messrs. 
H. V..Dempsey, Director, Inspection and Consumer Service; H. C. L. Ransom, 
Executive Director, Fisheries Prices Support Board; W. C. MacKenzie, Director, 
Economics Service; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial Development Service; 
T. H. Turner, Director, Information and Educational Service; E. B. Young, 
Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Service; J. G. Carton, 
Departmental Solicitor; J. A. Albert, Chief, Financial and Stores Branch; 
W. R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture, Development Branch; R. Hart and W. 
Snaith, Industrial Development Service; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries Research Board; 
and Mr. O. C. Young, Assistant Chairman, Fisheries Research Board. 


Examination of the Fisheries Department Main Estimates was resumed. 


Mr. G. R. Clark was called and he supplied, as undertaken at the last 
meeting, supplementary answers relating to Items 131 to 135—Field Services. 


The witness was questioned at length on fish conservation, salmon move- 
ments, fishing in territorial waters, casual employment, etc. 


Dr. Sprules, pointing at a map, provided additional answers. 


Dr. Pritchard was called and also assisted the Deputy Minister on technical 
matters. 


Mr. Clark quoted from the Canadian Fish Culturist—February Issue 
Number 24. Copies of this publication being available, they will be distributed 
to the Members of the Committee. 


Items 136 to 142—Special Appropriations, were called. 
Consideration of Item 136 was begun. 


At 11.00 o’clock, Mr. Clark’s examination still continuing, the Committee 
adjourned until Tuesday, April 14 next at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Good, “morning, gentlemen; we have a quorum. We 
shall proceed to the study of the third group of items under “special”, items 
136 to 142 inclusive. 


SPECIAL 
136. Canadian share of expenses of the International Commissions detailed in 
SH Osors SUI LOS a feta a Sic) eis sate lela lngeling 8's mi shmred Sem Sodio» « &: $9! 6» Fel le'v, end adie t ie. aah te, Mane eg $ 972,830 
LIANE WAOUNGI CICS DCI e SOLVICCm. ocuira chee eioslele ss Sec eed eeaoe Me ona $ 435,560 
138. Extension of educational work in co-operative producing and selling 
CIMON GPE tI SHOLIMN Cringe earns evoke rarer ede sie ich ler ay oy alee ea ra al che oa eee a eRe 2th grea tne $ 90,000 
139. Fisheries Prices Support Act Administration ....................c005000. $ 63,940 


140. Payment, subject to such terms and conditions as the Governor in 

Council prescribes, of assistance to producers of salted fish on products desig- 

nated by the Governor in Council, in the amount of 50% of the laid down 

cost of salt purchased for their production, including authority to charge 

administrative costs to the Vote in these Estimates which provides for adminisira- 

TON Otss then, Fish Cries 8) Prices SUPPOIP A Chy was his Susie ele ele os Be oe an kee $ 600,000 
141. Assistance in the construction of vessels of the dragqger or long liner 

type, subject to such terms and conditions as may be approved by the Governor 


Gal (Cho sb alot i fa Tes oe ah sete er aaa, MELLEL ol NS a er a MU Ai foe ee UE te ae PN dA $ 350,000 
142. Assistance in the construction of bait freezing and. storage facilities, 
subject to the regulations established by the Governor in Council ............ $ 30,000 . 


mMppropriations» Not required = for, 1959-6GON 2 sisi wid secs sce Pe) iia eat 
2,542,330 


Mr. DRYSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I think we had one or two questions directed 
toward policy that were left over from the last meeting and it was intimated the 
minister would be prepared to consider these when he returned. I wonder 
if I could ask a question at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; proceed. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: Mr. Minister, in regard to the matter of conservation, there . 
were some fifty Soviet trawlers in the Bristol Bay area of Alaska going after 
groundfish and, possibly, halibut. There has been considerable interest on 
the question of conservation and I wonder if the minister could indicate what, 
if anything, the department has been doing with respect to investigating the 
movement of these Russian trawlers; also, has any effort been made to contact 
the responsible body or bodies in the Soviet Union with a view to co-operating 
in connection with the conservation of halibut in this area. 


Hon. J. ANGUS MacLean (Minister of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, the 
department has some information regarding Russian trawlers that are now 
fishing in the Bering sea. Reports indicate there are about 42 trawlers, 6 
refrigeration ships, a tug and a transport. Of course, the matter of fisheries 
on the high seas is one over which control is exercised only by mutual consent 
and by treaty. As you know, Russia is not a signatory to the North Pacific 
fisheries treaty; and the understanding of the three parties to that treaty is 
that under it one of the obligations assumed by the three contracting govern- 
ments is to confer with each other upon any steps to be taken, when it comes 
to the attention of any of the contracting parties that the fishing vessels of 
another country, which is not a party to the convention, affect adversely the 
operations under the convention. As yet, we have no indication that this 
Russian fleet is fishing any types of fish that are covered by any treaties now 
in effect. 
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Mr. DRYSDALE: How would you be able to find out whether they were a 
not? Do you have any connection with your Russian counterpart? Would they — 
advise you what type of fish they would be catching? id 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am afraid not. The deputy minister may 4 
have something to say in addition to what I have said. 

Mr. G. R. CiuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): As the 
minister has pointed out, we are now seeking information regarding the fishing 
operations of the Soviet trawlers in the area. So far as we know, at least from 
the reports up to the present time, they are not taking any fish which would 
adversely affect the present convention. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: What type of reports are they? 


Mr. CLARK: The reports that we have so far are coming from numerous 
sources. Actually, we hope to have more concrete information very shortly 
due to the fact that some Canadian and United States halibut fishing vessels 
were to be on these grounds starting on April 1; but the weather has been 
bad and the latest report is that they had not reached there at the opening of 
the season. But this would be first-hand information from our own fishermen. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: May I ask the minister a hypothetical question? 
Mr. Howarp: You will get a hypothetical answer. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: In the event that you find they are taking halibut from 
these particular fishing grounds, will some representations be made to the 
Soviet Union to try to interest them, along with the other interested parties, 
in the matter of conservation? 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): We as a government will not make any repre- — 
sentations, but the signatories to the existing treaty will decide among them- 
selves what are the most beneficial steps to take under the circumstances. 


Mr. Howarp: This is connected to a large degree with vote 136, because the 
international commission comes under it; but I am sure once we get started 
on it, it would not be too objectionable if we go a little further afield. But a 
inasmuch as Russia is not a signatory along with Canada, the United States — 
and Japan, on the international North Pacific fisheries commission, I would 
assume then that the Russian fleet could fish a species other than halibut and 
could very easily get involved in the fishing of salmon in the North Pacific 
area by fishing Canadian salmon or salmon from Canadian waters in an area 
that is now prohibited, say, to the Japanese fleet. Is that possible? . 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): This is entirely possible. As a matter of fact, 
there seems to be perhaps a conception grown up that the North Pacific from 
a fisheries point of view is preserved strictly, in this particular case, for Canada, 
the United States and Japan, and that we have carved it up and put a fence 
around it, so to speak. Of course, this is not so. Any nation is entitled to fish 
anywhere in the world outside of the territorial waters of other nations, and 
any restrictions they put on themselves they accept only through mutual 
agreement. Usually they do this only if there is some compensating advantage 
or mutual advantage to do so for all the nations who happen to be exploiting 
the particular fishery resource. | 

In the northwest Atlantic fisheries there is a far larger number of countries 
involved, and most of the ones who are actively fishing there are in ICNAF, 
the international commission for the northwest Atlantic fisheries. But they 
come in voluntarily. In the last couple of years the U.S.S.R. has joined ICNAF 
and, I believe, West Germany. They are the last two to join. There is a 
possibility that Poland will join. Of course, Russia is a signatory, too, to the 
fur seal convention and also to the whaling convention. So there are already 
three international commissions on which both Canada and Russia are members. 
But it should be borne in mind that where a treaty does not exist, the nation 
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involved only has control over its fisheries to the extent of its territorial waters. 
If the North Pacific fisheries treaty were dissolved, or the member nations, 
by giving proper notice, decided to withdraw from it, then anyone who cared 
to would be able to fish up to the three mile limit on the west coast of Canada. 


Mr. Howarp: I am sure I can foresee a great.deal of difficulty arising, and 
in particular in regard to Russia in this instance, because they have some of 
their ships north of the particular area where our salmon intermingle; but 


‘there are other nations in that part of the world who might at some future 


time pose a threat. China is a distinct possibility. The fact that they would not 


_ be a party to any treaty in respect to the fishing of salmon on the high seas 


would have the effect of practically ruining our salmon runs if there is 
extensive fishing done in the intermingling area. This would deplete or remove 
the catch of fish out there and in this way they would not be able to return 
to their spawning grounds. It seems to me, if such is the case, that very 
extensive discussions should be undertaken, probably through the North Pacific 
fisheries commission, with respect to these other nations, to see whether or not 
we can work out a mutually satisfactory arrangement respecting certain areas, 
by prohibiting fishing in these areas. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. I think it is fair to say that Canada as a 
nation has been a leader in promoting agreements which take into account 
conservation of fish stocks that are fished by more than one nation. This is 
something. that will continue to be done; and this being a more or less hypo- 
thetical question at the moment, it is pretty difficult to give any definite 
answer as to what action should, might or could be taken under a given set 
of circumstances. Actually, this has not materialized as yet, but we are fully 
aware of this possibility. 

Mr. Howarp: Do we have knowledge of the range and so on of China’s 
fishing fleet? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Personally, I have not, but it is not very great, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. DrysDALE: Supplementing Mr. Howard’s question, have you any idea 
of the size of the Russian fleet that could participate in mid-ocean fishing for 
salmon in the Pacific? Have you any idea of the potential Russian fleet that 
would be suitable? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Not very much, no. 

Mr. DryspALE: Have you any idea if there is any indication or likelihood 
that the Russians are going into that area perhaps within the next year or two? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): As far as salmon is concerned there has not 
been any indication. The Russians, in common with a lot of other nations, do 
not advise us in advance what their plans may be. 

Mr. DrysDALE: Have you any idea of the present salmon catch by Russian 
fishermen let us say, for a year or two? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I do not have the figures available at the moment. 
However there are figures which indicate that Russia is, I believe, the fourth 
producer in the world of salmon. I cannot say what the relative amounts are. 

Mr. DryspDALE: Perhaps that would indicate a potential interest in the 
Pacific? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): They have never fished in the high seas salmon 
fisheries, but rather off the Pacific coast of Russia where they have a number 
of salmon rivers and do a considerable amount of fishing. It is similar to the 
type of fishing that is done in the Fraser river on our own immediate west 
coast. 
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Mr. DryspaLE: Do you feel there would be no immediate incentive to go 
into the deep sea fishing, the same as. the Japanese have, due to the present 
type of equipment they have? i 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): They do not keep us informed in advance of 
their plans. However they -have a very substantial coastal salmon fishery 


which. may satisfy their requirements. On the other hand, they may have, © 


other plans. 


Mr. DrysDALE: Could I turn to another phase of the problem, that is, 
the question of the investigation of the salmon, specifically sockeye salmon. 
Apparently there has been some research as to the intermingling somewhere 
in the mid-Pacific. I am wondering what has been the extent of these surveys, 
what bodies have been making the surveys and whether your department, 
for example, is now in a position to plot accurately on a chart, shall we say 
a migration graph of these sockeye salmon? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I could give you a general answer to that, but 
I think perhaps I should pass it over to someone who could give you a more 
detailed reply. Mr. Clark may reply or, if he wishes, he could designate one 
of the other officials. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clark, I think we have another question from Mr. 
McQuillan to be answered. 


Mr. CROoUSE: I also have one. 
Mr. DryYSDALE: Do I get an answer to my question? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Perhaps we had better carry on with this one 
first. Sas 


Mr. DRYSDALE: I do not want to be passed up. 


“Mr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, I will deal first with the question pertaining 
to the north Pacific fisheries. As I think was reported to this committee last | 
year, during the examination of the department’s estimates, we gave a fairly 
extensive review dealing particularly with the size of the area. I think most of 
the gentlemen here will recall that it is an extremely large area in the whole of 
the north Pacific ocean. | 


A large coordinated fishery research program designed: to cover the north 
Pacific ocean has been carried out by Canada, Japan and the United States 
since 1955. The program has covered the north Pacific ocean from 40 to 60 
degrees north latitude and from the Asian shore of Japan and the Kamchatka. 
peninsula to the North American shore. Data have been obtained on the 
following: oceanography—currents, temperature, salinity, dissolved oxygen, 
inorganic phosphate, plankton; fisheries biology—experimental fishing to locate 
salmon, tagging, identification of parasites, blood serum studies, skeletal 
anatomy, scale structure, food studies, age, maturity, growth, depth distribu- 
tion and seasonal migration. 

In this area in general Japan has used two or three Ne vert vessels and 
has concentrated her studies from the Asian coast to about 165 degrees west 
longitude. The United States has operated three to five vessels from about 175 
degrees east to the North American shore with most work done along the 
Aleutian chain and in the southern Bering sea. Canada has operated two 
research vessels concentrating her work in the Gulf of Alaska area from 155 
degrees west longitude to the North American shore. 

It must be’ remembered that this is a coordinated program, so there are 
no conflicts between the three countries. All the information so assembled is 
reviewed by the scientists of the three countries and reports are made on that 
basis to the commission, in order to get a consolidated report amalgamating 
all the scientific information. 
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Canada’s major contributions to the coordinated program include detailed 
analysis of oceanographic conditions in the northeastern Pacific, determination 
of parasite indicators to identify stocks of Asian and North American salmon, 
determination of the skeletal structure of Pacific salmon from all sources, scale 
studies to identify salmon stocks and determination of the habits and migration 
of young salmon as they enter the ocean. 


There has been a free exchange of specimens and data between the three 


_countries with each country specializng in certain phases of the coordinated 


research. 


The major findings to date may be summarized as follows: very few salmon | 
are found south of 50 degrees north latitude in the open ocean. Concentrations 
occur along the Asian and North American shores, down to 40 degrees north 
latitude during the late summer as the salmon approach their respective 
spawning streams. In early summer concentrations occur along the Aleutian 
chain and in the Gulf of Alaska; salmon of Asian and North American origin 
—Alaska—intermingle in a broad zone from 170 degrees east longitude to 165 
degrees west longitude. There are minor year to year differences, seasonal 
differences and species differences—sockeye, pink, and chum; although many 


thousands of salmon have been tagged in the mid-north Pacific no returns 


have been recorded from Canadian streams. Only salmon tagged in the Gulf 


of Alaska within a few hundred miles of the Canadian cost have:been recovered 


in Canadian streams. 3 

So the conclusion, so far as the salmon of Canadian origin is concerned, 
is that they do not travel as far north and west to enter into the high seas 
fisheries. 


Mr. Chairman, I think we will be prepared to give detailed information 
on this question. I think the easiest way would be, if it is agreeable to you 
and to the members of the committee, to ask ’Dr. Sprules to point out some 
of this information on a chart. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Before he begins, would it be possible to have a simplified 
chart printed as an appendix to these proceedings? Could the doctor prepare 
one? 

Dr. W. M. SPRULES (Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Fisheries): 


~ Mr. Chairman, I am afraid at the moment there is no simple way to create 


a diagram of the multitudinous pieces of separate data which we have on the 
north Pacific fisheries at the present moment. There would have to be a sepa- 


‘rate chart for each species; a separate chart of distribution based on whether 


it is information from tagging, from presence of parasites or from presence 
of the type of scale structure and so on. I am not trying to get out of work, 
but I am sure we would need 15 or 20 diagrams to try to show you this story. 
The conclusions are pretty well summarized in Mr. Clark’s statement. 
(Hereafter, Mr. Sprules referred to a map of the North Pacific Ocean.) 


As you can see, this is our North American coast with British Columbia in 


- this small section here, the Alaskan area, the Aleutians, Kamchatka and Japan. 


The Japanese research vessels have been covering the section from 40 degrees 
north latitude to 60 degrees north latitude—from here to about here. They 
have been working from the Asian coast over to just past the provisional line 
of the treaty at 175 degrees west longitude. The American boats have been 
overlapping, going over on to the Asian side to about 175 degrees east longitude 
and working from there to the North American coast by staying in the Bering 


-sea, and along the land area north and south of the Aleutians. The Canadian 


boats have taken this large sector of the Gulf of Alaska, from 155 degrees 
west longitude to the coast and from 40 degrees north latitude up to the 
Alaskan land mass. 
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There has been an exchange of data obtained from all these operations. 


The concentrations of sockeye salmon, in which I think you are probably 


most interested, occur along the Aleutians, and in the early part of the summer 
the mature salmon are bunched along the south side of the Aleutian chain. 
Then they move through the islands in the area of intermingling. There is then 
a general movement back toward the Alaskan mainland at Bristol bay. 

There have probably been 50,000 or more tags placed on the salmon 
throughout this area, right over as far as Kodiak island, and not one of those 
tags on sockeye salmon has been returned east of Kodiak island. There has 
been one chum tag only from the outer islands which was recovered in 
southeast Alaska. In other words, every pink or sockeye salmon tagged near 
155 degrees west longitude has always been recovered west of the area of 
tagging. 

I think we could safely say at the moment we have not tagged in a stock 
of fish comprised of an appreciable number, if any, from British Columbia. 

As you get over just off the coast of North America in the southeastern 
Alaska area or near the Queen Charlottes, then the recovery will be from 
northern British Columbia streams or the ee river. The tagging up until 
now has been within a few hundred miles of the coast in this area. 

From the scale structure, which we are using now to identify certain 
stocks of salmon, there is some indication that the fish in the central part 
of the Gulf of Alaska, early in the season of last year, were. part of the fish 
from the large Adams river run. This was not determined by tagging but 
by another method which is not as positive as tagging. There is no indication 
that British Columbia fish per se move beyond a rather narrow inshore area 
of the Gulf of Alaska, pretty close to home at any stage. 

When you get out into mid-ocean in the summer time there are no salmon 
to speak of south of 50 degrees north latitude. From early spring or late 
winter there are a few salmon from 40 degrees north latitude right up to 
60 degrees. But then they move north and become concentrated along the 


Aleutian Islands; later they move toward the two coasts to the spawning 


respective areas. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: What investigation has been accomplished between 155 
degrees west and 175 degrees west longitude. The Canadians do not go beyond 
155 degrees. 

Dr. SPRULES: No; and the Americans go from the North American shore 
over to 175 degrees oe longitude. That is all overlapping, between 155 de- 
grees west longitude and 175. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: But coming south, where you have indicated the North 
Pacific, who, if anybody, has made any surveys of that intermingling area? 

Dr. SPRULES: It is not an area of significant intermingling. I pointed out 
it is not an area of salmon abundance. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: You said there are some salmon in that area in the spring. 


Dr. SPRULES: Yes; and the Japanese have done experimental fishing from 
about 40 degrees north latitude right up through, to 60 degrees north lati- 
tude in Bering sea; they have found a few salmon in the southern waters. 


United States has operated from about 175 degrees east longitude over to - 


the American shore, from 40 degrees north latitude up to 60 degrees, and 
they have found the odd salmon in that area in the very early spring. Canada 
has operated from the Alaskan shore at 60 degrees north latitude in the Gulf 
of Alaska down to 40 degrees and they have found the odd salmon in south- 
ern offshore waters. There has been a complete overlap of the three investiga- 
tions. But after the original large survey from 40 degrees north latitude up, when 
it was found there were few salmon south of 50 degrees, we then concen- 
trated our efforts along the migratory routes and in the north where the 
stocks are concentrated. 
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Mr. DRYSDALE: Would you be in the position, for example, to indicate a 
relatively fixed migration line, say perhaps the sockeye on the Fraser river, 
on the basis of the information you have, or is your information insufficient 
to allow you to do this? 


Dr. SPRULES: The answer to that question is that we have not been 
able to pinpoint definitely the outside limits of the migration of British 
Columbia sockeye salmon at this time; but from our information I could 
say that many, many smolts were tagged along our coast to find where 
they went in the ocean after they left the rivers of origin; and in every in- 
stance the recoveries started to come north and a little west of the rivers 
from which the fish originated. 

So speaking of the fish coming out of our rivers—and, by the way, it is 
a long shore—the direction indicated would be in general north and a little 
bit west from where the fish left the rivers. We know from adult tagging 
if we tag near the coast of southeastern Alaska, northern British Columbia 
or west of the Queen Charlotte Islands the movement is always south in 
the late summer and fall. You have this situation: the adults returning south; 
the young going out with a north and west component; plus the fact you 
do not get fish in the open ocean near 40 degrees north latitude in any quantity; 
and because of the fact there have been no recoveries in Canadian streams 
of any fish tagged along the Aleutians and over to Kodiak Island. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: How extensive is the tagging? How many fish are tagged 
in a season? 

Dr. SPRULES: There are about 20,000 fish tagged. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: That would cover all the fish, smolts and so on? 

Dr. SPRULES: No; that is just tagging in the high seas. Smolt tagging 
is a separate project altogether. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Sockeye tagging was undertaken to establish what the 
Canadian or British Columbia run is. To what extent is the tagging done? 

Dr. SPRULES: There is very little tagging of adult sockeye that we know 
originate in British Columbia. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: I am not trying to put you on the spot, but you are not 
actually in a position to give an accurate indication as to the run of the fish. 

Dr. SPRULES: Mr. Chairman, I began my remarks by saying we could 
not define this now. But we had a great deal of information to indicate the 


areas where these fish are not which, although it is negative evidence, is 


pretty good information in the hands of a scientist. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Are you taking any positive steps to ascertain the facts 
from the positive rather than the negative end of it? 

Dr. Spruutes: No. At the particular moment there is no large-scale. 
program of tagging adult salmon, in the eastern half of the Gulf of Alaska 
in an endeavour to get a large return in Canadian streams. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: Well, in conclusion, the basis of your theory is negative 
in the sense that you are not relying on what the Americans have produced 
in connection with their 50,000 Atlantic salmon. 

Dr. SPRULES: We are not relying on the American statements. We are 
analyzing American data, Japanese data and our own data. But our part 
of the North Pacific research program does not include the type of investigation 
that is being referred to at the moment, and our time is being spent completely 
on the other aspects of the project which we have accepted as part of our 
contribution to the over-all program. 

Mr. Howarp: Is this provisional line which you referred to 175 west? 

Dr, SPRULES: 175 west longitude. 

Mr. Howarp: Was the last meeting of the commission held in Japan 
last fall? I understand it was. 
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Dr. SPRULES: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Howarp: And at that meeting the United States proposed to move 


that provisional line somewhere else. What did they propose? Where did 


they propose to move it; and what were the reasons for that? 


Dr. SPRULES: This setting at 175 west longitude is a provisional line 


and the American proposal was 170 east longitude, which is here. That is 
15 degrees difference. Now, from our investigations, 170 degrees east really 
represents the most westerly point from which a fish has been taken which, 
from our studies, could be reasonably identified as a fish having originated 
in the Bristol Bay area. It was the outside limit, and included everything. 


Mr. Howarb: Their proposal was made to ensure that the Japanese would 
not fish beyond 170 degrees east and would not then be catching Alaskan 
salmon. Is that what they were getting at? 

Dr. SPRULES: In effect, yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Howarp: Do you have any idea what Canada’s position was with 
respect to that suggestion? 


Dr. SPRULES: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think we should leave this to the 
commissioner. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Sprules, for the BSNS ies of you have 
given to this committee and to the public. 


Mr. Howarp: What was Canada’s position with respect to the United 
States proposal of moving the boundary to 170 degrees east, and what were 
our reasons for taking whatever position we did. I assume it was not moved 
and that it is still 175 west. 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, as a result of the last annual meeting of the 
international North Pacific commission held in Tokyo last fall, there was 
no decision to either move the line east or west. One thing Dr. Sprules 
did not ‘mention was the fact that in this area we have found that there 
are a good many salmon of Asian origin which come over to the eastern 
side of the Pacific, particularly pinks. So there is a very broad area of inter- 
mingling of species from both coasts, the east and west side of the Pacific. 

But in answer to your question in regard to Canada’s position at the 
annual meeting of the commission last fall, after examination of the information 
which had been obtained we could not agree there was a quantitative value 
placed on the American evidence that was sufficiently strong to move the 
line as far to-the west as they had proposed, because this treaty says the 
information must be based on scientific evidence. The conclusion was that. 
there was not sufficient scientific evidence up to this time to move the line, 
as I say, either east or west. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this, that Canada proposed 
a resolution to the commission at this annual meeting, which was accepted 
unanimously; and, if it is in order, I should like to read the resolution which 
was accepted by ihe commission. 

In view of the results of scientific investigations i date as contained. 
in the reports of the committee on biology and research and in accord- 
ance with the objective of conservation of fishery resources of the 
North Pacific ocean, as expressed in the international convention for 
the high seas fisheries of the North Pacific ocean, the ad hoc committee 
on the protocol . 

This is the one in the treaty ‘dealing with the provisional line— 

recommends that the international North Pacific fisheries com- 
mission respectfully recommend to the governments of the contracting 
parties that full consideration be given to the conservation needs of 
these fisheries resources in the area of common concern when preparing: 
fishing regulations for future operations. 
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That was the end of the resolution. The idea behind this was that the 
international North Pacific fisheries commission can, of course, only recom- 
mend; it cannot make regulations. But it did very strongly recommend to the 
contractins parties that in making fishing regulations particular attention 
should be paid to the needs of conservation in the intermingling area. 


Mr. Howarp: Is it correct to say that Japanese fishing vessels cannot fish 
to the east of 175 west and the United States and Canadian vessels cannot 
fish to the west of that area? : 


Mr. CLARK: No, that is not so. The treaty provides that there is no restric- 
tion on either Canadian or American fishing vessels going to the western side 
of the Pacific. 

Mr. Howarp: I do not know scientifically whether this question is sensible 
or not, but has any thought been given to prohibiting, by treaty, all fishing in 
the area of intermingling. Would the catching of immature fish in that area 
have any detrimental effect on the salmon runs of either country? 

Mr. CLARK: Of course, this is the problem. Actually the provisional line 
was drawn up for this very purpose, that is to try to separate the stocks of 
fish which spawn on the North American side and on the Asian side. 

Mr. Howarp: That is right; not a line of demarcation but a circumscribed 
area? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. It has been considered and talked about a good many 
times. 

Mr. DrysDALE: Why does Canada stop fishing at 150 degrees west? 

Mr. CLARK: There is a difference here. It is not a question of stopping at 
150 degrees; we do not fish there commercially. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: I realize that, but the investigations have never quite gone 
that far, so far as Canada is concerned. Why have they stopped there? 

Mr. CLARK: Due to the cost, the funds required and qualified personnel, 
we are not able to go over the entire North Pacific ocean. It is a question of 
sufficient personnel and funds to do the job. 

Mr. CrRousE: Could we have an explanation of the reason for the increases 
under item 136, the one being from $230,000 to $260,650 and the other from 
$470,000 to $535,000? Those two items appear to be increased. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I understood, Mr. Chairman, we were not going on to 
136 until we had these questions that were reserved from yesterday answered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McQuillan had a question and Mr. Clark will now 
answer it. 

Mr. CLarkK: During the discussion on item 132 yesterday, we were con- 
sidering the spruce budworm spraying and I think Mr. McQuillan asked for 
some information relative to the effects on the fish in British Columbia. There 
is a publication put out by the department which was just received yesterday 
afternoon. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it would contain all the information 


in which Mr. McQuillan is interested. It is the February issue of The 


Canadian Fish Culturist, and there are four articles in the publication dealing 
with the forest spraying by insecticides. 

If I may give a summary in reply to Mr. McQuillan’s question, during 
mid-June of 1957, an aerial spraying program was conducted on 155,000 
acres of timberland on the northern portion of Vancouver Island, in an attempt 
to control an outbreak of black-headed budworm. The formulation used was 
one pound of DDT in a solvent with an emulsifier added, and blended and one 
U.S. gallon with diesel oil. This was applied at the rate of one U.S. gallon 
per acre. 
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The damage to the fish and fish-food populations was assessed on the major 5 
streams, and on four of these was found severe. The fish mortality was confined 


generally to coho fry, trout, steelhead yearlings and possibly alevins of both 
trout and steelhead. 

In the four major streams affected by spraying, the progeny of an estimated 
1956 escapement of 43,000 coho adults and the juvenile stages of several 
thousand steelhead and trout was almost eliminated. 


The reduction of aquatic insects parallels the loss of coho fry and the 


productivity of several streams is not expected to return to adequate proportions 
for at least two years. 

A series of bio-assays was conducted at the Nanaimo biological station of 
the fisheries research board of Canada. The tests indicate that a safe concentra- 
tion of the formulation used in this insect control program is below 0.05 parts 
per million. Analysis of water samples taken in the field showed that toxic 
concentrations of DDT existed at four test stations for more than three days after 
spraying. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: It would appear from your summary that this is only 
a temporary upset of the fish population and the position will be recovered 
after two or three years. 

Mr. CLARK: We hope so. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: You have reason to believe so? 

Mr. CLARK: We hope. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I did not ask this question yesterday because the min- 
ister was not here and there are certain implications in it which he will un- 
derstand and recall. I have been looking since at page 201 of the details and I 
cannot find anyone described as a fisheries guardian. I must confess that I 
have never been able to get quite clear in my mind the difference between a 
fisheries warden and a fisheries guardian. Perhaps the technical officers could 
explain that first and show me where the fisheries guardians are before I put 
my question. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): By way of explanation, I would say that wardens 
are civil servants and they are recruited into the service by the Civil Service 
Commission; the guardians on the other hand are casual employees and shown 
in the estimates as such. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am unable to find guardians anywhere and I wondered 
if they had been abolished since last year. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): They are shown as “casuals and others”, I 
believe. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I do not say that I have made an exhaustive survey of 
the details, but I ran over them quickly and could not find the word guardian 
anywhere. 

Mr. McWILLIAM: Maybe they have been decertified. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. McWilliam adds they may have been decertified. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): About halfway down on page 202 you will see 
“casuals and others” and the amount is $535,500. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There is no number given. 
Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): No. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: In other words, all these wardens referred to on page 
201 are appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. MAacLEAN (Queens): Yes. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Although the majority of them appear to be seasonal, 


there are five more than last year and there are two fewer of the full-time : 


wardens. That is the fourth item on page 201. 
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Mr. MaAcLEAN (Queens): The explanation is that some of the full-time 
wardens in Newfoundland were upgraded to fisheries officers Grade 1. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: What is the explanation of the increase in the part- 
time wardens? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Over the last number of years there has been 
a program that, where feasible, we replace guardians by seasonal wardens, 
the belief being that men who have assurance of employment from year 
to year, as long as they remain satisfactory, and who are employed for a 
longer period, although just seasonal, are able to enforce the regulations to 
better advantage than a greater number of men employed for a shorter time 


- on a casual basis. However, there are many areas where this is not feasible. 


It. depends to a great extent on the availability of feasible transport. Where 


- you have some remote area where transportation is not readily available to 


the would-be poacher or conversely to the warden, you have to have a local 
person there while the season is open to keep an eye on things.’ But where 
there are roads and where you can have a seasonal warden for a greater 
period of time covering a larger area where transportation is rapid and easy 
and where his movement cannot be easily detected by a would-be poacher, 
we find that more efficient. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I was interested in this, due to an explanation which, 
I confess, I obtained outside the committee some time ago. I am not question- 
ing what the minister has said; but in the selection of seasonal wardens 
there was a much narrower geographical restriction than there is in the 
selection of guardians. I understand the minister selects guardians and his 


choice is only restricted by his discretion, whereas in the case of the Civil 


Service Commission selecting wardens, there is a very narrow area indeed 


' in which they can be chosen. Is that not correct? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): They have local preference. It is up to the 
department to determine the area of preference. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Even in the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): That is right. Perhaps what the member is re- 
ferring to is that there was one case last summer where in a competition 
the meaning or the restriction of the area was not indicated on the posters 
advertising the competition. As a result, there was considerable misunder- 
standing as to what the area of preference actually was. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Well, to tell you the truth, I am not particularly in- 
terested in it. I am not really too much interested in these appointments made 
by the Civil Service Commission, except that one point. Are all the seasonal 
appointments by the Civil Service Commission made in the maritime prov- 
inces or are any made in Newfoundland? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, we have wardens in Newfoundland. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Appointed by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: What proportion of this figure of 135 would be in the 
maritime provinces and what proportion in Newfoundland? 

Mr. MaAcLEAN (Queens): I think we can obtain those figures for you in 
a moment. | 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Meanwhile, perhaps I could put another question. Are 
any of these casual guardians in the maritime provinces? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, there are. There again I have not the figure. 
There are 123 guardian positions in Newfoundland, but I believe we have the 
detail here. 
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Mr. CLarK: Mr. Chairman, in connection with wardens, full-time, in - 
Newfoundland— | ial 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am not interested in the full- tide ones at all, just the "4 
seasonal ones. 


Mr. CLuarRK: There are 17 seasonal wardens in Newfoundland. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Seventeen out of 135. In connection with guardians, 
could the distribution as between Newfoundland and the maritime provinces 
be given? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am afraid it is pretty difficult to answer this 
question in the form in which it has been asked, because in the case of casuals 
the money is provided and treasury board requires that it be done in numbers 
of man-years. It depends on what seasons are open and closed, and so on. 
One individual may be employed as a guardian for four months and another 
one somewhere else for two months. It depends on what seasons are open 
and closed. It is a difficult question to answer. 


Mr. RopicHAuD: You must have the figures for the last fiscal year? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Surely the minister would know how many. I assume 
they must have a pay list. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Which would include the names? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Yes, we could provide that figure, but we have 
not it here. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am not anxious to press you on that. 


Mr. MaAcLEAN (Queens): We could readily give you a list. You wish the 
totals of all the individuals who were employed as guardians. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: ‘Last year. 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: All I am interested in knowing is how many there were 
in the maritime provinces and how many in Newfoundland. 


Mr. MaAcLEAN (Queens): The total of individuals? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes, the individuals. I am not interested in man-years 
because I do not understand things like that; and I doubt if the treasury board 
does either. I now come to the question the minister has been anticipating all e 
along. I know he has been waiting for it and has an answer available. I am — 
speaking with reference to appointments in Newfoundland. The members from 
the maritime provinces can speak for themselves. In respect of the appoint- 
ments in Newfoundland, I wonder if the minister could give us an assurance 
that from now on veterans will be given preference in all these appointments, 
and in a case where no veteran is available that consideration will’ be given 
to those persons who, because of having large families, find it almost impossible 
for them as the bread winner to leave the place—that preference will be given 
to persons of that type over persons who are quite capable of going away 
to work. 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): That has been my policy since I became minister. 
I told this committee last year what I was endeavouring to do in this connec- 
tion. At the moment I do not have the reference, but it can DS found in the 
proceedings of last year. 

I might say what we are endeavouring to do is very similar to what Mr. 
Pickersgill has suggested, or along those principles. There may be occasions 
when we make a mistake. Again, there are cases where there is some difference 
of opinion as to the definition of a veteran. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Quite. 
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Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): For instance, there are many men who served 
in the Canadian forces throughout the war who do not qualify for veterans 
preference, as defined by the Civil Service Commission. I have been criticized 
on more than one occasion when I appointed a veteran who was never 
posted overseas. I had objections from veterans who served for a short time 
but happened to be posted overseas. 

Mr, PICKERSGILL: The minister knows he has had no such criticism from 
me. I might say I am completely satisfied with the assurance the minister 
has given. 

I confess, when I see this for certain types of casual employees, I think 
it is a waste of the public money to have them appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission and have these competitions held. I never believed that 
we should have to appoint everybody that way. We spend perhaps $200 
to appoint these casual employees who are employed for three months. It 
is ridiculous. 

I agree that continuity of service is very valuable to the department 
and valuable in these salmon streams where we want persons who will 
preserve the salmon. That is my feeling, although I want to see my constit- 
uents get jobs as well. 

Does the minister think the department is moving fast enough in getting 
these appointments made by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. There are areas that are rather inacces- 
sible as I said earlier. If a permanent warden who lives somewhere else 
has to come into that rather remote area, everyone knows of his arrival 
and all the poachers have time to go home and go to bed before he arrives. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I see the point. I am quite satisfied. 

Mr. CARTER: There is a point in respect of the seasonal wardens who 
are appointed by the Civil Service Commission. If I understood the minister 
correctly,.he said it was within the discretion of the department to restrict 
the area from which the appointment could be made. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: That is what the minister said. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): One of the privileges to which competitors 
are entitled under the Civil Service Act is area preference. The area pref- 
erence varies depending on the type of job. That is what I intended to 
get across. From information obtained from the department as to what 
are the duties of the men concerned, the Civil Service Commission determines 
what the area preference will be, whether it will be provincial, county, or 
something of that sort. 

Mr. CARTER: The picture which formed in my mind was that these 
wardens were being appointed very much like Post Office employees where 
they are strictly patrons of the Post Office. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I do not think that I expressed myself clearly. 
The size of the area of operation is determined by the duties for which 
the appointee is responsible. 

Mr. CARTER: I find it difficult to understand the relationship between 
the duties of man and the locality from which he comes. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): The area of duty. For example, if there is 
a competition for the appointment of a fishery officer grade 5, say in the 
maritimes, Prince Edward Island or Nova Scotia, if you limited it to Nova 
Scotia you would perhaps limit the possibilities to one or two men. In that 
ease the competition would be open to the maritimes or even to a wider 
area, including eastern Quebec. 

Mr. Carter: I am trying to restrict it to the seasonal warden who is 
employed for six or eight months at the most, and I am wondering why 
you should restrict the area. I can understand how it would apply in the 
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ease of these fisheries officers where you would have to have a wide area | 
from which to select. But in the case of a fisheries warden, that does not ~— 


seem to apply. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): In effect it means only that he is selected from 
the county—I am not sure that the area in this case would be a county; 
in some cases it is half a county. He is selected to make sure he is a 
resident of the general area, one of the reasons being that we are not pre- 
pared to provide living accommodation away from home for these men, 
nor do we feel it reasonable that someone, in order to carry out his warden’s 
duties, should drive from one end of the province to the other every week at 
government expense. 


Mr. CarTER: There is one other point. Within this area, whatever it is, for 
fisheries wardens, the veterans’ privilege does apply? 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 136? 


Mr. RopicHauD: I have one more question in respect of conservation. 
In previous years on different occasions, I have brought to the attention of the 
department the situation in the Bay of Chaleur area in respect to operation of 
draggers and shore fishermen. 


We have on the north side of the Bay of Chaleur, from Petit Rocher to 
Green Point, about 20 or 30 boats, and on the south side, from Maisonnette 
to Salmon Beach, 50 or 60 boats which do nothing but shore fishing. Those 
boats are interfered with by draggers operating in the area. They have lost 
gear. Complaints have been made to the department. Last year I suggested 
to the committee that definite action should be taken by the department to 
prevent repetition of such incident. Could Mr. Clark give us a report on what 
has been done in this connection? 


Mr. CLarRK: This is a continuing problem, with the number of vessels; 
and there is a problem between two types of fishing gear. Under the draggers’ 
licence the draggerman is compelled by his licence to stay a certain distance 
away from any fixed gear. There are times when draggers will go in and 
cause damage. We try to catch up with this as quickly as we can; but it is 
impossible to patrol every one of the draggers, particularly in Mr. Robichaud’s 
area where there are many draggers as well as the fixed gear. However, we 
have tried to take care of this problem in the best way possible. We asked 
the fixed gear fishermen, when they can identify the vessel which has destroyed 
their gear, to give us the information to enable us to take action, if a patrol 
boat is not right on the spot. We have attempted to have the fixed gear fisher- 
men mark their gear so that a draggerman has some chance to avoid the 
fixed gear; but this has not been taken up by the fixed gear fishermen. 


Mr. RospicHAuD: A suggestion was made that inside a line between 
Maisonnette and Paspebiac in a certain period, either before November 1 or 
October 15, that the draggers should not be allowed to operate. Has any 
consideration been given, or has any discussion taken place between the officials 
of the province of New Brunswick, the province of Quebec and your department 
in this respect? 


Mr. CLARK: There has been a regulation in effect for some time from 
Paspebiac across to the other shore. Across that line only small draggers up 
to 40 feet are allowed to operate. The larger ones are kept out. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: It happens that the small draggers are causing as much 
damage as the larger ones. As a question of principle, I am wondering whether 


or not it would be advisable to eliminate the operation of draggers in that 
area up to a certain date early in the fall. 
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Mr. CLARK: This is a very difficult problem because we would then be 
restricting the operations of one class of fishermen against another. From our 
point of view it is not a question of conservation, but is a matter of the gear. 
It is a gear war. We get caught in the squeeze. 

Mr. Crouse: How many fishermen own dragging equipment and ships 
which drag in that area, and how many fixed trolls are there? That is the 
basis of this questioning. If we had this information we would know who 
are in the majority. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: On the New Brunswick side there are no fishermen who 
own draggers residing in that particular area between Maisonnette and Salmon 
Beach. All the draggers come from outside. There are 16 or 17 of them under 
55 or 60 feet which are allowed to operate in that area. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): I have a problem similar to Mr. Robichaud’s, 


- in my constituency in the area east of Souris. We have had a conflict there 


between the small boat fishermen and the smaller draggers. Could you tell 
us, if legitimate complaints are made, whether more intensive patrolling 
could be instituted, or some other measures taken, to smooth the troubled 
waters? z 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, as I said we do make every- attempt with our 
available facilities in the maritime areas. However, it is a very large coast, 
taking in the three provinces, and we do not have enough equipment with 
which to patrol. We are also trying to institute in respect of the draggers and 
trawl gear fishermen, a process of education. We are trying to be as active as 
we can in this particular case. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: In connection with this same question, there have been 
suggestions made in respect of the area concerned, that the small draggers 
should not be allowed within three miles from shore. If this were done, I 
would say that 90 per cent of the inshore fishermen’s gear would be protected. 
It is 20 miles across. There is plenty of room for them to drag. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): If I might comment on this—and I am afraid I 
cannot do more—there are a tremendous number of points of view in respect 
of any regulation one can institute. Our difficulty as a department is that 
usually these things have nothing to do with conservation. We find ourselves 
in the position of being referees in a gear war; that is about what it amounts to. 

I think you know, from your own previous experience, and especially 
from watching television recently, that a referee is sometimes not very popular 
with anybody. Nevertheless we try to arrive at some medium position which 
is reasonably fair to all fishermen, whether they happen to be inshore fishermen 
or fishermen who are equipped with small or large draggers, as the case may be. 


Mr. RopicHaup: In this particular case I would suggest, especially for the 
months of July, August and up to the latter part of September, there should 
be a small patrol boat, located at say, Grand Anse on the New Brunswick 
side of the bay, which would patrol the area. I am sure a lot of improvement 
would result if this were done. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): We will certainly consider that. During the course 
of this discussion I have been thinking that if the member of the constituency 
from which these small draggers come were a member of this committee, we 


would probably be hearing from him also. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Most of those small draggers come from my own 
constituency. 

An Hon. MEMBER: You are a brave man. 

Mr. RopicuHaup: I am facing the problem because I had experience myself 
when I was director of fisheries in New Brunswick and I am familiar with 


existing conditions. 
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Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): It is something we will be very glad to review in 
the event some improvement in the situation can be achieved. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 136? 


Mr. DanrortH: I must apologize for not having been able to be present — | 
when the meeting commenced. I have two points which I wish to bring up and ~ 
I am not sure whether or not they come under this item. If I am out of order, 
I am sure you will tell me. 

Is it the considered opinion of the department that the means now being 
used and those contemplated in the control of the lamprey eel will bring about 
a condition satisfactory to the fishermen in the Great Lakes? 


My second question is: is a study being made of the effect of the inroads 
of the smelt fish in the Great Lakes in respect of their effect on the other 
fish population of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. CLARK: On the question of the lamprey eel, this comes under item 
136, the International Great Lakes Fishery Commission. If the committee 
would like a review of the situation, although it is a little complicated, we 
have Dr. Pritchard here who is director of the conservation and development 
service of the department and is also chairman of the International Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission. I think he could give you, in detail, the work of the com- 
mission in respect of the lamprey control program. 

Dr. A. L. PRITCHARD (Director, Conservation and Development Service 
of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, the first question which was posed is whether 
the department is convinced that the methods now in operation will restore 
the fish that have been wiped out by the lamprey. I think I should answer 
the question in this way. With the methods in operation, the department is 
convinced we can control—or we hope we can control—the sea lamprey; 
but there is another problem, and that is the business of rehabilitating the 
lake trout. We think we can do this, especially in Lake Superior where we 
still have left a fair population of lake trout. 


The second question had to do with the smelts. As you know under the 
international commission we are required to recommend a program of in- 
vestigation of fishes of common interest, and the smelt is certainly one of 
them. We make these recommendations to the two signatory governments, 
the federal government on the Canadian side and the United States govern- 
ment on the other side. The research action must be carried out by. the 
agencies, or organizations, responsible for the administration of the fishery. 
In this case it is the nine states and the province of Ontario. 

We are now starting on the research investigations—at least the organiza- 
tions responsible are—in all the Great Lakes. One problem which is under 
the most serious consideration is the smelt problem. However, I think I should 
be perfectly honest in saying we are not approaching this with the idea of 
whether we can eliminate the smelt and get back the fisheries which were 
there before. The reason for this is that what most people do not realize 
is the Great Lakes are changing. I assume you are thinking particularly of 
Lake Erie where one hears so much about the smelts. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I think you will realize that a great deal of the area 
along the shore of the lake is filling in, in the order of about 30,000 tons 
of silt a day. This changes conditions. In the older days—longer than I 
care to think—when we used to get white fish and large amounts of trout in 
Lake Erie, we had a lot of deep water area. The water conditions and the 
temperatures were different. It may never be possible to put back into such 
a lake a large population of white fish and trout. This is what we have to 
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find out; that is, whether we have to live with such things as the spiny rayed 
fish like the blue pickerel and the yellow pickerel, or whether in fact we 
will eventually develop in there a southern fish like the crappie and the bass. 

All I can say is that research is now underway and the area of research 
—the area of responsibility—has been worked out. The states and the prov- 
ince of Ontario and the two federal governments are all now concentrating 
on the main problem of trying to avoid overlapping. Does that answer your 
question? 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. That is quite satisfactory. 


Mr. Ciark: If I might add to that, on the Lake Erie question, in addition 
to what Dr. Pritchard said on the biological side, the department is now 
engaged in a program on Lake Erie for the catching and utilization on a year- 
round basis of the smelts. There is a market for smelts. 

Mr. CARTER: There are seven commissions listed on page 206. I would 
like to know which of those commissions deal with the Atlantic seal fishery. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): There are not any. The Atlantic seal fishery is 
not covered by an international treaty. 

Mr. Carter: It is an international problem, because the Norwegians prose- 
cute the seal industry in the same area that we do. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes. 

Mr. Carter: I think there is a problem which would have to be faced 
some day in the method of taking these seals as well as the conservation of 
them. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Perhaps the deputy minister would say a word 
on that. . 

Mr. CuarK: As the minister has said, there is not yet an international 
treaty on the sealing industry or the seal population on the Atlantic coast. 
However, for the past several years we have been studying the situation and 
assembling data of the seal populations on the Atlantic coast. Just recently, 
in the past couple of weeks, we have completed another aerial survey of the 
seal herds on the Atlantic coast. All this accumulated data is designed so 
that it will be available when it is propitious to sit down and discuss it with 
the Norwegians and the U.S.S.R.—because they are interested, not on our 
side, but on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Carter: Do we have a date for the commencement of the seal fishery? 

Wir. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Carter: The Norwegians either have no date or have a different date. 

Mr. CuarK: No, the opening date for sealing on the Atlantic coast has 
been fixed by an informal agreement between ourselves and Norway for the 
past several years and the Norwegians respect it. 

Mr. MacpoNaLpD (Kings): There are two regions. 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, the gulf area and what is called the front. 

Mr. TucKErR: The date on the gulf is March 5? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, and March 10 on the front. 

Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): The Norwegians seem to be able to get in on 
both seasons. They seem to be able to capitalize on the two seasonal dates. 

Mr. CLarK: So do our sealers. There is nothing to prevent our sealers 
doing the same thing the Norwegians do. 

Mr. Carter: Has there been any consultation held with Norway or has 
any thought been given to setting up conditions for the method of slaughtering 
seals? We have a bill now in respect of humane slaughter of animals. That 
is bound to have some impact on the method of taking seals. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 14, 1959. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Batten, Carter, Crouse, Danforth, 
English, Howard, Keays, Legere, Macdonald (Kings), MacLellan, Matthews, 
McGrath, McLennan, McPhillips, McQuillan, McWilliam, Morris, Noble, O’Leary, 
Pickersgill, Robichaud, Stefanson, Stewart and Tucker. (25) 


In attendance: From the Department of Fisheries: Honourable J. Angus 
MacLean, Minister; Mr. Lowell A. S. Allen, Executive Assistant; Mr. G. R. 
Clark, Deputy Minister; Mr. S. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; Dr. W. M. 
Sprules, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister; Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman, 
Fisheries Research Board; Mr. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administrative Service; 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service; Messrs. 
H. C. L. Ransom, Executive Director, Fisheries Prices Support Board; W. C. 
MacKenzie, Director, Economics Service; L. S. Bradbury, Director, Industrial 
Development Service; T. H. Turner, Director, Information and Educational 
Service; E. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Serv- 
ice; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; J. A. Albert, Chief, Financial 
and Stores Branch; W. R. Hourston, Chief, Fish Culture, Development Branch; 
R. Hart and W. Snaith, Industrial Development Service; H. A. Wilson, Fisheries 
Research Board; O. C. Young, Assistant Chairman, Fisheries Research Board; 
J. C. Hutchison, Departmental Purchasing Agent; and Mr. G. G. Anderson, 
Assistant Director, Inspection and Consumer Service. 


The Committee continued its study of the Main Estimates of the Department 
of Fisheries. 


Items 136-142—Special Appropriations, were called. 
The Minister and the Deputy Minister were questioned. 
Mr. H. C. L. Ransom assisted the Minister on Item 139. 


A table, referred to by Mr. Clark, showing subsidy payments for salt to 
fishermen and fish plants was ordered printed as an Appendix. (See Appendix I 
to this day’s evidence.) 


Items 136 to 142 were approved. 

Items 143 to 145—Fisheries Research Board of Canada were called. 

The Minister introduced Dr. J. L. Kask who was examined. 

Mr. Howard paid tribute to Dr. Kask and to his officials. 

Items 143 to 145 were approved. 

At 12.25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chir. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 
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EVIDENCE 
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The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We now have a quorum. 
We are going to continue the study of items 136 to 142 inclusive. 
Item 136 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now deal with item 137. 


Mr. RopicHAubD: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the Newfoundland bait 
service, could the deputy minister explain why it is limited to Newfoundland? 
We have similar conditions along our shores. In certain sections we: have shore 
fishermen who are long distances from cold storage plants and for several months 
during the fishing season they are faced with a shortage of bait. It seems to me 
that if the same policy could be applied to some other sections, it would be to 
the advantage of the fishermen. 

Mr. G. R. CuarK (Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries): Mr. Chair- 
man, the bait service in Newfoundland is an operation which was taken over 
by the federal government at the time of union with Newfoundland ten years 
ago. There had been a bait service operation by the commission of government 
and the federal government took over this service as part of the terms of union. 
So, therefore, under those terms of union the federal government, through the 
Department of Fisheries, has continued to operate the Newfoundland bait service. 

In the maritimes area the department has also had a system of giving 
financial assistance to bait freezing and storing plants for some years; this is 
the type of assistance which is available in the maritime provinces. I might say 
too, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the bait facilities in the maritimes area 
there are many private fish processing plants who do handle and store bait 
for the fishermen. 

Mr. RopicHAupD: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that inter alia the only way 
for the maritime provinces to get assistance for cold storage or for the storage 
of bait is where the cold storage plant is already in existence. But I am 
wondering if it would not be possible for the government or the department to 
subsidize small units similar to those which are in Newfoundland. Has any 
consideration been given to this project? 

Mr. Cuark: I think, Mr. Chairman, the question gets into the realm of 
policy therefore I am not in a position to answer the question. 


Hon. J. ANcus MacLean (Minister of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Clark the deputy minister has given you an outline of what the situation is. 
As he said, Newfoundland, under the commission of government, had a 
service to provide bait to the fishermen in the outports of Newfoundland. 
When Newfoundland came into confederation at the time of union, one of the 
agreements was that the federal Department of Fisheries would take over 
the Newfoundland bait service and continue to operate it as it has been 
operated before. Now, no such service as that was ever provided by the 
federal government in any other part of Canada. As Mr. Clark pointed out, 
there is a subsidy given for bait freezing and storage plants in the maritime 
provinces which agree to provide bait to the fishermen in the area. 

Your suggestion is one that could be looked into with a view to seeing 
what could be done in improving the bait service in the maritimes. However, 
I would like to point out that the situation is not quite comparable for various 
reasons. In Newfoundland, transportation is a very difficult thing in many 
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areas. The bait depots have to be supplied by a refrigeration vessel. It is 
almost impossible for the local people or any local enterprise to handle bait | 
commercially in many areas, even if they wish to. A similar condition does 
not exist in the maritimes to the same extent. However, I do appreciate 
there are areas where the fishermen have difficulties in obtaining bait; and 
I would be very pleased to have any suggestions that any members of the 
committee from the maritimes have in this connection. I would like to be 
appraised of conditions of this sort which exist in their ridings, in the hope 
that some feasible method could be evolved which would meet the problem 
and yet would not be as expensive as the system in Newfoundland, which 
admittedly is necessary. But it is a very large operation and one that loses 
quite a lot of money for us every year. 


Mr. RopicHauD: What I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, is small units 
which cost in the vicinity of $10,000 to $15,000, where they could be taken 
from a central cold storage plant. I am referring to certain areas in my 
constituency where we have inshore fishermen who are 35 or 40 miles from 
cold storage plants and they have to send trucks every day to central plants 
to get bait. When the bait arrives there they cannot keep it; they have no 
place to keep it overnight, and the next morning by the time the fishermen 
get it, say at three or four o’clock in the morning, the bait is thawed out 
and is soft. I am thinking of the Maisonnette, Pigeon Hill, and Miscou Harbour 
areas and two or three others. If some plan of assistance could be formulated 
in this regard, it would be a great advantage. I know some of the small 
dealers might be interested in having units where they could store from 
10,000 to 20,000 pounds of bait. In this way, when they sent a truck to the 
main cold storage plant, they would have facilities on arrival to keep the 
bait. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): As the committee knows in the last year or 
two, in cooperation with industry, we have developed a small cold 
storage portable unit on an experimental basis in Newfoundland. We 
are providing for some more in this year’s estimates. We provided four last 
year. Up to this point they are proving very useful, very practical and success- 
ful. We would be very glad to go into the possibilities of seeing what could be 
done in isolated places in other areas, as these units now appear to be a 
much more practical solution in these smaller communities than the old 
fashioned bait holding units which formerly existed in Newfoundland. In 
addition, I would like to say to anyone who might be contemplating installing 
some sort of small and relatively inexpensive unit of this sort on a com- 
mercial basis, that the facilities of the department from a technical advisory 
point of view would be available. 

Mr. Macponautp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, did I understand the deputy 
minister to say that assistance is provided. only for facilities already con- 
structed? Is there assistance given for the construction of bait storage or 
holding units? 

Mr. CuiarkK: I did not say that. I think it was Mr: Robichaud who 
suggested it, but the point is if a person is going to build a cold storage or 
a plant, then he can at the same time apply for the bait freezer subsidy. It 
is not confined to existing plants. 


Mr. RoOBICHAUD: It has to be in connection with a cold storage plant? 
Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. RoBIcHAuUD: It cannot be limited to a storage room for bait only? 
Mr. CLARK: No. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is that assistance given under the Cold Storage Act? 
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Mr. CLARK: No, it is under the regulations of the Department of Fisheries; 
the Cold Storage Act is one administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


' Mr. PICKERSGILL: One can apply under the Cold Storage Act as well if 
the cold storage is for fishery purposes. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes, if they meet the requirements of the Act. 
Of course, the requirements are not administered by this department and I 
am not as familiar with them as perhaps I should be. There are certain re- 
quirements that must be adhered to before a builder of a cold storage facility 
can qualify for assistance under that act. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: In that regard, I wonder if the minister would con- 
sider—and I am not expecting him to answer this right now—whether it 
might not be in the real interest of the fisheries if some arrangement were 
made under the Transfer of Duties Act and so on so that in respect of the 
Cold Storage Act when it applies to fisheries the Minister of Fisheries would be 
the minister responsible. I think a great many of us feel we would get more 
sympathy from the Minister of Fisheries than from the Minister of Agriculture. 
I am not reflecting on the Minister of Agriculture when I say that. I merely 
suggest most people in Newfoundland think that in the present Minister of 
Fisheries—and I am not one who very often passes compliments to my 
political opponents—we have someone who is genuinely interested in the 
fisherman, no matter to what party he may belong or what province he is in. 
There is no doubt that the improvements which he described in the bait 
service in Newfoundland by way of these experimental freezers, which we 
all hope are going to work out and be a success, have caught the imagination 
of the fishermen in Newfoundland. I have had much more correspondence 
about these things than any other aspect of the fisheries except, of course, the 
failure of the fisheries in the last year. I have one or two questions to ask 
when it comes to my turn; but I am hopeful this program is going to be 
expanded very rapidly. 

Mr. Howarp: I would like to add my remarks to those of Mr. Pickersgill 
with respect to assistance or subsidies toward the construction of cold storage 
facilities, as these facilities are required for the storing of fisheries products. 
As the minister knows, I have had a small amount of correspondence with him 
about this; I have had also some discussion with the Minister of Agriculture. 
Up until the middle of last year there was a provision for a subsidy from the 
Department of Agriculture for cold storage facilities to a maximum amount 
of one-third of the cost. In the middle of last year, a ceiling of $50,000 was 
placed on the amount of the subsidy, so it was in effect one-third or $50,000, 
whichever was the lesser of the two. We attempted to get some information 
from the Minister of Agriculture as to the reason for the placing of this $50,000 
ceiling on the subsidy for cold storage facilities. As I understood it, his 
answer was that after a survey of the cold storage facilities available in 
Canada, they found that the percentage of occupancy or the percentage of 
places used was low and ranged down to approximately 50 per cent in some 
cases. We also attempted to find out what differentiation there was in the 
percentage of occupancy as between cold storage facilities used for fisheries 
products and those used for agricultural commodities. 

I posed the question to the Minister of Agriculture and I would like to 
relate briefly some of the contents of his answer, which is in Hansard. He 
pointed out that there were in existence 249 warehouses storing in the main 
fish and fish products, as compared with 1,169 storing agricultural products, 
and 855 classified as general—that is, they store all sorts of things. But the 
ratio is pretty close to eight to one of agricultural products facilities to 
fisheries products facilities. We attempted to find further what the percentage 
of occupancy of these facilities was as between agricultural products and 
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fisheries products; that information was not available. I know the minister’s 


answer was not that the Department of Agriculture refused voluntary confi- — 


dential reports showing the percentage of occupancy, which represented about 
one-third of the refrigerated space in Canada; and in any attempts I have 


made to find out the percentage of occupancy of fishery products cold storage. 


facilities as compared with agricultural products cold storage facilities, I have 
been unable to find the information. So I am afraid what has happened is that 
the Department of Agriculture has placed this limitation of $50,000 in view 
of the ratio of eight to one and has given scant consideration to providing 
fisheries products cold storage facilities, which is a discriminatory action in so 
far as facilities required for fish and fish products. I would like to see, as I 
am sure Mr. Pickersgill and others would, a change in administration or a 
transfer of duties or jurisdiction of the provisions for subsidy under the Cold 
Storage Act as they apply to fisheries products to the Department of Fisheries. 
This may necessitate some transfer of money or allocation of funds from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department of Fisheries. But I am quite sure 
if such a transfer was made and if the minister had under his jurisdiction the 
administration of subsidies towards the building of public cold storage facilities 
for fisheries products, the fisheries people, the fishermen themselves and the 
industry would derive more benefits from it than they do under the Department 
of Agriculture. We would then look at it solely in the light of facilities required 


for fisheries products and it would not be cluttered up by considering them | 
all in one lump, which would include 2,000 odd agricultural products ware- 


houses. If the ratio is eight to one, the Department of Agriculture would be 
concerned primarily with agriculture and storage for agricultural products 


and the fisheries products would not receive the attention they should. I — 


would like to see this transfer, and I would appreciate it if we could have 
some indication from the minister that steps have already been taken to make 
this change, or that they will be taken in the future. In this way the fisheries 
people will get the type of consideration that they deserve and their needs 
and desires will not be lost. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Howard that 
when a relatively small item is bulked with a large one, the total picture 
may not reflect statistically the situation with regard to the smaller segment. 
Of course, I am not in a position to give an answer at the present time to the 
suggestion. However, I can say that it certainly will be considered. I appreciate 
the members of the committee raising this question because it appears to have 
merit which at least makes it worthy of consideration. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wonder if we could have an explanation at this time 
in regard to the decrease in the item. I suspect I know what it is. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): It would be accounted for by the fact that the 
bait unit at Bonavista is nearing completion and much of the expenditure for 
the machinery and so forth was made in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Could the minister say how near completion the unit 
is? Has he a recent progress report? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I have not, but we hope it will be in operation 
in July. 

Mr. CRouSE: The question raised by Mr. Robichaud concerning the need 
for this service in his constituency brought to my mind the question of this 
bait service, because we are hearing a great deal of propaganda today about 
the lack of consideration by the federal government regarding the needs of 
the province of Newfoundland. Would the Minister of Fisheries inform the 
committee if this amount of $435,560, which is in the form of a subsidy or 
grant, is available only to Newfoundland, or is it to be made available to Nova 
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Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, who are also interested in 
the fisheries, and where it appears there is a definite need, especially in the 
New Brunswick area. j 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think everyone in Newfoundland would be very happy 
to see this service extended to the other Atlantic provinces. It is, of course, 
a right that Newfoundland has under the constitution, as the minister pointed 
out; but I think we would feel that all fishermen should be treated alike. We 
would like to see it extended, where there is a need, to all the maritime 
provinces. I am sure all members feel that way. 


Mr. CrousE: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pickersgill stated 
this was under the terms of union, and I am not questioning that. I am 
searching for information. We recently heard an announcement in the house 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce that the present arrangements to sell 
saltfish were terminated and the industry was now free to negotiate its own 
markets. Does the termination of that contract in any way relieve the federal 
government of its obligation to continue supplying this bait service? 


Mr. MAcLEan (Queens): There is no relationship between the two. This 
item applies only to Newfoundland. I might say that fishermen from the 
mainland purchasing bait in Newfoundland buy it on exactly the same terms 
as if they live in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Crouse: They have been refused at times, have they not? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): And so have Newfoundlanders. I think the 
only reason they have been refused is due to the unavailability of bait. One 
of the terms of union was the provision of the bait service. 

Mr. Crouse: They are then getting extra consideration in the amount of 
$435,560. The province of Newfoundland is getting that extra grant over and 
above that which is made available to the other provinces. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Not the province of Newfoundland, the fishermen of 
Newfoundland. 


Mr. Crouse: I think that is drawing a very fine line. It is an extra 
assistance to those fishermen. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. CARTER: I have two or three questions in regard to the new portable 
bait depots. Could the minister advise us now what the exact cost is Bech 
to be for the smallest unit. 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the exact figures here, but laid 
down they are costing us in Newfoundland roughly $6,000 to $6,500; that 
is erected and in operation. 

Mr. CARTER: And what arrangements are made for the operation of the 
unit; is it operated voluntarily by the fishermen or is there a paid operator? 
Under what conditions are they operated? 

Mr. CLARK: Mr. Chairman, when we installed the four units last summer 
as an initial experiment—and they have proved quite successful, as I think 
has already been pointed out—we attempted to make arrangements with 
some responsible person in the community to operate the unit on behalf of 
the community. In some cases, at the outset of the experiment, we paid a 
nominal monthly salary to the person for looking after it; but we hope to 
work out an arrangement, once they are in operation on a larger scale, whereby 
the community itself will take over the actual operation. 

Mr. CARTER: Well, that brings me to this point. I think it would be in 
the interests of the fishermen of Newfoundland and in the interests of the 
federal government also if some way could be worked out whereby the 
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fishermen through their cooperatives or through their local federations could 


own or operate these units for themselves. I would like to see something 
done along that line. I presume they could use the fishermen’s improvement 
loan plan, if they want to take it; but the banks will not lend the money. But 
since that has not proved practical, I wonder if grants could not be made 
available to groups in order that they may own and operate their own units. 

Mr. CLarK: I think, Mr. Chairman if I may comment on the first part of 
Mr. Carter’s remarks, we are trying to do exactly what he has suggested, and 
that is to interest the community itself, whether they have a cooperative in 
existence or are in the process of forming one. We hope that the bait unit 
will be a community affair. We are attempting to interest the various people 
in the community along this very line. 

Mr. BATTEN: If these units were to become operative by the community, 
would they still be serviced by the department as they are now? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, that would be part of the undertaking, because if they 
became short of supplies we would keep the units in operation by having suf- 
ficient supplies delivered through our vessel the Artica. 

Mr. CARTER: If it is the intention of the federal government to keep up 
central depots from which the smaller ones could be supplied, I wonder, in 
that connection, if I could ask the minister if any consideration has been given 
or any provision made for the replacement of the Artica? 

Mr. MAacLEAN (Queens): There is no item in this year’s estimates toward 
that end. However, we are conscious of the ioe that the Artica is getting 
very old. It was aa in 1927< 

Mr. CARTER: A couple of years ago the suggestion was put forward that 
there is a need for a patrol ship or a coastguard boat in Newfoundland waters. 
Possibly we could combine these duties and they could act as a supply carrier 
and also be used for rescue services. Is that receiving any consideration? 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): That would be considered, but I do not think it 
would be very practical because you would probably end up with it being 
unsatisfactory on both counts. 

Mr. BATTEN: How many of these units are to be built in Newfoundland 
during the coming season? 

Mr. MacLEANn (Queens): There will be seven additional ones. 

Mr. BATTEN: Have you decided yet where they will be erected? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Not as yet. We are taking a survey of locations. 
As the members are quite aware we are receiving a number of requests for 
the units. They are a very popular acquisition to many communities. 

Mr. RopicHAupb: In view of the low cost .of these units, would the minister 
consider having one in New Brunswick, say at Maisonnette, the place I men- 
tioned before? There are 35 or 40 boats fishing there and they are a great 
distance from cold storage plants. I would suggest that one be placed there 
as an experiment during the coming summer. They could be supplied from 
a cold storage plant at Caraquet. I know it would prove a great advantage to 
the local fishermen. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): We would be very glad to consider that suggestion, 
and I might say, incidentally, that if such a thing was done it would have to 
be done under the industrial development vote rather than this one. 

Mr. LEGERE: Is this portable unit just for the keeping of bait or does it 
freeze bait as well? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is a bait holding unit. 

Mr. LEGERE: Just for storage? 
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Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. 

Mr. LEGERE: What is the capacity? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Twenty thousand pounds. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I understand that it is not capable of freezing bait. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): That is correct. . 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think the minister told us last year that the department 
was also experimenting with motor vehicles, that is trucks, for the transporta- 
tion of bait to supplement the Artica. What has been your experience with 
te : would think it would be a lot cheaper by truck and perhaps a lot more 
efficient. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): We are going into that matter right at the 
moment, where there are roads it will be more flexible and faster; also, I 
think it will be quite a bit cheaper. But the difficulty is that the areas of 
operation of trucks in Newfoundland are relatively limited. However, it is 
increasing. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes, it is a different picture from what it was a year 
ago. Has the department any trucks at the present time? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): We have one. 

Item 137 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We now come to item 138; are there any questions? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wonder if we could be told what this item involves. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): It is a grant to three educational institutions 
for the purpose of educating fishermen in the areas concerned. One grant is 
to Saint Francis Xavier University, one to Ste. Anne de La Pocatiere and one 
to the University of British Columbia. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: You would not describe these as grants to the province 
of British Columbia, the province of Quebec and the province of Nova Scotia; 
nor would I. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, they are grants to these educational insti- 
tutions. 

Item 138 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 139 is next. 

Mr. Howarpb: I wonder if the other members and I could have some 
indication of the basis for this item. Is there a base price? Does it operate 
similar to the agricultural products? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, not in the same way as the present agricul- 
tural legislation, but it operates very similarly to the former agricultural 
legislation. There is an advisory board. The fisheries prices support board 
consists of persons from the industry. For example, Mr. Harding from Prince 
Rupert is one of the members. They meet from time to time and review 
the situation and advise the government as to whether or not action should 
be taken under this act. I might say in addition that the salt assistance grant 
to fishermen and companies who produce saltfish for certain markets is also 
administered by the fisheries prices support board, and the administrative 
costs of this come under this vote. 

Mr. Howarp: I assume that a level of so much a pound is set for a certain 
type of fish and if the market price falls below that, you make up the differ- 
ence under this act. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Well, there are various ways in which the act 
may operate. One concerns deficiency payments; another is bulk purchase 
of a commodity that is in surplus. 
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Mr. Howarp: Do you make payments to fishermen themselves? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Yes, under the deficiency payment system. 

Mr. Howarpb: You should make known to your colleague your views so ~ 
far as deficiency payments are concerned. Has this applied to British 
Columbia to any extent? . : 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, I do not think it has ever operated in British 
Columbia. The fisheries prices there have been relatively good and the 
main production, as you well know, in British Columbia is types of fish 
products that command a fairly good price on the world markets. 

Mr. Morris: How often has this act, which has been in force for eleven 
years, been applied? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): It has been applied for some types of products 
for three or four different years. 

Mr. Morris: The last time the act was implemented under either of 
these alternative methods, bulk purchase or payment of a deficiency, between 
an agreed price and the price of the market at the time, was in 1952. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I think so. 

Mr. Crouse: Does this apply only to saltfish? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, to anything. 

Mr. Crouse: Salt fish and fresh fish? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): It can apply to any. 

Mr. Crouse: Who decides the basie price in regard to fresh fish, for ex- 
ample, and the various species? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): The board only operates when the price for any 
particular product becomes a distress price, and when a very acute situation 
arises in the industry. The board then advise the government as to what action 
they feel would be most suitable. 

The board meets from time to time, reviews the whole marketing situa- 
tion and reports on any acutely unsatisfactory marketing condition that they 
feel might require action under the act. 

Mr. CRousE: Who makes up the board? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): The board consists of Mr. Mifflln from New- 
foundland, Mr. Lee from Halifax, Mr. Desourdy from Quebec, Mr. Harding from 
Prince Rupert and Mr. Millerd from Vancouver. 

Mr. Crouse: They are all nominated by industry? 

Mr. MAacLEAN (Queens): They are appointed by the government but on 
the advice of industry. We seek their advice in regard to suitable appointees. 
The chairman of the fisheries prices support board is Mr. McArthur. Unfor- 
tunately, he is not here at the moment: he is on loan as a technical adviser 
to the government of Southern Ireland for a couple of months. 

Mr. Morris: Has the governor in council during the past years of opera- 
tion of this act, or presently, considered that perhaps the representation from 
the fisheries price support board might come seemingly from the fishermen’s 
groups themselves. The present composition of the board seems to be from 
the fishing industry, that is those gentlemen who are engaged in the purchase 
of fish from commercial fishermen. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Your assumption is not completely correct. At. 
least two of the men are representatives of fishermen’s cooperatives; they are 
Mr. Desourdy and Mr. Harding. All phases of the industry are represented. 


Mr. STEWART: Has any consideration been given to paying support to the 
bloater industry? Last year on the island of Grand Manan there were 50,000 
boxes unsold. 
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Mr. MacLEan (Queens): On one occasion in 1951 there was prices support 
for the bloater industry. This is something that has been brought to my atten- 
tion recently by the member for Magdalene Islands and others. The situa- 
tion will be watched very closely. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: What was the last occasion on which price support was 
given? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): 1953. 

Mr. NoBLE: Is there anything on the record to show whether fresh water 
fishermen have benefited by this legislation? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am advised there were two occasions when 
prices support operated in connection with fresh water fishery products in the 
inland waters. 

Mr. Nose: How long ago? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is before 1953; I think it was 1949. 

Mr. MAcLELLAN: Does the board sit for regular hearings at any regu- 
lar times? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): They have annual meetings but they meet from 
time to time in addition. However, they are not held at any set times, say 
quarterly or anything like that. 

Mr. Morris: The expense of the board members in the amount of $15,000 
is just a normal expense per diem, and travelling expenses? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): That is right. 

Mr. Morris: I do not wish to delay the proceedings, but would Mr. Clark 
have a rough idea of the expenditure of federal funds involved in the opera- 
tion of the Fisheries Prices Support Act? For instance, approximately how 
much did it cost in 1953-54? 

Mr. CLARK: I am sorry, I do not have the figures available to answer your 
question. However, they can be obtained. 

Mr. Morris: I am only interested in a rough guidance statement. Quite 
frankly, I want to make a comparison between that and the total administra- 
tive expense under the act, since its inception. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It is entirely up to the member, but perhaps 
in order that this might pass, you could put a question on the order paper 
to this effect. 


Mr. Morris: That is quite agreeable, sir. 
Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It would be more complete. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have one question I would like to put to the minister. 
He will perhaps recall that something over a year ago the Prime Minister 
made a speech at Charlottetown. At that time he gave a categorical under- 
taking to introduce price supports for fish. We have heard practically nothing 
about that since. I wonder what consideration the government has given to 
the Prime Minister’s undertaking since that date? 


Mr. MacLEAan (Queens): As a matter of fact, very careful consideration. 
In this connection, I may say last fall a special meeting of the fisheries 
prices support board was held. They met first in Halifax and then in St. 
John’s to consider the question of the prices to fishermen in Newfoundland, 
especially with regard to dry saltfish. The recommendation of the board was 
to the effect that price support would not be beneficial or would not meet the 
problem in Newfoundland as it existed last year, because it was not one of 
price so much as failure of catch; and any system of price support would only 
put the people who were in a relatively satisfactory condition in a better 
condition, but would not help the man who failed to catch fish. 
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The whole purpose of fishery prices support is to try to see that a a 
satisfactory return comes to the man who produces fish. But I think that ~ 
this does not presume a further stage where you would be in the position 
of taking the responsibility for providing a reasonable income to the fishermen 
who fail to produce fish which was, admittedly, through no fault of their 
own. That was the position in Newfoundland last year. Of course, in addi- 
tion to this it should not be forgotten—and I do not think it is—that the 
fishermen of this country have received two additional benefits since this act 
was introduced. In the case of Newfoundland it was salt assistance. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does salt assistance not apply generally? 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Yes, but only in the Atlantic provinces, and the 
product to which it applies is chiefly in Newfoundland. Of course, the other 
one, which applies to the whole country, is unemployment insurance. 

Item 139 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now come to item 140; are there any 
questions? : 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Could I ask the minister why this is reduced by a 
quarter of a million dollars? Is it anticipated that the saltfish product is 
going to be seriously reduced this year? 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): No. Over the last number of years since this 
has been in operation there has been a cumulative holdover from previous 
years. Each vote was voted in such a manner that it could look after the 
production for that fiscal year and also pay for the outstanding obligations 
for the previous year. These were gradually accumulating each year, and 
last year we were roughly $250,000 behind. The amount of $850,000 which 
is shown was voted last year to clean up the backlog. We are now back 
to what is approximately the requirements for one fiscal year. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: In effect, has the backlog been pretty well cleaned up? 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Yes. 


Mr. CROUSE: What percentage of this $600,000 is paid to Newfoundland 
and what percentage goes to Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Prince Edward 
Island? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I will see if we have that data available. I see 
we have a table here for 1958. By provinces, it is as follows: Newfoundland, 
$240,698; Nova Scotia, $50,000 odd; Prince Edward Island, $1,629; New Bruns- 
wick, $2,690 and Quebec, $22,635. That is to individual fishermen and in addi- 
tion to that paid to fish plants. 


Mr. Crouse: Those first figures were individual figures. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Yes. In addition to that there were payments 
to fish plants in certain circumstances. In that category there was no pay- 
ment to Newfoundland; Nova Scotia received $12,447; Prince Edward Island, 
$891; New Brunswick, $2,277; and Quebec, $13,185. 

Mr. Stewart: Could that table be printed as part of the evidence? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): If the committee is agreeable, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed to print this table as an appendix? 

Agreed. 

Mr. Morris: Before this item carries, might I, as a relatively new mem- 
ber, observe in a spirit of goodwill that this seems to me to be an accomp- 
lishment of the former administration and has been of general benefit 
throughout each year. Certainly that administration did a good thing by 
bringing it in, and ourselves by continuing it. May I record the hope that 
continuing consideration will be given to the possibility of introducing this 
salt assistance as a statutory item rather than as a yearly estimate item. 
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Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am afraid that while it might have some 
benefits, there are some reasons why it would not be too wise a course. For 
example, one reason is that our good friends to the south watch our legisla- 
tion very carefully to make sure that we are not subsidizing exports to 
their markets. This is one of the difficulties so far as the application of the 
Fisheries Prices Support Act is concerned. It is a very important one. Their 
legislation is such that dumping duties could immediately apply which would 
affect not only the product in question but perhaps detrimentally affect our 
fishery products generally. That is why we are very careful to make sure 
that no salt assistance is paid to any product which goes to the United States. 


Mr. CARTER: Before we finish the item, is there any breakdown showing 
how much of this is due to saltfish that is dried and pickled fish? 


Mr. MacLEAan (Queens): We do not have the information available at 
the moment, Mr. Chairman, but we could attempt to get the member a fairly 
accurate figure on this. _However, it would entail a tremendous amount of 
work. 


Mr. CARTER: It is not my purpose to put you to extra work. I just 
thought there might be some information available. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Unfortunately, there is not. 
Item 140 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: We now come to item 141; are there any questions? 


Mr. Carter: What research is going on to determine the minimum 
specifications of vessels used in the fishery? I know there is quite a variety. 
You can go all the way from choped timber to ply timber, and a combination 
of chopped and ply timber. I have a problem in my riding; the fishermen 
have chosen to forego loans from the provincial loan board because they 
say the specifications required to become eligible for the loan are not practical. 
They say they are too heavy, and the boat gets soggy and too cumbersome 
after a few years. Rather than take advantage of the loan board, they build 
their own boats to specifications which they have found by practical experience 
to be satisfactory. Is there any research going on to determine what the 
minimum requirements should be in that respect? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I will ask Mr. Clark to answer that question. 


Mr. CuarkK: In regard to the particular problem there is a good deal of 
research going on by the department, in conjunction with the fisheries re- 
search board and with the loan boards of the provinces concerned. We have 
a committee on vessels and gear in the department which is studying this 
problem. We have had also a great deal of help and a lot of cooperation 
from the naval architects in the National Research Council. Mr. Chairman, 
we are hoping to arrive at the point where we can provide the fishermen, 
or anyone else interested, with an idea of the type of craft which they should 
build which will serve a particular purpose for the areas in which they are 
fishing. Over the past number of years, we have been studying the costs 
involved and the cost of operation of particular vessels. 

Mr. Crouse: Has any thought been given to the abolition of this sub- 
sidy and in turn setting up depreciation allowances, increased depreciation 
allowances, which would in effect place the onus on the owners, thereby 
being an incentive to the ambitious man to proceed and develop the industry. 
In effect it is a tax reduction but it does not come out of the general fund 
as a subsidy. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Approximately the same question was asked the 
other day. The whole matter is under consideration, including the question of 
accelerated depreciation; but this is one which, of course, would not be the 
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prerogative of the department to institute, if it were instituted; it is a question 
of government policy which is under consideration and for which no decision 
has yet been reached. 

Mr. PIcKERSGILL: I wonder if I could ask the minister or his deputy what 
is the greatest length and tonnage for which these subsidies are now provided? 


Mr. CuarkK: The regulations do not provide that assistance be paid on a 
tonnage basis, but rather on the length, and the policy up to the present time 
has been directed toward a vessel of the dragger or long liner type up to 65 
feet in length. The rate of subsidy at the present time is $165 per gross ton. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: In view of the fact that the Department of Trade and 
Commerce seem to have come back, I wonder if there might be some incentive 
given to fishermen to come back into the Labrador fishery again? Has any con- 
sideration been given to increasing the length of the vessels to which the subsidy 
would be allowed, for the dual purpose of providing the type of schooner that 
used to come to Labrador and also providing—and this is just as important— 
vessels which in the fall will go around the coast and pick up the fish and 
bring it to the points of export. As the minister knows, there have been some 
very regrettable losses of schooners in the last year and one in particular 
that I am thinking of. However, I am not seeking a vessel and I would be 
ineligible for one under the Senate and House of Commons Act. However, I 
believe there are others who might be interested in going into this very 
essential trade to the fisheries, if there was an incentive. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): On several occasions I have said that the whole 
matter is under consideration and I suspect perhaps that members of the 
committee may have begun to suspect this was just an excuse. But in fact it 
is not, because you will realize from some of the questions that have since 
been asked that it is a very involved business. There are a tremendous number 
of considerations and questions that have to be taken into account before a 
decision can be reached. There are a tremendous number of factors which have 
to be considered because of the influence any change in policy might have 
upon them. 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Pickersgill has touched upon the question which I had 
in mind. We have at Beaver Harbour a cold storage plant capable of putting 
up 20 million pounds of fish a year. The operators of that plant have found 
they must acquire larger boats to get out of the Bay of Fundy. Has any 
consideration been given by the government in regard to making available 
a subsidy for their boats? 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): That is very actively being considered. It is not 
only just a matter of size; it is how it would apply and whether the rate 
should be a sliding one or should be increased by degrees for certain sizes, 
type of construction and many other factors. 


Mr. Howarp: The minister would not want to leave the committee with 
the impression that sometimes he uses the phrase “under consideration” merely 
as an excuse; but if he does, I wish he would indicate to us when it is under 
consideration and when it is an excuse. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: If I may interrupt, when the minister says something is 
under consideration, most of us know it is under consideration. 

Mr. Howarp: You will notice that I contained myself from laughing a 
little bit. | 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Perhaps he was thinking of some of his colleagues. 

Mr. Howarp: I wonder if the minister would tell me if there is a basis of 
application. This is a subsidy; this is a grant in aid of construction. Could 
the minister tell me whether this is confined to any geographical area or 
applies all across the country? 
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Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): It applies only on the east coast at the present 
time. 
Mr. Howarp: I am quite sure if you would like to extend it, there would 
not be any argument. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): We are conscious of that fact as well. This 
is one of the complications involved. I might say that in the first instance 
this subsidy was introduced during the war to stimulate the production of 
food on the east coast where there was a great reservoir of fish resources 
which were not being sufficiently exploited. It was at a time when food 
was in short supply. The situation on the east coast is entirely different to 
that on the west coast. The resources on the west coast were being exploited 
almost to a maximum extent so far as the more valuable species are con- 
cerned and there was no shortage of potential production on the west coast 
so far as food is concerned. When you get into a food surplus situation the 
factors are entirely different, and complicate the whole picture. 

Mr. LEGERE: You mentioned a figure of 65 feet in length; just where 
does it start? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): There is a minimum of 45 feet. 

Item 141 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 142 is next. 

Mr. CARTER: May I ask how many units you expect out of this amount? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): The maximum allowance to any one unit is 
$10,000, so you can only have three at the maximum. On some occasions they 
do not qualify for the maximum, so you may get four or even five. 

Mr. CARTER: The smallness of this allocation indicates that not very much 
advantage is being taken out of it. 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): The explanation is that over the years the prob- 
lem is being met and the demand is decreasing; but cumulatively in the 
maritimes since this scheme was brought into effect, there have been a 
great number of grants made and although the money was voted for these 
facilities in previous years, they are still in operation. As a matter of fact 
they have to guarantee ten years’ operation to be eligible for the grant. 

Mr. CARTER: Could the minister say how much was actually spent last 
year? 

Mr. MacLEan (Queens): The full amount, $30,000. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: How many units? 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Three. 

Mr. Carter: It was my understanding that one of the reasons that more 
advantage is not taken of this is due to the fact the operator who wishes to 
get this grant must build his unit first and then have it inspected. He has 
to wait a considerable time, perhaps a year or two, before he can get his 
refund. Due to the red tape involved, they do not bother to take advantage 
of it; they prefer to go ahead without it. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): In recent years there has been no shortage of 
takers on this vote. I think there may have been a certain amount lapsed in 
the earlier years. For example, in 1948-49 there was only $4,000 taken up 
and $46,000 lapsed. There was a total of $50,000. But then it increased over 
the years. In most years it increased. For example, in 1958-59 we gave you 
a figure of $30,000; that is with a nil lapse. I should have corrected myself 
there. This figure is not absolutely accurate because this is a forecast; the 


_ bookkeeping for the last fiscal year is not complete as yet. However, we have 


applications pending and the lapse in this vote is very small. 
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Mr. LEGERE: Is this bait freezing assistance primarily for ground fishing 
purposes? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): No, it includes bait for fishing any commercial 
species. 

Mr. LEeEGERE: Also for lobster fishing? 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Yes. 

Mr. Howarp: I imagine I can raise this under this item again because there 
is an indication of.an appropriation which might be returned by supplementary 
estimates. I understand that Mr. Clark, along with others from his depart- 
ment, are going out to the west coast shortly. Is it tomorrow? 

Mr. CLARK: Thursday. 

Mr. Howarp: One of the things that will be discussed there is the ques- 
tion of the destruction of dogfish and other predators, I am primarily interested 
in the dogfish killing program. We are assuming—and I hope this is not the 
case—that the department will decide not to proceed by supplementary vote or 
supplementary estimates for an additional amount of money in this present 
fiscal year for dogfish control. I am wondering whether we will have an 
opportunity to have a review given to us by Mr. Clark. Could we have an 
indication of when you might be back, sir? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): It will be some time before Mr. Clark is back. 
I am afraid it will be impossible before this committee completes its work. 
However, we certainly will be glad to supply any information, directly or when 
the estimates are before the committee of the whole. 

Mr. Howarp: I hope there will be a supplementary estimate in which case 
we will be able to deal with it. 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): It can be taken up under the first item in the 
house in any case. 

Mr. Howarp: That is fine. 

Mr. O’LEARY: Who may qualify as an operator on one of those units? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I beg your pardon? 

Mr. O’LEARY: Who may qualify as an operator? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Anybody who has the facilities. One of the 
problems here is that we try to spread these around so that they are evenly 
distributed. In other words, if there is a grant already given in some fishing 
village and bait is available from that source to all the fishermen in that com- 
munity, then naturally we try to meet other demands for this grant in other 
areas before we would come back to that particular place and give a similar 
grant to a second operator in that particular town. 

Mr. O’LeaAry: Is there any defined distance away? 

Mr. MAacLEan (Queens): No—I am sorry. I thought you meant between 
separate places. JI was thinking of the concept of 50 miles or something like 
that. There is a small limitation. It is something in the order of 5 miles, I 
think. 

Mr. RoBIcHAuD: I would like to clarify a statement made earlier. Such 
assistance for bait and freezing storage has to be in connection with the existing 
cold storage or new cold storage being built but it cannot be bait freezing storage 
by itself. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): That is correct. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: What is the reason for that? 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I think the reason is that to build a cold storage 
just for the supplying of bait alone would require such a large subsidy from 
someone that it would not be a very practical situation. 

Item agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have reached the fourth group of 
items, 143, 144 and 145. 


FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD OF CANADA 


140 Foaaquarters o-Aciminist®aionar mae. .cis . fae Uy Sa ces $ 184,420 
; 144. Operation and Maintenance, including an amount of $50,000 for contribu- 
tions towards Fisheries Research and for Scholarships ...............0ceeeeees $3,950,565 


145. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment.. $ 942,130 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this next item 
is the fisheries research board. I think you all know Dr. Kask who is seated 
next to the deputy minister. He is the chairman of the fisheries research board. 
Any questions will be answered, we hope, by one of the three of us. 

Mr. Howarp: I would first like to pay a tribute to Dr. Kask and his 
associates on the fisheries research board for the excellent work they have 
done over the years. I am sure they will continue to do so in the future. 

I would also like to say I was very pleased to hear the minister at the 
luncheon of the Fisheries Council of Canada say somewhat the same things 
and to also express his attitude that the fisheries research board of Canada 
is considered in the highest possible degree by other countries. Those are 
primarily the reasons why I say we should express our appreciation for the 
work of Dr. Kask and those associated with him on the fisheries research 
board. 

I have just one or two specific things about which I wish to ask. One 
has to do with the annual meeting of the board. I understand they are closed 
to the public. I may be incorrect in that assumption. If they are in fact 
closed to the public, I wonder if we could have an explanation as to why 
that is so? 

Dr. J. L. Kasxk (Chairman, Fisheries Research Board of Canada): The 
annual meetings of the fisheries research board are not closed to the public 
although we do have in camera meetings which have to do only with internal 
administration. The meetings are never very widely attended but usually 
there are representatives present from the industry and Mr. O’Brien, the 
manager of the Fisheries Council of Canada is usually there. They are all 
welcome to stay as long as they like to hear the program of the research 
board discussed. There is nothing secret about the discussions. 

Mr. Howarp: I was not at the last annual meeting, but I was at the one 
previous held in the Chateau. I must have got there at the time you were 
having an in camera meeting because I was informed I could not go in. 1 
assumed they were all closed meetings. I am pleased to hear they are not. 

Could Dr. Kask give us some information as to what research work has 
been done and what results there have been in respect of the commercial 
use of dogfish. 

Dr. Kask: The dogfish is very widely used as a medium of food in many 
areas of the world. For instance, in Japan there is a heavy demand and they 
are actually interested in importing them. In the United Kingdom dogfish 
is used largely in the fish and chips trade. There is no demand for dogfish 
as food in North America. The cost of production is so high it has never 
yet been commercially feasible as an export item. 

We are trying to find what we call auxiliary uses for dogfish. As you 
know, their livers were at one time quite valuable as a vitamin source. When 
a cheaper source was found in synthetics this became no longer a means of 
turning the dogfish into money. However, we are working on the possibility 
of developing special products from the dogfish from the technological point 
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of view and from the biological point of view in order to see if we can reduce 


the numbers so that they will become less of a nuisance to the fishermen who © 


are carrying on other fishing. 

I think the industry should know that in order to reduce a population of 
animals like the dogfish, and keep them at a low level, is a subsidized sort of 
thing, very expensive, and must be continued. For instance, on the Pacific 
coast we estimate that about 40 thousand tons annually would be required 


to be taken to reduce them to the level where they would not be of a great 


nuisance to fishermen in the area, and that would have to be done on a 


continuing basis. 

Mr. Howarpb: Dr. Kask mentioned Japan as a consumer of dogfish and, in 
fact, as an importer. I wonder if there is any possibility of our interesting that 
market as far as our exports are concerned. 

Dr. Kask: The economics of the thing are rather out of my field, but my 
guess would be that the production cost would be almost prohibitive. 

Mr. CLARK: If I might comment on that, I was in Japan last fall and at 
that time I discussed the very matter which Mr. Howard has brought up with 
some of the Japanese importers of dogfish, but the price they were willing to 
pay was not sufficient for our fishermen or producers to attempt to export dog- 
fish to Japan. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I have a problem which I would like to 
place before the minister and the fisheries research board at this time. I 
understand that the minister has recently received a request from Gloucester 
county asking for laboratory facilities. We have in Gloucester a production of 
65 to 70 million pounds of fish a year which involves quite a substantial fleet. 
I know the chambers of commerce at Caraquet and Shippegan have written 
the minister asking for the establishment of an experimental station in the 
area. I would like the minister to tell us at this time if any consideration has 
been given to the request. We understand with the fresh fish inspection which 
is coming into force this year that there will be a great need for special 
facilities in the Shippegan and Caraquet area. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I can answer you now as far as the inspection 
phase of such a problem is concerned, It does not directly concern the fisheries 
research board. I might say that the inspection of fish is done by inspectors who 
are trained to attain a standard of judgment as to the quality of fish. There is 
a percentage of checks done every now and again to make sure the inspector’s 
judgment of the quality of the fish remains as standard as we can make it. The 
total inspection is not done in a scientific laboratory sense. However, we have 
in Halifax an inspection laboratory. In addition to that we have two mobile 
laboratories which will be operating chiefly in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island during the season. Their responsibility is to do scientific tests on 
fish which may be in doubt as to their quality, and also to make sure that the 
standard of inspection is maintained at a high level. At the present time we 
feel confident that the mobile laboratory will meet the problem from the 
inspection point of view. 

Mr. Clark may have something to add to that. 

Mr. CuarK: Mr. Chairman, I think the minister has covered the matter 
quite fully. The representations to which Mr. Robichaud referred have been 
received by the minister from, I think, the chamber of commerce in that area. 
We are proposing to see how the operation goes this year with the facilities 
which the minister has mentioned, the mobile laboratories, which incidentally 
are very fully equipped. If the need arises after this year’s operation I am sure 
the minister will give consideration to having a laboratory permanently 
established in that area. 
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Mr. RopicHAup: I believe the minister and Dr. Clark will agree that in 
view of the heavy production involved in the area there is a need for a 
permanent local laboratory in addition to the mobile laboratory which I 
know has been made available in the last few years. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): We will certainly give this matter sympathetic 
consideration as far as the inspection of fish is concerned in that area. 


Mr. McGratu: I asked virtually the same question in the committee 
hearings last year. Have there been any recent experiments in respect of the 
commercial cannings of caplin? 

Dr. Kask: I think to my knowledge there have been no commercial 
experiments in respect of that species but there have been some small-scale 
scientific experiments. We are definitely planning on doing something on a 
larger scale, with a larger variety of uses being sought for that species. 

Mr. McGratTH: Is the doctor aware there has been a successful system 
developed whereby caplin can be canned? 


Dr. Kask: Yes. We are quite aware of that. 


Mr. LEGERE: I would like to address a question to the fisheries research 
board concerning the tuna fish in my riding in the Westport area which is 
considered one of the best areas in the world, but not last year during the 
tournament. Last year they did not get one tuna fish although the tuna were 
there in quite considerable numbers. I wonder if the research board could 
advise us why these fish professed a lack of interest in the bait which was 
thrown overboard due to the fact that any that were harpooned were found 
to have nothing inside them. 

I wonder if any consideration has been given to research for the purpose 
of establishing the reason for the non-interest on the part of the tuna in 
taking the bait, either herring or mackerel, dropped overboard? 


Dr. KASK: The tuna fish, like most other animals, has a climate which 
it prefers to live in. The tuna is a warm water fish. The time it comes into 
the latitude of Canadian waters is when it happens to be in that part of the 
gulf stream which comes up to the latitude of Newfoundland. The occurrence 
of tuna in Canadian waters is a fortuitous matter in the first instance because 
it is rather a chance operation than one which occurs annually. 

The answer to the other part of the question I think would be that the 
tuna like most other cold-blooded animals have times when they feed and 
times when they do not feed. It may have been during one of these apathetic 
periods. The large tuna fisheries off the coast of Mexico and the southern 
United States are very much dependent on the tuna responding to food, and 
the reaction of the tuna to food organisms varies with times. So the chances 
are that this year as on other occasions the fish that were there probably were 
not taking the bait. ; 

Mr. LEGERE: It has been mentioned that in this area perhaps the scarcity 
of the herring in the area had a bearing on it. Would it be possible that they 
would be following the herring schools along? 

Dr. Kask: The tunafish has to make a living also and goes where the best 
living can be made. If the food is not there certainly the tuna will not stay 
very long. 

Mr. Stewart: Am I right that this part of the vote does not apply to the 
work at St. Andrews? 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): It is under this group of three items. 

Mr. Stewart: Could I ask how much was spent at St. Andrews last year 
in the research field. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): In research generally? 
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Mr. STEWART: Through the St. Andrews station? 
Dr. KASK: Do you want an approximate figure? 
Mr. STEWART: Approximate. 

Dr. KAsk: Approximately $1 million. 


Mr. BATTEN: Could I ask if Dr. Kask would give us a brief report on the 
experiments being carried on at Valleyfield, Nova Scotia? 


Dr. KASK: I think this would come under the departmental operations. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): The operation at Valleyfield comes under our 
industrial development department. Of course, there is very close liaison 
on scientific problems between the research board and the industrial develop- 
ment service of the department in any cases in which they have a common 
interest. The Valleyfield station is operated not by the research board but 
by the industrial development service of the department. What, exactly, was 
your question? 

Mr. STEWART: All I want to know is what are the results of some of the 
scientific experiments that are being carried on there? 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I will ask Mr. Clark to give you a resume of 
that. I am not objecting to the question, but it would have been more 
properly taken up under a previous item. However, it is closely related 
to this item, so I will ask Mr. Clark to answer it. 


Mr. CLARK: The operations of the experimental plant at Valleyfield, as the 
minister pointed out, come under the department. Also as the minister pointed 
out there is very close liaison with the fisheries research board in the work 
being done there. At this plant we take the results of the research which 
is done by the fisheries research board and apply them in a commercial 
or a semicommercial way in the Valleyfield plant. In connection with the 
projects which we have there, particularly on salted fish and the drying of 
salted fish to produce a light salted codfish, the work is quite successful. 

We are also experimenting, as a result of the work done by the fisheries 
research board, on the use of refrigerated sea water, and we are also engaged 
in the packaging in an attempt to prepare a more modern type of package 
for salted cod and other fish products. 

Generally the work is carried on by taking the results of the work done 
in the laboratories of the fisheries research board, where these projects are 
of immediate interest to the industry, and applying them on a commercial 
scale. 


Mr. BATTEN: Could Mr. Clark give us any information as to how the 
quality of the salted fish artificially dried compares with the quality of salted 
fish sun-dried? 


Mr. CLARK: This gets into a very technical matter, because I think it is 
almost a matter of preference. To try to answer the question I will do it 
in this way. The artificial drying of salt cod which we have done, and which 
others in the industry have done, has compared very favourably and is quite 
acceptable in the markets. Not being a real expert on salt cod, I will not 
attempt to define the merits as to whether or not it is a better product sun- 
dried or artificially dried. The main thing, I think, is that we have proven 
that dry salt cod can be produced artificially and on a uniform basis to give 
a product which is acceptable to the markets. 

Mr. STEWART: I am wondering if any research is being made into the 
possibility of developing machinery for the bloater industry. The people 
engaged in that industry tell me they are reaching the stage where they are 
unable to find competent help. The younger people are not acquiring the skill. 
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It is like the village blacksmith; they are fast going out of existence. I am 
wondering if any research is being made into the possibility of developing 
machines to do the work. 


Dr. Kask: To my knowledge, there is nothing specific being done in that. 
The whole concept of mechanization of fisheries operations is being con- 
sidered both by the fisheries research board, from a technical viewpoint and 
from the technical and industrial side by the department. To my knowledge, 
this specific point has not received any special consideration. 

Mr. STEWART: As you probably know, years ago Connors Brothers were 
in the same position and they developed their own machinery. 

Item 143 agreed to. 

Mr. BATTEN: On item 144 may I ask how many scholarships are awarded 
for 1959 under this vote? 

Dr. Kask: The fisheries research board subsidized twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of scholarships which are administered through the national 
research council’s scholarship fund. 

In 1959 the scholarships have not yet been fully awarded. For 1958 we 
had eighteen scholarships awarded. 

Mr. RopicHAuD: How many in New Brunswick? 


Dr. Kasxk: I do not think they were geographically significant. They were 
from across Canada. 


Items 144 and 145 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn to the call of the chair. 
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APPENDIX I 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Individual Fishermen 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, April 24, 1959. 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries has the honour to 
present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of March 10, 1959, your Committee 
has considered items 127 to 145 both inclusive, as listed in the Main Estimates 
for the year ending March 31, 1960, relating the Department of Fisheries. 


Your Committee held seven meetings, one of which was devoted to the 
consideration of a Preliminary Report on Flood Control and Hydro-electric 
Power in the Fraser River basin in British Columbia, particularly in respect 
of fisheries and certain relevant aspects referred to in the said report. 


This report was tabled in the House of Commons on January 20, 1959, 
and was placed before the Committee in accordance with an order of reference 
dated February 9, 1959 giving power to the Committee to call for papers 
and records. 


Your Committee was impressed with the evidence given thereon by the 
Minister of Fisheries and Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director of Conservation and 
Development Service of the Department of Fisheries. 


Your Committee recommends that the Government consider the advis- 
ability of hastening the re-appointment of the Fraser River Board in con- 
junction with the Government of British Columbia in order that the said 
Board achieve its aims, specially with reference to the protection of fisheries 
in all its aspects. 


Your Committee expresses the opinion that no dams should be built 
on the Fraser River, or any of its tributaries, where such dams will, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Fisheries, interfere with, or be detrimental to anad- 
romous fish runs. 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the Minister, his 
deputy and to the departmental officers who were present throughout the 
proceedings and particularly to those who appeared as witnesses. 


Your Committee recommends the approval of the estimates referred. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is 
appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ROLAND L. ENGLISH, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries met this day at 9.30 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Roland English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Carter, Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, 
English, Granger, Howard, Légére, McGrath, McLennan, McPhillips, Morris, 
Noble, Phillips, Stefanson, and Tucker.—17. 


In attendance: From the Department of Fisheries: Honourable J. Angus 
MacLean, Minister; Mr. Lowell A. S. Allen, Executive Assistant; Mr. S. V. 
Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister; Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation 
and Development Service; Messrs. J. J. Lamb, Director, Administration Service; 
W. C. MacKenzie, Director, Economics Service; O. C. Young, Assistant Chair- 
man, Fisheries Research Board of Canada; J. G. Carton, Departmental Solicitor; 
EK. B. Young, Assistant Director, Conservation and Development Service; H. C. 
L. Ransom, Executive Director, Fisheries Prices Support Board; and R. Hart, 
Industrial Development Service. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of items 131 and 132—Field 
Services—which were allowed to stand (April 9), the Chairman made a state- 
ment on the relevancy of the subject matter to be discussed. (See this day’s 
evidence ). 


Items 131 and 132 were called. 


The Minister outlined the background of the Preliminary Report on Flood 
Control and Hydro-electric Power in the Fraser River Basin and introduced 
Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director, Conservation and Development Service. 

Dr. Pritchard was questioned on the fisheries aspects contained in the 
above mentioned report, 

In the course of the examination, Mr. Howard asked for and obtained 
the Committee’s consent to include in the evidence extracts of a table which 
appear on page 162 of the Report. 

_ Mr. Howard suggested that the Committee would be well advised to 
include a recommendation in its report to the House with respect to the 
Fraser River Board. 

Before leaving for a Cabinet meeting, the Minister commended the 
members of the Committee for the interest they have shown in the affairs 
of his department. He referred to a proposed luncheon to be held during the 
month of May in the Test Kitchen of the Department and invited the members 
of the Committee. - 


Items 131 and 132 were approved. 


Agreed,—That the Chairman report back The Estimates in its Second 
Report. 

The Chairman expressed his thanks to the Minister, his deputy and the 
witnesses. 


At 11.00 o’clock, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 
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FRIDAY, April 24, 1959. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries held an executive 
meeting in camera this day at 9.30 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Roland 
English, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway), 
Crouse, Danforth, Drysdale, English, Granger, Howard, Légére, MacLellan, 
Matthews, McLennan, McPhillips, McQuillan, Noble, O’Leary, and Tucker.—17. 


The Chairman submitted the following report of the Subcommittee on — 
Agenda and Procedure: 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on April 23rd. 
All members were present. 


Your Subcommittee submits the attached draft report for your 
consideration. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ROLAND ENGLISH, 
Chairman. 


The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the said draft report. 


After discussion, the said draft report was considered paragraph by para- 
graph, amended and adopted as amended. 


Agreed,—That the Chairman present the report as amended as the Com- 
mittee’s Second Report to the House. 


At 10.35, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of Committees. 


EVIDENCE 


THuRSDAY, April 23, 1959. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 

To date we have considered and approved the main estimates of the 
Department of Fisheries except items 131 and 132, which were allowed to 
stand. This was done, you will recall, to permit the discussion of one aspect 
of a report, namely ‘Preliminary report on flood control and hydro-electric 
power in the Fraser river basin’. I am now tabling a copy thereof. 

In this connection the Clerk of the committee, on my instructions, obtained 
and had an advance distribution made of copies to members of the committee. 

You understand, of course, that any discussion of this report will have 
to be related to items 131 and 132, and to Fisheries, namely, chapter 6, section 
6.2, starting at page 142. Although the Chair does not intend to unduly curtail 
the discussion, it will rule as irregular and out of order any other references. 

We shall now proceed with items 131 and 132 under the heading “Field 
services”’. 

Our special witness this morning is Dr. A. L. Pritchard, Director of the 
Conservation and Development Service, Department of Fisheries. 


Mr. Howarp: I would like to raise this matter, Mr. Chairman, upon which 
I would ask your consideration. You mentioned page 142, starting at chapter 
6.2, the reference there being “Fisheries”. I wonder whether you would not 
allow a little deviation from actual consideration of the words in that particular 
section of the report, because I think there are references in other parts of this 
report that have a bearing on fish and as to the effect that dams—storage or 
hydro-electric—will have on spawning grounds. Some of those references are 
contained in other sections of the report, under ‘‘Hydro-electric development’. 
There is some reference, I believe, in that section of the report dealing with 
flood control. 

I was wondering whether you might not relax the limit you have mentioned 
and allow consideration of the other parts of the report which relate to fisheries. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have no objection, as long as the committee agree to it. 
The minister has a statement to make before any questions are asked. 


Mr. J. ANGUS MacLEAN (Minister of Fisheries): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; 
it occurred to me that perhaps the best way to commence the consideration 
of this report would be for me to make a brief statement on it and then Dr. 
Pritchard can carry on and reply to any questions on detail or any other points 
that you would like to cover. 

The Fraser river board was appointed by agreement between the govern- 
ment of Canada and the government of British Columbia to investigate the 
water resources and requirements of the Fraser river basin and to report 
its findings with respect to effective regulation of the river system for flood 
control and power and the resultant effects on migrating fish, silting, errosion 
and irrigation. It is obvious, therefore, that many of the problems to be 
investigated are not the responsibility of the Department of Fisheries. In 
addition, the federal contribution towards the operation of this board was 
never contained in the estimates of the Department of Fisheries. It would, 
therefore, be presumptuous of me to endeavour to comment in this committee, 
on details other than those which involve fisheries. 
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Fisheries studies have indicated that at the present time the average | 
annual value of commercially caught salmon originating in the Fraser river — 


is approximately $34,500,000. It has also been calculated that through proper 
management the value of the commercial fishery might be quadrupled by 
1980, over the average in the early fifties. It is thus obvious that the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries would have a vital interest in any such investigation and 
should accept the responsibility of clearly stating the effects which any pro- 
posed developments might have on fisheries. For this reason the department 
has maintained close collaboration from the time when it suggested as one of 
the three board members from the federal side, the area director of fisheries 
for British Columbia. \ 

The preliminary report has analyzed the characteristics of the two largest 
Fraser river floods on record namely, one in 1894 and one in 1948. The 
maximum daily flow of the Fraser river at Hope apparently reached 600,000 
cfs. in 1894 and this was adopted as the peak of the flood which should be 
controlled. This design peak was reduced by 4 per cent to 576,000 cfs. to allow 
for the effect of the diversion of the Nechako river by the ALCAN develop- 
ment. In their present state of repair the dykes of the Fraser valley could 
contain a peak discharge of 375,000 cfs. In essence, therefore, it was necessary 
to establish methods of providing for the retention of the regulation of the 
excess discharge between the designed peak and the safe discharge peak— 
576,000 cfs.— 375,000 cfs. or 201,000 cfs. This, of course, would be accom- 
plished either by building up the dykes or retaining water storage of approxi- 
mately 10 million acre feet. 

The hydro-electric potential of the Fraser river was also assessed and it 
was pointed out that this amounting to 5,000,000 kilowatts, could be developed 
in three ways under designated systems 1, 2 and 3. Each of these included 
main stem dams between Lillooet and Prince George. The second, however, 
envisaged a 700 foot dam at Moran canyon and a 240 foot dam at Cottonwood 
canyon. 

The fisheries studies on these systems reviewed the complexity of the 
problems which would be posed by the construction of such dams and in- 
cluded a discussion of certain measures and facilities which might be employed 
in overcoming some of the difficult problems. It presented some indication of 
the costs of such facilities and of their probable success. The biological and 
engineering research to date on the fisheries problems created by multiple 
water use projects was briefly reviewed. The conclusion was reached that at 
the present time there was no practicable means of passing salmon over high 
dams such as those proposed at Moran or Cottonwood canyons. The delay 
that would result from a series of low dams on the Fraser river below Prince 
George and on the Thompson, Lilloet and Quesnel rivers would be sufficient 
to preclude the preservation and extension of all the salmon and steelhead 
trout runs to the rivers above the dams. At the present time there is no 
economic or practical device which can be recommended to pass migrants 
safely down stream at most of the dams. The mortality to seaward migrants 
would vary from 15 per cent for dams less than 100 feet in height to 70 
per cent for dams in the order of 300 feet. Mortalities at dams higher than 300 
feet have not been measured but it can be assumed that they would be greater 
than 70 per cent. 

The fisheries section of the report finally lists two groups of dam sites, 
as follows: 

1. Power or storage dams which would have, no serious effects on the 
salmon and steelhead trout populations of the Fraser river. The dams were 
at the following sites: Cariboo falls; Sandy lake; Isaac lake; Moose river; 
Murtle lake-Blue river; Angushorne creek; Hobson lake, and near Moose lake. 
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2. On the basis of present available knowledge and information, storage 
dams and, under some conditions, power dams at the following sites would 
have no serious overall effect on the salmon and steelhead trout population 
of the Fraser river system, provided that the requirements of fisheries are 
fully considered in: the planning stages. Additional studies and surveys 
would be required at these sites to determine the exact nature of the problems 
involved and to design satisfactory facilities to overcome these problems. 


The dams that fall into this category could be located at: Chehalis lake; 


- Nahatlatch river; Black canyon; Upper willow; Lower McGregor; Grand 


canyon; Clearwater; Hemp creek; Clearwater-Azure; Helmcken falls; Mitchell 
lake; Olsson creek, and Clearwater on the Clearwater river. 


In view of the fisheries problems which were made clear and accepted, the 
report of the board indicates that any attempt to implement a scheme which 
might harm the major salmon areas, no matter how beneficial it might be in 
other respects, would be subject to delays in implementation. It was, there- 
fore, considered expedient to consider alternatives which would avoid these 
fisheries problems for the moment rather than to await their solution and to 
examine the possibility of erecting dams where they would be least objec- 
tionable to the fisheries interests, not relaxing in the meantime, efforts to 
solve the fisheries difficulties. 


In other words, the possibility of building dams on the main stem of the 
Fraser present problems which, with the present state of knowledge, in any 
event, would preclude the transfer of fish either up or down in adequate 
numbers. Therefore it was agreed that dams, for the present at least, should 
be restricted to those areas, in most cases in the upper reaches of the system, 
where fish are not involved or where the situation is such that fish can get 
around the obstruction by suitable facilities which can now be built and which 
have already been proven. 


With this in mind four stipulations were drawn up for partial development: 


(1) to provide flood control to non-damaging levels in the lower Fraser valley, 

(2) to form an integral part of a comprehensive plan for the basin in which 
all the economical power sites would be fully developed, 

(3) to be compatible with maintaining anadromous fish runs, 

(4) to be economically self-supporting through power production. 


On this basis, three systems A, B and C were designed to conform as 
closely as possible with these requirements. As planned these are actually 
partial developments of the three major plans contemplated under the hydro 


power sections. Of these three systems (B) contemplates a dam at Cotton- 


wood 190 feet in height and (C) a dam at Cottonwood 240 feet in height. From 
the fisheries viewpoint these are definitely not attractive because of the 
difficulties already mentioned in passing fish over high dams. 


System (A) involves the following: 


System A 


5 dams on the Clearwater system (storage and power) 

3 dams on the North Fork of the Quesnel (storage and power) 
2 dams on the McGregor River (storage and power) 

1 dam on the outlet of Stuart Lake (storage only) 


The report on system A indicated that if the construction of the low 
dam (22 feet) at Stuart lake was unacceptable to the fisheries interests, then 
the system could not regulate’ the flood discharge to within the safe limit of 
375,000 c.f.s. It pointed out, however, that if the present dykes in the Fraser 
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valley were restored to the sinned set by the Fraser river dyking Hoe 
then the Stuart lake dam could be excluded from system A, and flood Hrotection 
would be provided. The estimated cost of such mecloration is $44 million. 

To sum up: the system A power project would be 750,000 kilowatts with 
an estimated cost of $521 million; annual cost, $41,730,000; annual value of 
power produced, $41,569,000; and the benefit/cost ratio would be .99. This 
means that it would not be quite self-supporting, although it would ‘be self- 
supporting all but one per cent. 

Insofar as fisheries is concerned if Stuart lake were excluded from system 
A and the flood control accomplished by strengthening the present dykes, 


this would be most attractive. There would be some fisheries problems in the - 


Clearwater system where spring and cohoe salmon spawn in the lower reaches 
and in the McGregor system where spring salmon spawn. It is felt, however, 
from experience elsewhere that these might be resolved. 

The recommendations of the report insofar as fisheries are concerned are 
that more intensive and detailed studies should be carried out on these 
schemes looking towards their implementation. The studies should start from 
system A which is the least objectionable to fisheries and continue through 
the others as more solutions for the fisheries problems are evolved. In the 
meantime, the Department of Fisheries should continue to try to find solutions 
to problems without any relaxation. 

In summary, therefore, the Fraser river board has made_a first major 
attempt to come up with a recommendation for the multiple water use of a 
large river system. The Department of Fisheries has presented the case for 
fisheries which has led to an adjustment in the approach recommended and 
has given rise to a recommendation for investigation of the scheme least 
objectionable to the fisheries interests, yet suitable for flood control with the 
production of sufficient power to almost compensate for flood control 
expenditures. 

That is the general outline of the problem, and of what the board considers 
to be the wisest, most practical and acceptable suggestions for carrying it out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Now, questions are in order. 


Mr. Howarp: First, I would like to express our thanks to the minister for 
the very comprehensive resumé of the problem, and of the material in the 
report itself. 

I wonder if I might ask a couple of questions about this system A. As 
I have it here, there is right opposite page 134 a plate number 5-D which 
relates to system A and which lists the various storage sites, power sites, and 
dams that are envisaged by this system A, which you say is the least 
objectionable. But it seems to me that it needs some clarification, because 
associated with the blue dotted areas along the Fraser and tributaries like 
the Thompson, and the Chilcotin and so on, it is indicated that they are 
streams where the salmon travel and spawn. And the only lake or river 
system that is indicated as being an anadromous fish run, river or lake is 
Stuart lake which is up in the upper left hand corner, and there is an indica- 
tion that a power storage site is envisaged there. That is the one which was 
21 feet or 22 feet? 

Mr. MacLean: That is just for storage only. 


Mr. Howarp: It is listed with a blue triangle, and in the lower left hand 
corner it says that the blue triangles means power and storage sites. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right. 

Mr. Howarp: But it is considered to be a storage site only. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: That is right. 

Mr. Howarp: Then it should be indicated by a green triangle. 
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Mr. MacLean: Yes, it should. 

Mr. Howarp: That is fine. That is one thing which is out of the way. 
Then there is one listed by numbers 104 and 185. If you will look across to 
page 134, you will see that 104 is the name for lower McGregor, while 185 is 
the name of Olsson creek. 

Dr. PRitcHarRD: I think I can pre-suppose your question. 

Mr. Howarp: Are those rivers where fish spawn? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: These dots running up to the lower McGregor at least 
show that salmon run only to the mouth. I think I can explain what probably 
has happened here, if I may, Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Howarp: If you please. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Of course, as you know, the most important salmon in 
this area that you are talking about in the headwaters, is the sockeye salmon. 
These blue dots are pretty well lLmited to the sockeye area. You are quite 
right to say that the spring salmon do spawn in the lower McGregor, and it 
is the same down in the North Thompson. Undoubtedly some spring salmon 
go up the North Thompson. But you will note that the dotted areas are the 
heavily producing sockeye areas. 

Mr. Howarp: Yes, that is as I gathered it. Numbers 104, 185 and 142, 
which is on the Clearwater, and number 194 and 141 are numerically lesser 
dam sites. Js there any indication we could have as to the volume of fish 
which go up or down, or the number of fish which migrate into these areas? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I am afraid I cannot give you exact numbers, but I would 
say it was a relatively small number. 

Mr. Howarp: And it is not sockeye? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: No. 

Mr. Howarp: There is the spring and steelhead too. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Just the spring and the cohoe, which is not considered to 
be a really heavy salmon run. It is one of the smaller runs; and they will, 
we think, use the North Thompson below Clearwater. But there is that 
chance there. That is why we feel we can overcome it. 

Mr. Howarp: Do you have any estimate of the number involved, just as 
a rough guess? It may be in the book somewhere, but it is a terrific thing to 
wade through and to pick all these out. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I doubt if it is in the book, but I can get those figures for 
you. \Il am sure J can... Is.that-all right? 

Mr. Howarp: I think it would be helpful, yes. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: You must remember also that we figure that with the sizes 
of the dams we can pass the fish. 

Mr. Howarp: With the five dams I am referring to? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, that and the size of the dams and the run involved in 
the Clearwater. One of our most important problems relates to the Fraser 
river below Lytton where we have to count on passing three quarters of a 
million fish a day. And when we get up in the northern Fraser at the Moran 
site, we have to count on passing hundreds of thousands of fish a day. When 
we are in a run like this, we are in thousands, actually in tens of thousands, 
and that makes the passage much easier. 

Mr. Howarp: The Stuart lake dam, as I understand it, is a 30 foot storage 
dam? 

Dr, PRITCHARD: It is 22) feet. 

Mr. Howarp: You would have no problem in passing fish both ways up 
there? 
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Dr. PRITCHARD: We do see a problem, and that is why we are very keen a 
on the alternate recommendation, because we feel—and I thing that the engi-  — 


neers agree—that the present dyking system has to be brought up to the stan- 
dard. If they do that, then they will not want the Stuart lake dam, and we 
would fight for that rather than put it in, although we feel that we could pass 
them. But there is still a tremendous run of fish there. In some years it has 
amounted to almost one million. 

Mr. Howarp: The dam, as indicated at 104, which is on the lower Mc- 
Gregor, as I understand it, is a 450 feet dam. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes. 


Mr. Howarpb: I understood the minister to say that the higher the dam 
the greater the problem, all other things being considered too. Would it be 
the intention or the thought to establish fish passages of some nature for this 
particular dam, to the lower McGregor? 

Dr. PritcHaRD: I do not think that at the moment we can say whether it 
would be absolutely essential to have fish passages through that dam on the 
basis of the spawning area; but I can say this: that there are relatively few 
that go above it. If it were necessary, we would resort to something else, 
like fish lifts. But at the present time it is our opinion that it may not be 
necessary to establish these. 


Mr. HowarpbD: That would mean the abandonment of that area as a 
spawning ground. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: For salmon. 
Mr. Howarp: Yes. I am thinking only of migratory fish. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, with respect to migratory fish. But the Clearwater 
has never supported migratory fish in large runs in that area. 


Mr. Howarp: I am talking about the lower McGregor. 
Dr. PRITCHARD: I was thinking of the other one, which is the Clearwater. 


Mr. Howarp: The lower McGregor dam is a 450 foot dam, as I understand 
it. You will find that on page 107. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Yes, I have it here. Major dam sites: lower McGregor dam 
site, 104. 


Mr. Howarp: Yes. On page 104, I read as follows: 


The downstream one, Known as lower McGregor site, lies at the 
head of the lower canyon some 16 miles above the junction of the 
McGregor river with the Fraser river and 14 miles above Woodall creek. 
For the narrow valley with its steep, heavily wooded slopes, a rock 
filled dam some 450 feet in height is judged most suitable. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: The same argument holds there. This is pretty well up the 
McGregor, and most of the fish spawn below that. 


Mr. Howarp: Insofar as the McGregor is concerned, the area above that 
as a spawning ground is inconsequential. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: May I answer your question this way: we, in the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, do not consider that the loss of any spawning ground is 
inconsequential. We think that in the light of the economics of development 
and the effect it may have elsewhere that we should take a look at it and see if 
we cannot get fish up there or take a chance on a few eggs being destroyed. 


Mr. Howarp: In the discussion we had before you were talking about 
the Clearwater. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: The Clearwater situation is just the same there. 


Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): I think it might be helpful to the 
committee if the minister could outline the exact responsibility of the two 
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governments involved in this matter. I think it can be agreed that the conclu- 
sion of this work and the development on the Fraser would be very harmful 
to the fisheries. I would like to know if an application to build a dam would 
be a provincial government or a federal government matter. 


Mr. MacLean: Both governments would be involved. It is actually and 
primarily a provincial government responsibility. But under the Fisheries Act 
it is the responsibility of the minister, and the governor in council to safeguard 
the fish resources both with regard to natural and artificial obstructions in 
the rivers. We can insist, and we do insist, that proposed power sites which 
would be damaging to the fisheries resources will not be built, or in other 
cases where they can be built with feasible fish passing facilities that they 
have to do this; they have to be included. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): Does the federal government have 
any responsibility in the field of flood control along those rivers? The Min- 
ister of Agriculture announced in the house the other day in his talk that they 
_had, in Nova Scotia, some kind of regulations which were partly the responsi- 
bility of the federal government. 

Mr. MacLean: It comes under a special act of the federal parliament. There 
are two chief acts. This is out of my field entirely, and it is the responsibility 
of another department. One is the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
and the other is the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, under which the federal 
government does contribute to drainage in one case, and to bring about water 
control in the other. But water resources are primarily the responsibility of 
the provincial governments. 


Mr. Crouse: I was very pleased with the information given by the 
minister with respect to this problem. It certainly has thrown a great deal 
of light on it for me. It would appear that if power development was pro- 
ceeded with on this river, it would mean the ultimate destruction of the 
salmon industry, according to the figures which the minister gave. 

One question which comes to my mind is this: how desperate is the need 
_ for such power development? Is there an immediate need to develop it, and 
what forces are asking that it be developed at the present time? 


Mr. MacLean: This again is a little out of my field. But I might say that 
the demand for power in British Columbia has been going up at a considerable 
rate in the last few years. There is an annual increase of about seven per cent. 
That is considered high, and in British Columbia, over the last few years, the 
annual increment in demand has been something in the order of 18 per cent 
in some cases. 

This of course has created a tremendous urge for new major power 
developments. Now, there are several alternatives other than the Fraser. One, 
of course, is on the Columbia river system. The other is the Peace river in the 
north, the so-called Wenner Gren plan. 

In addition to this, recently the British Columbia Electric Company began 
to build a large thermal plant in the Vancouver area which will remove some 
of the immediate pressure for added output from hydro sources. This plant 
is designed in such a way that it would be adaptable. I think I am correct 
in saying it is designed so that it might be adapted to the generation of electric 
power from atomic energy at some time in the future, if it becomes economically 
feasible. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: This perhaps is the basic source of my concern. Under the 
terms of reference, section 8, there was to be a preliminary report, and then 
within three months they had to decide whether or not they were going to 
produce a final report. Is the final report going to be produced? 


Mr. MacLean: I am afraid it is not my responsibility to answer that, in the 
first place. Even if it were, I would still not be in a position to do so as yet. 


| 
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But the question of the reappointment of the board is now under consideration, 
I understand, by the two governments. It has not been reappointed yet, but 
it is under consideration, and no doubt there will be an announcement with 
regard to it in the very near future. 

Mr. DryspALE: I found the report very interesting. But basically, if you 
boil it down, it comes to this: that we are still in the position that you cannot 
get the fish up and downstream if there is a dam in the way; and the recom- 
mendation has accelerated research to overcome this problem. From what I can 
see, there is no further work being done, and that the fisheries people are 
basically fighting the proposed power and flood control which is being indicated, 
and that it reflects a great deal of moving down towards the main river. 

What is the value of this report? 

Mr. MacLean: I think there is one consideration which is very important 
and which is being missed here. Although it is not the responsibility of this 
department, or even of the federal government, one of the most urgent—perhaps 
the most urgent aspect of all, as far as the Fraser is concerned, is flood control. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: I realize that. 

Mr. MacLean: This system, with some slight modification of proposal A, 
will meet that problem up to a height of almost 600,000 c.f.s., which is the 
highest flood condition which would be expected. It was the level reached in 
1894. That is a major thing. Until that is met, there will be tremendous 
pressure brought about to do something. The simplest thing would be to build 
huge dams and to neglect the fisheries question altogether, as far as flood 
control is concerned. 

So the important thing is to settle this urgent problem of flood control 
and thus provide a solution which would not be detrimental to the passage 
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of fish, which is very relevant. It is not hoping, but we certainly at least have _ 


overcome one very important hurdle. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: The thing which bothers me is that basically this report 
has been primarily interested in flood control and hydro electric development, 
with the fisheries interests being a very minor consideration. 


Mr. MacLean: I would not say that at all. 
Mr. Crouse: Do you say ‘‘minor’’, with the millions involved? 


Mr. DRYSDALE: Perhaps I am overemphasizing the point. The fisheries 
interest relatively, is secondary, and a minor interest. In other words, what 
effect can your department have in the way of recommending alternative sites 
for flood control dams? I mean, what would be practicable? 


Mr. MacLEAan: One of the members of the board is our area director of 
fisheries in British Columbia, and it is a fact that the board has recommended, 
that no project—out of a whole series of suggested projects—should be 
pursued which would be detrimental to the passage of fish. 

Mr. DRYSDALE: The point which I am perhaps labouring, and which 
worries me is that the problem—and you have perhaps answered it largely— 
is that we do not know if we are going to proceed to a final report. In the 
meantime, the situation is relatively urgent as far as flood control is con- 
cerned; and the thing which worries me is that if a small surge of development 
is not proceeding now, they are going to say in British Columbia that we need 
flood control, we have to put in these dykes or flood dams, and ‘‘to heck” with 
the fish. 

Biologists have indicated that any change proposed in the oxygen value 
in the streams would have an extremely serious effect on the salmon. I suggest 
that opinions like that might possibly produce an imbalance. © 


Mr. MacLean: System A as has been agreed so far as the water and flood 
control works board is concerned, would have no appreciable detrimental 
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effect on the fish run, and system A, at the same time, provides means whereby 
the flood waters of the Fraser can be controlled. I might say as well that the 
research that is being done, as far as the problem of fish passage by power 
and other dams is concerned. It will go on independently of what the report 
of the board is, or what the board recommends, or whether the board is in 
existence or not. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: There is an expenditure on that research. Approximately 
how many people are devoted to it, and how much money is being put into it? 


Mr. MacLean: I must leave that question to Dr. Pritchard: 


Dr. PRITCHARD: We now have on the Pacific coast eleven biologists, ten 
engineers and twenty seven technicians doing nothing else but trying to solve 
the problems involved with the impact of industry on the fisheries. Ninety per 
cent of those people are spending their time trying to draw up measures to 
overcome the effects of power development. This is just one aspect. The 
fisheries research board of Canada is also carrying on certain research now 
on the physiological phase, considering the behaviour and capacity of the fish 
to swim against and withstand the currents. This is basic information which 
we must have. In addition to that we are closely bound to all the scientists 
in the United States in the Pacific northwest states, and the experiments are 
arranged in such a way that there is no real duplication, because we all 
regard this as an urgent situation. 

Now, in toto; there is something in the neighbourhood of 75 scientists and 
engineers working on this power problem, and they are spending approximately 
$3 million a year on research on this problem alone. That is regardless of 
anything that happened here. We consider this as an ad hoc problem. It is a 
serious one and we have to get at it, but nevertheless, the research still has 
to go on. In that connection I might point out that we had some mention 
in this committee, Mr. Chairman, of Robertson creek—that is on the west 
coast of Vancouver island—where there is now being built a second spawning 
channel to test the effects of creating artificial spawning grounds, and a test 
flume for Dr. Brett’s physiological work. 

We have as yet no final solutions, but to date we are getting good informa- 
tion which we think, and we certainly hope, will enable us to look askance at 
a dam over 100 feet and say, “Well, we can overcome that.” This is going on 
all the time, because these dams are coming, not only in the Fraser, but else- 
where. 

With regard to the Fraser river basin board, I think the major fact is the 
one which our minister stressed, Mr. Chairman. It has had this effect, that the 
fisheries scientists have convinced the members of the Fraser river basin board 
that what we have been saying all along is absolutely true; in spite of press 
dispatches to the contrary and glowing reports of discovery, at the present 
moment there is no sound way of getting fish over high dams, either up or 
down, without serious loss. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: The point that worries me is that in the report itself, on 
page 132, it says: 


It will very likely take many years to find an acceptable solution 
to the problem of transporting anadromous fish over several barriers 
in one stream, so that complete freedom to develop the Fraser river and 
its tributaries for flood control and power production seems to be some 
distance in the future while the need for flood control is urgent. 


Then in the recommendations, No. 7 recommends: 


That programs of fisheries research regarding the effects of dams 
and flow regulation on fish maintenance, and the possibilities and relative 
efficiency of various means of artificial propagation be accelerated. 
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The thing that worries me on the over-all picture is that, in effect, we are 
racing against time, on the desire by power interests—which in the matter of 
the next few years are bound to prevail—purely on the basis of economics and 
the development of the lower mainland. Is there any prediction as to when 
there is any likelihood of a solution to this problem? Will it be 10, 15 or 20 
years; or is anything being done to consolidate this program on the lines sug- ~ 
gested in the recommendation? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might answer that. Anybody who 
predicted when he would get the final solution to all the problems which dams 
might raise for fish would be a very unwise man. I must make that clear. 
Predictions have been made, and such predictions we have had to controvert, 
because what looked good suddenly did not turn out to be good. We do not 
know when we will solve all the problems. But I think you should perhaps 
look at it this way. We know enough now, and in the last few years have 
obtained enough information, to be able to convince a board such as this that 
they should look at other alternatives. You say there is some urgency. There 
certainly is. But the solution for flood control is here. That urgency should 
not exist. They can have flood control and they can have fish. We are aware 
of the fact that the power interests want the Fraser river. This is quite normal, 
because there are five million horsepower there waiting to be developed. 


We are also aware of the fact that if these other suggestions come into 
production, the demand for power will not be heavy again until 1980. ‘So 
that in fact, from this report, the urgency for an immediate solution of the 
fisheries’ problems has lessened. But we do not consider it has lessened. 


That is why we are pushing this with every man we can get. I know that 
if you have an engineering layman, he would say that the way to do this is to 
hire 100 times as many man and work for half as long. But this cannot be 
with fish, where you have to check runs in cycles of two to four years. That 
is what takes the time. One run will come in and spawn, and you will not 
see that again until two to four years later. These are the problems you have 
to deal with. In other words, you have to deal with the biological medium, not 
the straight physical medium that engineers deal with. 


Mr. CROUSE: You said it is possible to have flood control and the fish. 
Would you just elaborate on how you would get the fish up over the flood 
control dams and back again? Ps 


Dr. PRITCHARD: As the minister has pointed out, you could get flood control 
in either of two ways: one way is to build the dykes high enough so the 
water will not run over the low-lying land. 


Mr. Crouse: Is that your preferred way, sir? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: No. May I just go on? The other way is to put storage 
in the upper river, or anywhere, and hold back, in this case, approximately 
10 million acre feet of water and spill it when the river is low. If you do 
that, then your dykes do not have to be so high; is that not right? 


Mr. CROUSE: Yes. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: There is a difficulty in building dykes of tremendous heights, 
and it is almost an insuperable difficulty. If you build dykes, let us say, 48 
feet high, and people are living in that little hollow and something happens 
to the dykes—as we understand it did in Holland, when the little boy put his 
finger in the hole—you have that constant threat. People do not like that. 
A much better way, and a better way for the economy, is to control some 
of that water. This system A gives you the control of 10 million acre feet 
of water and merely means that you have to bring your dykes up a little 
and repair, at a cost of, let us say, $44 million. 
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I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. MacLean will tell me this is not my 
business, and it really is not; but I merely wanted to say that the solution 
to the avine problem is here. 

Mr. CROUSE: You still have not said how you get the fish up over this 
storage water. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: In the case of system A, we feel that the dams will be 
low enough, where it is necessary to get them up. On the basis of present 
knowledge, we could get them through with fishways and also bring them 
down again. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): If I might add this, Mr. Chairman: a number 
of these dams are restricted to tributaries upstream, where there are no fish 
runs anyway. None of these dams in system A are on the main stem of the 
Fraser; they are on the tributaries of the Fraser. 


Mr. NoBLE: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that it has been brought. 
out here this morning that production of valuable sockeye will be curtailed 
in this flood control development in the Fraser river, I was wondering if 
- Dr. Pritchard, or the person in charge in the department, has ever thought 
of bringing these fish to the Great Lakes? I am interested in the production 
- of fish in the Great Lakes, and I have in mind the fact that sockeye have 
withstood the attack of lamprey from the ocean. We have trouble with sea 
lamprey killing our lake trout, and if we had the sockeye salmon in the Great 
Lakes we would beat this problem. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: This happens to be a problem with which we are now 
confronted, the moving of Pacific salmon one area to another. I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, for Mr. Noble’s benefit, that I am aware that I am about to 
“burst his bulble”. The sockeye salmon are not as pure as you think they 
are. In certain areas in Alaska they do have triaenophorous, which is something 
you have to cope with. I would say, however, that it is highly unlikely they 
could be established in sufficient runs. There were at one time transplantations 
of spring salmon made to Lake Ontario, and I suppose I was one of the last 
people ever to see a spawning spring salmon run up the Port Credit river. 
But the run never established itself. I would say that there is very little 
chance of that. 


Mr. NosteE: What would be the possibility of developing a cross between 
the sockeye and the lake trout? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I think this is possible. But crosses between two types 
of fish that are in the lake, will probably have a much better effect. I am 
talking now of the cross called the “splake”, which is a cross between the 
lake and the spéckled trouts. It looks as if this might be very helpful to 
us, because it grows very quickly. 

Mr. LEGERE: In view of what has just been said concerning the cost of 
‘this project, the building of the dam, and taking into consideration that if those 
dams went through we could be losing about $4 million worth of fish a year— 

Dr. PRITCHARD: It would be $34 million. 

Mr. LEGERE: That makes it that much more. 

Mr. Howarp: It makes it nine times worse. 

. Mr. LEGERE: In view of that, would it not be preferable if the power 
urgency could be solved in that district by Sane ma It would kill two 
birds with one stone. 

Mr. BRowneE (Vancouver-Kingsway): Mr. Chairman, there is one point in 
connection with the value of the fishery up the Fraser river. Perhaps some 
of the members might not have considered this. That $344 million is just the 
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landed value paid to the fishermen. The final value, after landing and 


processing, would be perhaps twice that. . “ 


Dr. PRITCHARD: It is about $68 million. 
Mr. Crouse: Another fact comes to mind on this question which Mr. 


Legere asked. The other day I noticed that a uranium mine closed down 


because there is no sale for uranium. There is apparently a large quantity 
of uranium, and it will be available for power development. But there is 
not a supply of food in this country. We read every day that our population 
is increasing. Here we are dealing with a food source. It would appear to 


me to be more important to conserve the fisheries for the future population | 


of this country and utilize the uranium for power development. 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): This, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Crouse, has 


touched on a very important aspect of this that is sometimes overlooked. That — 


is, that power development from hydro sources, or even from the common 
types of thermal development, may be a passing thing. It is quite likely that 
in the very near future it will be economically feasible to produce power 
from atomic energy. But the need of fish for food—fish which is a high 
protein type of food—will become greater and greater as the years go by. 


If you were to wipe out a resource that regenerates itself indefinitely 


into eons of time for a temporary benefit, it would be very poor reasoning 
from the long term point of view. This is a powerful argument for taking 
‘every feasible step to safeguard the fish rivers, not only for the immediate 
requirements, but for the requirements of future generations as well. 

Gentlemen, I am due at a cabinet meeting now. I am willing to stay here 
—this is my first responsibility—if anyone has questions that they think 
require my presence. On the other hand, if the remaining questions are 
of a technical nature they can be answered by Dr. Pritchard, and I would ap- 
preciate it if I could be excused. 


Mr. Howarp: Just before you go, sir, perhaps I could make this one 
suggestion. It might be—at least, I hope it is—connected with your coming 
cabinet meeting. I do not know whether this matter is on the agenda of this 
particular cabinet meeting, but certainly it would be appreciated by everyone, 
especially here, if you could arrange to speed up as much as you possibly can 
the consideration of the re-appointment of the Fraser river board. 
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Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Yes. Although this is out of my realm—and — 


my only reason for not answering more directly is that it is not my re- 
sponsibility—you can rest assured that that will be done. That is under full 
consideration and will be done. The decision will be taken as expeditiously 
as possible. , 


Mr. Howarp: The Minister for Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
on answering some questions of mine, said—or maybe I took this from his 
remarks—the board would be reconstituted and he would have an announce- 
ment to make shortly. But it is just a matter of speeding up as much as 
possible the reconstitution of the board. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I would say this, arrangements have been made 
for the board to continue in the interim. It has not been disbanded, or anything 
of that sort. i 


Mr. HOWARD: I hope not. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): No. There is one thing I want to say before 
I leave, gentlemen, and it is this. I would like very much if you would all 
come over some day at noon—the date has yet to be firmly decided—to 
sample one of our test kitchen fish dinners. 


Mr. Howarpb: Sockeye? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; is it agreed? Agreed. 
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Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): We will have a wide variety of Canadian fish 
from all sources. You will get written invitations. I am not quite sure what 
the date will be, but it will be in about three weeks’ time, something in that 
order. It will be some time in May. 

Gentlemen, if I may be excused I will leave you now. I want to say that 
I appreciate very much the high level of inquiry that you have carried on 
here and the knowledge you have exhibited as far as fisheries problems across 
the country are concerned. As I said, in my opening remarks, I think it is 
obvious that every member of the committee is quite familiar and well versed 
in at least some phase of the Canadian fishing industry. I want to thank you 
for your interest in the subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, I am sure that all the members will excuse 
you, and thank you for having been with us at all the meetings we have 
had. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): Thank you very much. 

Mr. HowaArp: Mr. Chairman, there was a discussion earlier between Dr. 
Pritchard and me about the number of salmon which would migrate past 
some of the points listed for dams in system A. In looking further through 


the book I have found the table starting at page 161, and on page 162 it 


lists information in this regard. I think it might be well if we could put it 
on the record, and perhaps I could read it from here. We will see the species 
and the number of fish involved. : 

Perhaps it might be well, Mr. Chairman, to ask that at this point in the 
proceedings part of this table be printed, as it refers to those particular dam 
sites. I do not want the whole page included, but those particular dam sites 
such as the lower McGregor, Stuart lake, Clearwater on the Clearwater river, 
Hemp creek and Olsson creek. Then the information will be contained in the 
proceedings. 


Estimated 
Timing of Timing of Maximum 
Site No. Location Species Adult Downstream Daily Adult 
Migration Migration (Upstream) 
t Migration 
104 Lower McGregor. Mes jcshe Spring aud Aug. 15-Spet. 80 Apr. 15-June 30 250 
. (McGregor River) 
119 Sitary Laken oss ec Sockeye...... July 15-Sept.15 Apr. 15-June 15 200, 000 
(Stuart River) Soring mo Aug. 15-Sept. 30 Apr. 15—June 30 
Steelhead.... Jan.—Dec. Apr. 15-July 15 
141 Clearwater. 4.9 ois ake BOLING Lo BG aces Mar. 1—Oct. 30 Apr. 15-June 30 1, 200 
(Clearwater River) Coho ais Aug. 1-Nov. 30 Apr. 15—June 30 
194 Glearwaver AAtaowe oa8% Sameas14l.. . 1,200 
(Clearwater River) 
142 Hemp Creek.......... Same as 141.. 1,200 
(Clearwater River) 
185 Olsson Creek. 20.5 20: Sockeye...... July 20-Spet.9 Apr. 15-June 15 5,000 
(Fraser River) Spriig wo 32. Aug. 15-Sept. 30 Apr. 15-June 30 
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Mr. Howarp: I think we can probably assume that the pressure from 
the hydro electric interests for the development of the Fraser for power gener- 
ation purposes is not so strong as it was maybe two or three years ago, espe- 
cially in view of the discussions that are taking place in the International 
Joint Commission over the Columbia and the so-called Wenner Gren project 
in the Peace river. I was thinking that if we perhaps proceeded immediately 
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to develop these two sites—or one of them—it would develop enough energy 
to hold back the pressure from hydro electric interests for the development 
of the Fraser river. At least, I hope that is the case. It will certainly give our 
biologists and people in the fisheries department more time and more oppor- 
tunity to conduct to the fullest extent possible their research into whether or 
not it is possible to have fish and power at the same place. It will also give more 
opportunity to develop means of getting migratory adults up, and the younger 
fish down, through the dam. 

Reference is made in this report to dyking, and that the problem of flood 
control could be solved in this way, which I think is quite true. While it 
may bea bit afield from the actual consideration of fish, I think it is connected 
because of the fact that dams are an integral part of the flood control program 
under system A. I gather from reading through this report that the dykes in 
the lower Fraser valley can be brought up to the level they were during and 
following the 1948 flood at a cost of approximately $17 million, plus annual 
maintenance costs of almost another $2 million; in fact, $1,915,000. Brought 
up to this level, the necessity for storage dams is lowered considerably, as I 
gather from reading the report. Maybe it is not eliminated entirely. 

In addition to that there is the other question of the land value being 
protected in the valley, and so on. I do not think we should go into that. But 
the point is—while it may not be in regard to fisheries particularly, nevertheless 
it was considered by the Fraser river board and it does have a connection— 
that possibly efforts should be made towards the raising of the level of the 
dykes in the lower Fraser valley at least to the level that they were before 
the 1948 flood. 

That would also relieve some of the pressure with regard to the necessity 
of establishing storage and/or power dams in the tributaries of the Fraser. 
The federal and the provincial governments in 1948 established the Fraser 


_~-Yriver dyking board to build those dykes, and I am sure the federal govern- 


ment will not be less generous than it was then, when they met 75 per cent 
of the cost of establishing those dams; and all of it was completed within a 
two year period, or slightly less than a two year period. 


This should be given quite a bit of consideration on the part of the federal | 


government, to participate financially with the province in raising the level 
of these dykes. 

Then compare the $17 million cost with a maximum estimated cost of, as 
I gather from here, $220 million and a minimum of $110 million for power and 
storage dams. There is that wide range of possible cost for the development 
or the building of storage and-hydro dams in connection with flood control. 
I am not taking into account the time that would be necessary to build these 
particular dams. I think we should concentrate, or attempt to concentrate, 
whatever effort we can on the dyking question in regard to the immediate 
problem of flood control so that the effects of floods will be overcome in the 
lower Fraser valley and the fishing interests will not be affected quite so 
seriously. 


Mr. DRYSDALE: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Howarpb: The necessity to reconstitute this board along the lines as 
recommended is overpowering and should be done without any delay.. I am 
quite sure, as the minister has indicated, that it is the intention that the Fraser 
river board should be reestablished. I hope it takes place immediately and 
that the matters referred to it substantially follow the recommendations of the 
board as contained on page 168, and follow along that additional work. 


Beyond that, I doubt if there is much else involved, unless SO tae else 


arises. 
Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): In connection with the dykes, Mr. 


Chairman, I would ask this question. We have had quite a number of figures 
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flying around here. At one point the minister mentioned the figure of $44 
million, I am not just sure what the figure is. At various points in this report 
it says $17 million, and at page 55 it says $37 million. I hope, as I go through the 
book, it is not going to keep going up. Is there any explanation, Dr. Pritchard, 
of the various figures that are here? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: There is an explanation, Mr. Chairman, and I might say 
that Mr. Howard has almost covered that explanation. It depends on what you 
are going to do with the dykes. We will start at the smallest one. If you put 
in scheme A and retain approximately 10 million acre feet of water, you can 
repair the dykes to the necessary standard to contain this 600,000 cubic feet 
per second with $44 million. | 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): Then the figure we are interested 
in, for flood control, is $44 million? 

Dr. PRITCHARD: But the point is, Mr. Chairman, that if you do that, then 
you have to spend the other money for the dams under scheme A. If you bring 
your dykes up to the standards set by the Fraser river dyking board—this is 
something that Mr. Howard did not mention—it will cost you $17 million. Just 
strengthening and repairing to the present standard is one thing. On the other 
hand, if you rely on dykes alone, and no storage, that is going to cost you 
$37 million. This is different. It just depends on what you are going to do. 

Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): In order to get adequate flood control 
by dykes and nothing else, it would take $37 million. 

Dr. PRITCHABD: That is what I figure, but this is not my field. I do not feel 
I should comment further. I was just trying to explain the difference in these 


.figures. They are not wrong. It just depends on which alternative you take. 


Mr. BROWNE (Vancouver-Kingsway): That is what I was trying to get 
across. By using just flood control strictly by means of dykes, your cost of 
construction and of a storage reservoir system which, I understand, in one case 
is for dykes—it would cost a total of—that storage reservoir would make it a 
$220 million maximum cost. 

Dr. PritcHARD: As I remember the report of the ‘flood control reeommenda- 
tion, it is that the dykes should be brought up to the standards recommended. 
In any event, the dykes should have $17 million spent on them. Please do not 
ask me any more about that, but that is the recommendation. 

Mr. Howarp: May I make one comment about the $37 million figure. I do 
not know if that is considered to be the total cost of the dykes or not, but on 
page 55, about half way down in the third paragraph, it says: 

The capital value of the existing dykes has been computed on the 
~ basis of these costs, and for the 223 miles of dykes the value is estimated 
to be $37 million. “a 


I wonder if that takes into account the work that was done in building the 
dyke in 1948? Is that considered to be the total cost of bringing the dykes up to 
the standard as set? 

(1) Dykes alone to withstand levels corresponding to design flood 
maximum discharge of 576,000 cfs at Hope. 


This leaves approximately $17 million. 

Dr. PritcHARD: That is right. 

Mr. Howarp: It shows $54 million as being the capital value of the dykes 
at the present time, plus $17 million estimated expenditure. I looked it up. Is 
$17 million the estimated cost of bringing these dykes up? 

Mr. DryspALE: I wonder if you could tell me, pursuant to this preliminary 
report, what, if anything, has been done to implement any of the suggestions 
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or recommendations made in it, or with respect to any dykes or dams? Has 
anything been started, or is anything projected in the immediate future? 


Dr. PritcHarD: I am in the same position as the minister in answering your 
question. The first thing that has to be done is that the board be continued. 
You have your answer to that question. And as far as I am aware, nothing 
else could be done until the board was in there. I do not know if you want 
to know exactly what has been done with regard to the dyking. I am afraid 
that is not our responsibility. The Minister of Northern Affairs is the man 
who has the responsibility. 


Mr. DryspALE: My second question is this: we were discussing the amount 
of staff and the relative progress they were making. I wondered if you could 
tell us what you would consider to be the optimum staff, and if you had them 
available, what amount of money would be required to accelerate the develop- 
ment—I mean, within reasonable limitations. You could say an unlimited 
number of staff and an unlimited amount of money. But you yourself suggested 
that there was possibly an optimum range. 


Dr. PrircuarD: Mr. Chairman, I will answer this question on a purely ~ 


personal note, which may not actually suit Mr. Drysdale. I am not convinced 
that the efficiency or productivity of any staff can be measured in numbers or 
in money. I feel that with the probable exception of one or two selected 
categories, we now have available the staff necessary really to go at these 
problems. I shall add, that in addition to that, so long as the government 
continues to give favourable consideration when we feel the need of more staff 
and more money, I cannot see that this is a trouble at all. 

Frankly, I think that there are enough men on the Pacific coast in our staff 
and in other staffs working on this to produce results, and that the problem is 
mainly to make sure that they are working efficiently on pertinent propia, 
and not duplicating each others efforts. 


Mr. DryspDALE: You do not have a manpower shortage as to the actual type 
of manual checking on the runs and that sort of thing? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: No. 


Mr. McLennan: It seems to me that the power interests are using the 
question of flood control to put over the need for power, and they are placing 
their main interest in power rather than on the protection of fish and flood 
control. I can see a great deal of the problem-there, in the fact that they will 
control that water for their use and disregard fish spawning and the effect 
it will have on the lower Fraser valley as far as shipping is concerned. They 
could lower the water at the dams by storage there, and at the Fraser river 
mouth the level would drop down and thus affect our shipping. 


As a resident of the lower Fraser valley, and as one who went through 


the 1948 flood, I realize the seriousness of that problem. I have never objected 


to dams being built for flood control only, but once you get the big power — 


interests in there, I am afraid they will use the storage to their own advantage, 
regardless of other conditions as far as fish and shipping are concerned. 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I cannot speak of the psychology of the power people. 


I can only say that there is, in the act under which the Department of Trans- 
port operates, and under which we operate, provision to make them accept 
certain conditions; and one of those, in the case of fisheries, is the regulation 
of the flow that they give us below the dams. 


Mr. McLENNAN: What effect would that have on the lower Fraser insofar 
as the fish and shipping are concerned? 


Dr. PRITCHARD: I cannot say what effect the operation of the dam would 
have. If they operate without harming the fisheries, there would be no need 
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to oppose them. And as far as transport is concerned, I assume that there 
would be sufficient water released to take care of the shipping. But I cannot 
speak for that. . 

Mr. McPutiuuies: Following along what Mr. McLennan said, I think there 
was some impression given earlier this morning about the control of the 
Fraser river. It is true that the water resources come under the authorities 
of British Columbia but the Fraser was a navigable river at the time of con- 
federation, so no obstruction can be placed in that river without the approval 
of the federal government. I think that point sometimes is overlooked. So 
there is no question of any power company damming and taking the water 
any way they can as they might in some other streams. 

I agree with Mr. McLennan that there is a big demand for power in the 
southwestern corner of the mainland. They do not want to go away up north. 
They would like to have a dam south of Moran. North of Moran does not 
interest them, because there are no power developments to take care of 
them there. So there is no immediate problem. The president of the British 
Columbia Electric Company in his annual report admitted there would not be 
a power squeeze until about 1980. I think that factor is important for us 
to -remember; that the Fraser river, being a navigable river, the federal 
government can control any obstruction placed in that river whatsoever. 

Dr. PRITCHARD: I have no comment to make. 

Items 131 and 132 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have concluded our study of the estimates which were 
referred to us by the house. Shall I report them back to the house. 

Agreed. 

Mr. Howarp: I wonder, on account of the Fraser river board, whether the 
committee should not ask the steering committee to draft some sort of report 
and include recommendations if they so desire with respect to the Fraser 
river board? I am merely expressing the idea that we would like to see the 
reconstitution of that board immediately or as soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Howarpb: Would that require any formal motion? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think so. 

Mr. Howarp: Perhaps the steering committee would meet to consider it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall see about that. 

I wish to thank the hon. Minister of Fisheries, the deputy minister, Dr. 
Pritchard, and the other officers of the department who were kind enough 
to answer the very interesting questions which were put to them by members 
of the committee. 

I also wish to thank the members of the committee for their cooperation. 
Thank you all again. The meeting is adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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